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Comrades, the capitalist world, shaken to its foun- 
dation by the five years of war, is on the eve ef final 
collapse. World revolution is on the march, it approaches 
with the inevitableness of fate. 

Face tu face with this menace, the international bour- 
peoisic makes desperate efforts to kecp power in its own 
hands, to crush social revolution that threatens its class 
supremacy. Its heaviest blows are directed at those coun- 
tries where the working class have already won a vic- 
lory: at the sovict republics of Russia, Hungary, Ukraine, 
Lettland, Lithuania, White Russia. 

A savage and monstrous crime fis being committed 
before our eyes. The world-robbers of capitalism are 
ready for every vileness, for tho greatest infamy, if that 
will but help them to crush the hateful proletarian power 
of the soviets. 

They sow hatred towards the nations that have shaken 
off the yoke of capitalism, and scatter the most shameless 


lies about the policy of the sovie} ropublics, at the same. 


time depriving the workers of their countries of the pos- 
sibility of sending their representatives to Russia and 
Ilungary, where they might convince themselves with 
their own eyes, of the socialistic transformation of those 
countries. They shout about tho horrors of the Red Terror 
from every housotop, but they themsolvos employ while 
terror — violence against the_a~vorkers —in its most sav- 
age form. 

They put up counter-rovolutionary risings, and sup- 
port with oll means at their command those embittered 
reactionarics who endeavour to reestablish the powor of 
landowners and capitalists, which is hateful to all nations, 


but so dear to the heart of the ing sznational bourgeoisie. 
They shamolessly refuse the poaco omrrs of the truly popu- 
lar soviet governments, and enterzinto agreements with 
the worst countor-revolutionaries—fionerals Kolchak, and 
Denikin in Russia, with ‘the declar*4 monarchists Counts 
Karolyi and Andrassy in Hungaty. They do not even 
stop at destroying, by tho hands of their agents, railway 
bridges and water works, incalculavijy augmenting thereby 
the sufferings of the labouring masyes. 

- They mock the peoples of theg soviet republics, by 
crying out at the starvation and rain of these countries 
and laying the responsibility for them’ on the soviet govern- 
ment. But thoy do not mention that riin and starvation are 
the results of tho world war and ca;s3talist managomont,— 
that this ruin fs onhanocd by tho elratical policy of the 
imperialists of tho Great Powers, eho in league against 
tho soviet republics, continue tha blockade and send 
their mercenary bands against Ruasia and Hungary. 

By hypocritical und lying de*arations in Parlia- 
ment and the press thoy seek to Al the wakefulness of 
their poopies. Lloyd Georgo and Clenencoau, Wilson and 
Scheidemann all with ono voice de:lare that they have 
no intention of making war on theZsuviet ropublics, and 
at tho same time sond ever now-fo%ces to Siberia, Arch- 
angel, the Murmansk and tho Danur, continue-to provide 
the enemies of the soviet republics vith arms und ammu- 
nition, incjte the Polish gentry, the Roymanian boyars, Baltic 
barons and the Czekh, Finolsh,}F“honian counter-revo- 
lutionarics against the peoples of Russia, Hungary, Ukraine. 

In the struggle agalast socializ’ tho bourgeoisie of 
the world has formed a united battle-front. Is it not 
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astonishing how easily iand quickly yesterday's enemies 
are appeased when it is the struggle against socialist 
revolution that is at &sye. The victorious Allies have 
nit yet concluded peacy with Germany, whom they want 
to strip to the last théead, when the bourgeois socialist 
traitor government alré¢ady eagerly plays the hangman- 
part at the bidding of que Allies, crushing the workers’ 
risings at home and Sending regular troops to occupy 
Jattland, Lithuania andj White Russia. 

Tho workers of alt countrics should learn clearly, 
. that. it is not only t¥o fate of the Russian, Hun- 
garian, Ukrainian sovfet republics that hang io tho 
balance—it is the fate bf world revolution that is being 
decided in the Ural and before Petrograd, in the Car- 
pathians and on the Jbanube. If tho imperialists of all 
countries succeed in extinguishing the first hearths of com- 
munistic reyolution, theyJabour movement of all countries 
will be thrust back for several decades. All the weight 
of the liquidation of the first great imperialist war will 
be laid on the shoulders of the workers, und this not 
only in the defeated countries but in tho victorious 
countries a8 well. And ithe unccasing wrangling about 
the division of the boojy soon will lead to new, still 
moro senseless and bloofy wars, and in the end thu 
whole world will be ph:nyed into hopeless poverty and 
endless slavery. 

The only escape, the cnly salvation is in universal 
social revolution. 

The Executive Committce of the Communist. Inter- 
national summons the workers of all dountries to the aid 
of universal social revoluwon. Tho Commitice observes 
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with satisfaction, that the workers of many countrivs 
have already recognised their task and protest loudly 
against the criminal intentions of thelr governments. It 
cordially greets the resolution.of tho Italian, French and 
English socialists on the declaration of a general strike 
of protest. 

The Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional invites the workers of all countries to give expres- 
sion to their solidarity with the soviet republics by the 
Organisation of an international demonstration against 
the campaign of the imperialists against. Russia and 
Hungary. 

The days of verbal protest are past, the time for action 
has come. 

To the allianeo of the robbers of woyld capitalism, 
the workers must opposo their own alliance, the inter- 
national fraternal union of the workers. In the streets 
of London and Paris, Berlin and Rome, Vienna: and 
Prague, Now York and Toklo the air should resound 
with the same shopts: 2 

Down with tne campaign against the soviet re- 
publics! 

Down with capitalism! Down with the power of the 
hourgeoisiv! 

Long live the power of the workers! 


The Bureau of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International, 


G. Zinoviev, 
Chairman. 


——- + > 


A NEW FORM OF INTERVENTION! 


To the Workers of England, France, Italy and America. 


The governments of Kilgland aod France dared not 
declare open war on tho Kussian Soviet Republic. Those 
governments were afraid to send a few millions or even 
a few hundred thousand men of the regular army against 
Soviet Russia. They know very well, that the English 
and French workmen and soldiers look upon the Russian 
workmen as their brothers. If was not in vain that 
Lloyd George declared in the House of Commons, that 
to send a great English army to Russia meant to trans- 
plant bolshevism to England by the shortest possible road. 

But this docs not meap that the English and French 
government have given up the idea of making war on 
Soviet Russia. They merely chose another, less apparent, 
fashion of intervening into Russian affairs. 

To the English and French workmen they declare: 
we have given up intervention, we do not interfere with 
Russian affairs, God forbid; we <only» help Genocrals 
Denikin, Yudenich and Koltchak in their struggle against 
bolshovism. ” 


Euglish, French, Italian and American workers! 
Comrades! Imagine that a burglar tries to break into 
your house to murder you and your wife and children. 
You have locked your door and armed yourself in self- 
defence. The burglar approaches, but cannot overcome 
the locks and bars. With a shot from your ritle you drive 
him bway. By this time your neighbour has hurried to 
the burglar’s aid, bringing him a crowbar, jimmy, a 
poisoned dagger, has fed and warmed him, given him 
some of his own servants to help him and sent him 
against you, armed hy now to the teeth. Theo robber, 
encouraged and strengthened, attacks you with redoubled 
impudence. And your honest neighbour, who supplied tho 
robber with all ho needed, swears, smirking: By God, 
I am against intervention into your internal affairs, I 
really and truly refuse to interveng in the most decided 
fashion. 

This is the attitade taken up by the Allied govern- 
ments with regard to workman snd peasant Russia. 
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Workers of Kngland, Vrance, Italy and Awerica! 
Know that the «Allied» governments have not in the least 
given up interferonce in Russian affairs. Thoy have 
merely chosen a more cunning and jesuitic form of inter- 
vention, 

Whom do the governments of Lloyd George aid and 
abet? 

Admiral Kolchak, 
(ieneral Yudenich. 

Theso generals are all living incarnations of the 
darkest tzaristic reaction. These generals are hated and 
despised by the entire working population of Russia. 
Without tho support of the Anglo-French stock exchange 
these gencrals would be utterly helpless and could not 
do the soviet republic any considerablo harm. But the 
English and French governments provide. the tzarist gen- 
erals with money, arms, food, commanding stall, volun- 
teers, spies, incendiaries, —with everything these gentle 
born ruffians need in their base strug¢le against work- 
man and peasant Russia. 

English sand French national wealth is passing into 
the hands of Russian whiteguard gencrals to pay for 
the costs of stifling the great Russian revolution, English 
id French soldiers are to be mado the betchers of the 
Russian people. 

The English and French bouryeoisic sets bourgeois 
Finland, the white guard. of Isthonia, the countor-revo- 
Jutidnary bourgeoisie of Poland and Lithuania against 
Sovict Russia. Finland, Poland, Esthonia are aswarm 
with English and French: counter-revolutionary officers 
and spies. They train, victual, clothe and shoe the white 
guard bands destined for fight against Soviet Russia. 
From Finland, Msthonia and Puland Anglo-French agents 
organise conspiracies in Russia, burning of grain storcs, 
)lowing-up of bridges, and so forth. The official and semi- 
oficial consulates of Knyland, France and Italy in Pes 
trograd were the hotheds of espionage and provocation. 
The representatives of the English and French government 
bribe Russian white guard officers and incite them to 
the vilest treason. 

The workors of/all countries are apparently 80 in- 
dignant at the schemes of the Allied imperialists, that even 


General Denikin, General Krassnov, 


fod i : ah ited | 

Tho celebration of the last of May is the only seri- 
ous attempt of the sccond : socialist International to 
pass from words to deeds and to weld tho proletarians 
of all countries in common united action of wide import 
and impressive force. This attempt was not destined to 
reap completo.success, and tho fate of the May cole- 
bration was a significant forerunner of the igyominious 
failure of tho Second International at the outbreak of 
tho world war. Still, tho May celebration has poured 
strong currents of rousing, kindling life into the masses 
of the exploited and oppressed, currents of a new life 
that has transformed innumerable hopeless suffercrs into 
ardent fighters. 

For in it works the might idea of international soli- 
darity that knits the slaving toilers of the whole world 
logethor. And this idea is no airy dream of tho 
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the compromise-«sdcialists> ‘at Aecast. in their speeches, 
protest against intervention. 

Tho compromiso-esocialists» "now endeavour to con- 
vince the workers that victory¥has already been won 
and the governmeyis of the Allizs have given up inter- 
vention. 

Comrados! This is 9 vilo lie. This is deliberate deccit. 
Your imperialist governments havo not given up iuter- 
vention. Thoy carry on this ixtorvention in its most 
disgusting form. 

Tho English and French gove*nments havo recognized 
Admiral Kolchak to be the «legiimate» ruler of Russia. 
Is this not the grossest Interforenso into Russian affairs ? 
Is this not a challenge to you, zy well as to the Russian 
workers, a challonge to tho worS+rs of all countries? 

For four and ow half years * 0 bourgeoisie made tho 
workmen and peasants extermbiite each other by the 
hundred thousand.: And now t!% bourgeoisia wants to 
make you pay .be costs of prodition of this wholesale 
slaughter. Besides ithis, the AJ! od governments want 
«their» ‘peoples to be the butchess of the Russian work- 
men and peasants. 

Honour requircs of the works of England, France, 
Ltaly and America \that they imi=diately protest against 
intervention in this: itg new jestutic form. Act so that 
the robber governmonts of the isntente shoul! bo inca- 
pable of transporting a single s‘wior, a single shell, a 
single gun. The salvation of the :workers of all countries 
lics only In the‘dictatorship oi the proletariat, in the 
establishment of sovict powor. Tir fate of the prolotarian 
movement depends most of all on | ie workers of England, 
I'rance, Italy and america. 

Exposo this new deceit. Soun’ the alarm. Raiso the 
banner of revolt. Korm councils.« Organize the soldiers. 
Arm yourselves! Aud make renjy for the last deci- 
Bive battle. 


The Bureau of the Executives Committee of 
the Communist International, 


G. Zinovievy, 
Chairman. 
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imagination. It is aj living realitvs the expression of the 
idontical conditions Of existerice tt the rule ot Capital 
creates all over the| earth for thes overwhelming major- 
ity of the enslaved, exploited workers; it is common 
knowledge drawh from common {coed that must lead to 
common will, to common action.a Thus the idea of tho 
interpational brotherhood of tho “orld proletariat is an 
essential part of the great idea ef Jiberation, that light 
on the way of the enslaved in their siruggle against capital. 
Like the idea of liberation itself, +t} is at once the mo- 
tive powor and the aim that is 1 be realised in prac- 
tice, and, therefore,| it also shaims its fate: to win 
amid struggles, ami secking en? groping, omid blun- 
derings*!and defects - slowly, mich too slowly, for the 
fiery impatiénce of our hearts thrg Jong for an Interna- 
tional that is to unite liberated- p®>nkind. 
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More than seventy years have gone by since the 
communist manifesto summoned us to turo tho idea of 
the international solidarity of all the exploited into a 
powerful act of liberation. 

«Workers of the world, : unite!» This idea caught at 
hearts and called forth wills, and yet it took nearly two 
decades before it found tangible expression in the for- 
mation of the International Workmen's Association in 
London in i864. But few years of action were granted 
to the first International, but weak were its material 
resources. Soon after tho fall of the heroic Paris Com- 
mune the organisation collapsed. Yet in tho short span 
of its existence it achieved immortal, imperishable deeds. 
It made the Idea of internatiohal solidarity, the common 
property of all workers’ associations that were desirous 
of leading the proletariat from want and darkness to 
freedom. The forms of the first International had become 
too narrow for the nascen!, growing life that was the 
soul of the organisation 
by it in all countries. $he form passed, the life, 
-the soul remained and fantinued to act all over the 
world. 

And nearly two decaucss were to pass again before 
this life, this idea of the idternational solidarity of the 
world proletariat could bec@me embodicd in a union of 
fighting workers. In 18&9 Rhe second International was 
proclaimed at the internatimal socialist and workmen's 


congress in Paris. No longer did it unite morely small, weak 


workmen's organisations in tne first stage of their develop- 
mont, it was the proud-Jeague of socialist parties and pro- 
fessional organisations, young, and vigorously pushing ahead. 
It secined to knit together a life full ‘of inexhaustible, 
indomitable inner and external force, to give this life a 
commoy direction, a common aim, true to tho principles 
of internaticaoal socialism.! @ne international congress 
after the cther confirmed i! by important, enlightening, 
unifying discussions, by wisely worded, stirring resolu- 
tions, by brilliant, overwhelming demonstrations. Jt seemed 
that the tremendous matcrial and moral power accumu- 
Jated in the second Intornational was bound to turn into a 
mighty action against capithlism. 

But the second Internatienal confined itself to romain- 
ing a mere workshop for the concoction of fine resolv- 
tions. Never was the common will, the total power of 
the united proletarians clenched into a mighty fist for 
carrying these resolutions into being. In spite of its Justre 
the Second International did not sven accomplish the 
most urgent of economic uefurms that ought to have 
heen the corncr-stone of thé protection of labour,—the 
Jegal eight hours’ working fiy. And although its activity 
was determined by its beli¢f In thr high mission of par- 
liamentarism, of bourgeois (lamocracy, in no country had 
it brought about even the “’stablishment of a true, full 
political democracy. And ‘ea its power and its worth 
were put to the test of wsts it failed {gnominivusly. 
When tho world war breke out ft'shrank from opposing 
the golden international $! the power-maddened im- 
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vnd that had been aroused 
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perialists, the red International of the proletariat long- 
ing for freedom and resolved to fight for it. 

The second International could not even say, with 
Francis I: «All is lost, except honours. It lost its 
honour first of alla for it was defeated without showing 
fight. Loaded with ‘shame it perished on tho battle-fields 
where German proletarians and French proletarians 
murdered one another with the blessing of German 
social democracy and the united socialist party of France. 
The grand body of the Second international, its glit- 
tering pompous garments contained but a small, weak 
and timorous soul, A soul that over its joy of the earth- 
worms of reform had lost its craving {for the golden 
treasures of socialism. A spirit that failed to understand 
that the epoch of slow social evolution had been re- 
placed by a period of stormy revolutionary progress. 
A will that preferred trading with bourgeois society for 
small concessions rather than fighting it for a high 
stake, Tho spirit, will and activity of the Second Inter- 
ational in their main outlines had been minted by its 
pp German social democracy. Tho decay of German 
social democracy, which concealed an opportunist bour- 
geois policy of reforms with socialistic phrases, was 
the chiof cause of the death of the Second International. 
No attempts at galvanisation after the Stockholm. or 
Bern pattern can resuscitate it. 


But the idea of international solidarity did not 
perish with the Second International In the  fratricidal 
war. It lived on in the proud «no» with which the 
social democrats in the Russian Puma and in the Ser- 
Dian Skuptchina, and later on in the Italian Parliament, 
refused to grant the war credits to their governments, 
it added wings to the tenacious peace agitation of the 
British Independent Labour Party. While the patriotic 
war songs of the German, French, British and Austrian 
social democrats intermingled with the death-rattle of 
dying proletarians, with the crics of pain of the wounded, 
the idea of solidarity rose again to be the fineer-post of 
tho working masses in their struggle onward. It rose, 
blecding from tho mire, with countenance drawn and 
haggard with pain, covered with dirt and yet resplendent 
with sublime, immortal Jifes At the Women's Interma- 
tional Socialist Conferenco at Ifern in March, 1915, it 
pointed out to the socialists truo gto, their principles, 
to the prolotarians aroused from their Se the path they 
ought to take. It called out to them: enough talk, it is 
tine to act. United be your ‘will, united your action! 

Like the dawn prectrsing tho sunriso did this 
Bern onference herald tha Third Socialist Interna- 
tional: The conferences at Zimmerwald, Ricathal and 
Moscow have drawn up its birth certificate, but the 
strongest evidenco of its existence ix furnished by the 
activity of the now Iuternational. To be sure, this oxis- 
tence is not yet regulated by rules and statutes. Dut 
i is bound by something infinitely higher, infinitely more 
binding: by tho principles of International Socialism. 
To turn these principles from lip-service into action 
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the raison d'¢tre of the 
This it is that distin- 


such is tho historical task. 
Third Socialist International. 


guiskes it from its predecessor. 


The idea of the international solidarity of the pro- 
Ietarians of all countries that has made the socialists set 
themselves courageously and self sacrificingly against 
the madness of the fratricidal world war, this idea by 
its action has welded together the Third International. 
Amid the storms and flames of the world revolution it 
now binds it together still md¥e closcly, moro insolubly: 
The disgrace of the unprincipled world war. policy of 
the second International has to sink jnto nothingness 
beforo the glory of the true socialistic policy of world 
revolution upheld by the Third International. By means 
of tho world revolution the proletariat must rise onco 
more from its deep fall during the world war to the 
heights of conscious fulfillment of its historical milssion. 
The world revolution is tho touchstone upon which tho 
Third International must prove its right to existence. 
For in defianco of all negators of world revolution, of 
all sceptics, we already hear the roaring of the storm of 
world revolution. 

For the revolution heroically begun in Russia has 
established and strengthened itself. By means of sabo- 
lage and ‘white terror the properticd minority and its 
intellectual following tricd to destroy the work of revo- 
Jutionary socialism. With their power coneentrated in 
ithe sovicts the prolctarians and landless peasants; broke 
itheir resistance. Tho Red Army victoriously repulsed 
the foreign troops, which as hirclings of international 
imperialism were ¢xpected in union with the ‘ounter 
revolutionaries to throttle the young socialist republic. 
Tho latter did not succumb in the struggle, notwith- 
standing its having been robbed of its richest graii stores 
and cut off from the coal and petroleum districts, from 
all connection with the seas. Nay, the «bolshevik savages» 
even succeeded in alleviating the blackest -misery 
of the masses, by means of far-reaching reforms and 
social provision in laying the foundation for a new 
economic order and. in particular, as regards public 
education, achieving work that, according to civilisation, 
the unquestionable testimony of Maxim Gorki, stands 
unprecedented in history. 

In Germany the revolution has swept the ¢rown off 
the head of the monster of capital. Now tho struggle 
against the monstor itself is at its hottest. For the German 
proletariat it is no longer. a.question of more or less politi- 
tal democracy and social reform in a capitalistic,state. 
The aim of the struggle is the annihilation of capitalism 
itself, in the realisation of socialism. With violence and 
bloody terror the class dictatorship of the exploiter, 
exercised by the «prolotarians» Ebert. Scheidemann and 
Noske opposes this aim. It is a decp tragedy in the 
German workers’ struggle for liberation that proletarian 
upstaris. would-be social democrats with ‘bombs and 
rifles in hand placo themselves before the capitalistic 
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osder as iis protectors. But th® handful of political 
jugglers will bo swept away soon-enough by tho impetus 
of the revolutionary storm. irre: stibly rushing on and 
preceded by the foaming billows <4 the strike movement. 

The triumph of the prolota%at in Hungary speaks 
with fiery tongues to the slaves of capitalism io all 
eountrios. With wonderful spec: the revolution burst 
through the shell of national divtord and .exhibited its 
real kernel as class struggle be’veen the indigent and 
enslaved producers and: the fdle>leasure-secking ruling 
appropriators of social wealth. Ovexnight the Social Dem- 
ocratic party of Hungary «re-lesrned» its lesson and 
took its courso to the left, and «en its way to Damascus 
it met and joined tho communists. whom but a short 
time ago conjointiy with tha bourgeois democracy 
it had fought ag:tinst and persecuted bitterly for the 
sake of preserving the national +* te. 

The establishment of tho “Scialist soviet republic 
in Hungary will jterease the fe‘rs and the rago of the 
properticd minorite- and their eadvocates in al) coun- 
tries. More than eter will theygput their trust in the 
trinity of the rifld. tho maxivs gun and the trench 
mortar. Yet tho daring action of the Hungarian proleta- 
rians simultaneousiy strepgthena the self-reliance, the 
fighting spirit andi the creativ® will ot the sweated 
and exploited working masses. Jt will stimulato - the 
courso ‘of the revdlution in pisces where it already 
rushes on to tho fight against bovrgeois rule. It will help 
to unchain revolution in places »vhere imperialism de- 
licves to have overcome sociali‘in. In the Allied coun 
ie also tho appallingly glorjousiames of revolution will 
rurst forth out oli tho volcanozof class contradictions. 
Already the earthis shaking with rua blows of labour move- 
ments that continuously vain if stropgth, clearness of 
aim and resolution, 

«The day will como!». 

Tho idea of tho internation« brotherhood of the 
proletarians of all countries atsorts itself victoriously 
in the gigantic ‘struggle o1 syorld revolution. The 
world revolution |is the esscyeo. and the goal of 
the Third International. Theos Second International 
had fur its ambition to amieve a world mani- 
festion of the fighting prolotaridi~. The victory of the- 
world revolution has to be thi title of honour of the 
Third International. For this ¢tory we have to arn 
ourselves on the lJist of May. four eyes unswervingly 
turned towards our goal, our he*ris {ull of glowing sell- 
sacrifice, our will istropg and dSuniless. We lower our 
Kags in sign of mourning for the hetoic victims of the 
revolution, we floarish them jovuusly in tho victorious 
battle, we carry them firmly anct resolutely ahead in the 
Jast holy war of the workers. 1Se greetings on the oc- 
casion of the May) colebrations résounding in all corners 
of the world can only be: «Jail gto the world revolution! 
Hail to the Third | Socialist Interpational! 


Clara Zetkin. 
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Latour and the League of 


The League of\ Nations Cunmission on International 
Labour, appointed by the council of Ten in Paris, has 
devised a «(Charter of Jntcynalional Labour Legislation», 
which ft is proposed to insrr} in the Peacu Treaty, The 
Charter bears a striking ircScemblance to that adopted 
by the Government Socialét; at Bern. Wo should not 
be gurprised by that fact; gt lis not a chance coincidence, 
The approved policy of wl{ Government Socialists, and 
of the weaker reformist Kitterals, is always to find ont 
what the Government mein to give and then to:ask 
for it. The Peace Conference Charter contains many 
of the out-of-dato resolurion§ of the oldest of ancient 
conferences on Labour. Mast: of the things it offers have 
cither been obtained her# hiready or are about to be 
obfained ; the most notable ‘exception being «a reasohable 
standard of life» for the workbrs, and, of course, opinions 
differ acutely as to what is reasonable! The provisions 
include: 

Children not to be gainfully employed under 14 years 
of age. 

Persons between 14 anil 18 not to do work harmfid 
to their physical developm¢nt, and to continue their 
education. 

Every worker to have a‘wage adequate to maintain 
reasonable standard of life having regard to the civi- 
.lisation of his time and country. 

Equal pay for equal work. A weekly day of rest. 

Forty-eight-hour weeks subject to an exception for 
countries where climatic coyditions, industrial development, 
or other circiumnstances regdér the industrial efficiency o 
the workers substantially pifferent. 

(That, we suppose, meas that Africans, Indians and 
others whose power of orotest is bot fcebly developed, 
‘will have to work longer: hours). 

Foreign workers t© havo the same tréatment as 
nationals. _ 

State inspection of factories and workshops. 

A poor programme, put alJ that tho League of Na- 
tions has to offer the workers, to prevent them turning 
to Bolshevik Socialism, :which will make the workers 
the rulers of the world ¢nd its destiny. Wilson Ilarris, 
in The Daily News on March 21st quoted some person- 
age at the Peace Conference. 

«Now’ Bolshevism, waatever may be sald about it, 
is o tremendous {dealistic force—unquestionably tho 
greatest idealistic force,. in my opinion, since the birth 
of Christ. You may vilify it. You may spread reports of 
it's excesses. You may advocate military measures against 
it. But there it remain¢—a tremendous idealistic force. 
There is only one way’ to fight an ideal., That is by 
opposing another Ideal to it. And there is only one prac- 
tical ideal in the world \o-day that can oppose Bolshe- 
vism—the League of Nations». 
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And then the prophet came tumbling down from the 
heights and forgot all about idealism, saying: «The first 
weapon of the League must be il You must have 
some force—police or milftary--to guard your lines of 
transport, but o Joaf in your leN hand is going to be 
pore important than a sword in your right. 

Qn March 31st this samo Paris correspondent states 
that an investigator, employed by the British Govern- 
ment to make inquiries in Germany, has just returned 
and has reported that there will be a change of Govern- 
ment in Germany, but that a mere chanyze of Govern* 
ment will not satisfy the country. 

«The masses of the people would demand some con- 
trol over administration, and this, it is submitted, ‘could 
bo obtained by the constitution of a national form ol 
workmen's and soldier's council as the first Chamber... 
It is drgued that stich a compromise between the Soviet 
and Parliamentary system is necessary to conciliate the, 
masses». 


There is another admission. Firstly, we are told that 
Bolshevism is the strongest idealistic force since Christ, 
and, secondly, it is admitted that the parliamentary 
system does not give the masses ol the people control 
over the government, but that the Sovict system docs. 
The League of Nations is put forward as the one force 
that can stave off Bolshevism! And this is the Charter 
which the League of Nations offers to the workers as an 
alternative to Socialism! 


The machinery of the International Lahour Office 
which the Council of Ten (emoved», they say, «by sen- 
timents of justice and humanity»), are about to set up 
ix. as unsatisfactory as the Charter. It consists of a Gen- 
eral Aonference of four representatives from eaclr of 
the countrics represented; two of these four are to be 
representatives of. the Government, one of employers of 
labour, and one of the workers. Labour is thus placed 
in a safe minority of one to three! Fach delegate may 
be accompanied by two advisers, and where women’s 
questions ‘are concerned «one at least of the advisers 
should bo a women». This is to please the middle-class 
suffrage socictics. Some of them will no doubt feel highly 
flattered by the idea that the governments have cont 
sented to allow the women to appear occasionally, in the 
proportion of one to eleven, and that sex barricrs in the 
general League of Nations’ machinery are verbally 
removed. Tho workers’ and ¢mployers’ delegates are to 
be selected in agreement with the most representative 
body of employers ang work people, aud the Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, may refuse 
to admit any delegate not so appointed—Dolshevik views 
can thus easily bo excluded by a vote of the Govern- 
ment and employers’ ropresentatives ! 

The governing body of the International [Labour 
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Ofiice is tu consist of 24 metabers: 12 represepting the 
Governments, 6 representing the employers’ delegates to 
the Conference, 6 representing the .workers’ delegates. 
Thus Jabour is placcd in uw minority of one to four! 

The International Labour Office will collect and 
distribute information concerning internutional Labour, 
and will publish a periodical in Ienglish and French: 

If any country fails to fall in with the agreements 
made concerning Labour, a commission of inquiry shall 
be chosen by the General Secretary of tho League of 
Nations, from a panel consisting of three representatives 
of the Governments, three representatives of the em- 


ployers, and three workers’ representatives. Any of these’ 


represontatives, «not decmed to be fully qualificd», may 


he rejected by a two-thirds vote of the governing body: - 


Thus, again, the Government and employers’ represen- 
latives may together veto any of the workers’ represen- 
tatives to whomn they may object. The offending State 
may appeal from the Commission of Inquiry to the 
«Permanent Court of International Justice», to be cise 
hy the League of Nations, the findings of which Will be 
final! The offending Stato may have passed upon. it 
«an economic sentences. We suppose this means that it, 
may be blockaded and boycotted, and that its pcople 


may be starved. The Timea states that «the Dritish 


dominions and India will have tho samo rights and obdji- 
vations as if they wero separate high contracting par- 
tje3, and this will apply to gny colony of any signatory 
which the Executive Council of the League of Nations 
admits to be fully self-governing». But how can this be? 
India is not «fully self-governing». Sho has not even 
a semblance of self-government; the mass of the Indian 
people are absolutely without political rights. We wonder 
whom the British Government will choose to represent 
Indian Labour; indeed wo can hardly believe that they. 
will allow the masses ‘of tho workers and peasants to 
hoose their own representatives freely though they might 
safely do so, since Labour in all countries’ is to be 
placed in a hopeless minority. 


Labour in all countrics should refuse to have any- 
thing 10 do with this scheme. It places Labour in an 
insulting minority. It brings Labour into the interna- 
tional machinery sect up by tho capitalist Governments 
to fight Socialism. It is the coping to the national ma- 
chinery by which the Governments are seeking to divert 
Labour from the direct independent action, in which it 
is daily growing moro powerful and successfnl. In dircct 
action the wire-pullors and negotiators take second place, 
and the rank and file are the rulers, By dircct action 
the Russian working-classes, the industrial workers, the 
peasants, the soldiers and sailgrs, cstablisucd a govern- 
ment and abolished landlordism and capitalism. Dy 
dirott action the miners won the minimum wage and 
the eight-hour day; by tho threat of direct action they 
have won the promise of a seven-hour day; by direct 
action the. Glasgow women won the Rent Act. 

In tho political feld Labour's gains are inflinitesimal; 
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any concessions made to Lab4ur during the war, and 
for years beford that, were yiade jn fear of strikes 
outside. The pleadings of Labour men in Parliament 
fell on deaf earsi ; 

In the commitee room ani,at the conference table 
Labour, always carefully placeéi:in a minority there, is 
denied that which it is entitleagi» demand; and what Is 
more, its spokesinen are too ouci:vamboozed into uccept- 
ing the denial with thanks, ws:ean installment of jus- 
lice», urging We rank and 15" to accept it, in order 
to avoid conflict. 


‘In the International Labow machinery Labour will 
always bp kept in a minority gf one to three, or even 
one to four; and the Council wf Ten, by giving to tho 
employers’ and xovernments’ presentatives the power 
to reject any of the Labour nogdnces of whom they may 
disapprove, will secure that sven this representation 
ehall consist of thoroughly tame and subservient people. 
Evidently there, will bo secrets to be learnt at the 
International Labour Committe with which capitalism 
can only trust selected indivizuals who are warranted 
not to tell. Moreover, Labour “ust bo held in complete 
subjection on this body, becaus:* this is the international 
body which fis to act as a %irag on all the Whitley 
Councils sect up in the variows trades; a drag on the 
National Industrial Councils #1 the various countries 
‘his International Council will ve like the Loreal Gov- 
ernment Board, ‘which surcharies Poor Law Guardians 
who relieve too genorously, anaielther refuses to approve 
or continually delays the varigaus housing schemes and 
schemes fon municipal trading put forward by local 
bodies. Even on the Whitley C@incils labour will be in- 
a minority, for to Chairman, o>pointed by the Govern- 
meat, can always cast his verte on tho other side. 
Moreover, when it comes to leg Slation, the Governments 
will only agopt the recommen*ations of these various 
councils os, and when, it choses. In the case of the 
coal inquiry ons report was sixped by three employers 
representatives, dno by two employers’ representatives 
and the Chairman, one by six workers’ representatives. 
The majority renort wus thes:fore the report of the 
workors’ represeujatives; but th? Government has chosen 
to act on the report submitted Sy the Chairman chosen 
by itself. So, téo, with the “International Industrial 
Council. If uny cémbination of wrcumstances should pro- 
duce @ majority recommendation objectionable to inter- 
Dational capitalis™ wo belios* the League of Nations 
would step in and arrange inatters to suit itself. But 
guch @ contigency can scarcely urise sinco the workers 
are placed in 80 jsmall a minorsy. 


If thé workers were to be dilerted from their. struggle 
to better their ipdustrial cond*ions by the hope that 
this. network of councils woul doit for them their 
emancipation would indeed be ivde‘initely postpored. But 
this will not happica. The toilin;’ masses are just waking 
to the need for rank and file cxntrol of the. industrial 
machine; they.huye just devisediand are perfecting the 
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organisation of that control; they aro just beginning to 
see, that by travelling resolutely onward in that direction, 
they can take into their own hands tho entire ma- 
chincry of production and can govern socicty itself. It is 
impossible that they should deave behind that broad, 
inspiring prospoct and revert !6 a still greater dependence 
upon official leaders. Above ali, it is impossible that the 
workers should revert to diepeadence upon leader$ who, 
failing to see the vision ,of trank and filé cooperation 
and the triumph of the woskets. have entcred into part- 
nership with the capitalists by accepting seats upon the 
Joint Industrial Councils. SVhen Arthur Ifcnderson joined 
the Coalition Government be gave his support to Con- 
scription, the Defence of thé Realm Act, and the Munitions 
Act, all of which were usel to coorce the workers. Ho 
surrendered his freedom of ivdependent protest; he ac- 
cepted responsibility for {thes majority decision of the 
Cabinet; his lips wore sealed. He has since declared 
that there wero doings by the Coalition Corernment 
which in hit view, wero detrimental to the intorests of 
the workers whose representative he was, and to socioty 
as a whole. Ifo has said thet he could embarrass the 
tiovernment by disclosing thes® matters. But he reveals 
them to no one, because, havshg joined the (rovernment, 
he holds himself bound to keep its secrets. Wo strongly 
disagreo with this view; we think it is Honderson’s duty 
to make these matters public; wo think he should have 
done sO a8 soon as they came to his notice. At tho same 
time we know that every grtifico will be uscd to induce 
the members of the various so-called Labour Councils to 
consider themselves bound to help in enforcing the 
decisions of the Councils. Only those Labour representatives 
who are prepated to accept the Henderson standard of 
honour will be acceptable to the Governments and the 
employers as members of these Councils. 


The Powers that be are complacently preparing this 
notwork of Councils, which will take many months to 
arrivo at even the simplest decisions, and which on big 
controversial matters cannot docido at all. Perhaps it is 
hoped that the workers will tke years to discover that 
tho Councils are ineffective. 

Ilenderson and Huysmans, so often publicly snubbed 
by the Allied Governments, yes still playing tho part of 
eagor messenger bors to them, are busy in all theso 
intrigues. The Datly Heral! reports that Henderson, 
Ramsay Macdonald, Stuart Buoning, Renaudel, Longuet, 
and Hiuysmans are conferring in Paris on the Born 
resolutions and the organisation:of the International Labour 
News Agoncy; Wenderson is also conferring with the 
British peaco delegation, including Lord Robert Cecil, in 
regard to theso matters. bh, this wiro-pulling and 
conferring with the guardians of capitalism ! Organised on 
this basis it was no wonder ¢hat tho Bern Confercnce 
,condemned the Bolshevik Revolotion, The International 
Labour News Agency will be cqually safe, cqually usofuy 
from the capitalist point of viow. Mr. Ilendcrson will be 
able sincerely to gssure Lord Robert that its effort will 
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be to act as an antidote to Bolshovism. We have the 
capitalist press, the Ministry of Propaganda, and now 
we are to have the news bulletins of the Joint Councils 
of employers and trade union officials, and the Interna- 
tional Labour News Agency! 

Aud here is The Herald telling us a most curious 
story on the [uropean situation : 

«President Wilson and his friends and Lloyd George 
and his friends are doing what they can... 

. .. Lord Robert Cecil and Colonel House are whole- 
hearted supporters of the Leaguo ... Mr. Lloyd Goorge 
and the Amorican delegates havo vainly tried to speed 
up the work of the Conference... Mr. Lloyd tieorgo has 
again and again declared that the settlement must be 
ono that leaves no bitterness and that we must not create 
other Alsaces and Lorraines by robbing Germany of 
either part of the territory on the Rhine or in West 
Prussia». 

All the delay, all the mercenary grabbing, all the 
cruel starvation of defenceless peoples by the blockade, 
the intervention in Russia, are all these supposed “to he 
duc to France and Italy? Jt is absurd to suggest it. 
America and Britain aro more powerful, more ablo to 
impose their will, than France and. Italy. Moreover, every 
day brings further news showing Britain and America 
are playing an uctive partio all that is going forward. 

Our Government is blockading the starving peoples 
of Europe. We are sending war equipment to those who 
are fighting the Bolsheviki, beside taking a hand in tho 
fighting ourselves. Wo are sliding gradually into a 
great international war. The New Army Annual Rill 
authorises a military force of 2,650,000 men, exclusive 
of those serving in India. It extends the penalties to 
those whu encourare or assist desortcrs, to those who do 
the same for absentces. It provides penalties up to two 
years’ imprisonment for those who spread reports preju- 
digial to recruiting. The Navy is appealing for voluntecrs 
for Russia, to sign on for nine months, boatswains and 
motormen are to get 13 108. a month. A. Bs and 
firemen 12 pound a month, freo kit or an allowance, and 
in addition, «river transport allowanco» of 2.23. a 
week, to start on April 12th. Tho American Government 
is asking for 50,000 voluntoers for threo years’ service 
in Kuropo—for Italy, France, or Russia. The Irench 
Foreign Minister on March 26th gave the following 
figures of troops io Russia: 

Archangel—1i3,000 [ritish, 4,820) Americans, 2,349 
French, 1,340 Italiane, 1,280 Serbians and 11,770 Rus- 
sians. 

Siberia— Czecho-Slovaks 55,000, Poles 12,000, Ser- 
bians 4,000, Italians 2,000, British 1.600, French 760, 
Japanese 28,000, Americans 7,500, Canadians: 4,000, 
making a total of 118,000 men, to which Vichon , sayy 
must be added 92,000 Russian forces. 

East Russia—Frevch 140,000, Rumanians 19,0000, 
British 140,000, Italians 40,000, Serbians 140,000, 
Greeks 200,000. 
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It is by no means certain that these are all the 
Allicd troops in Russia. Regarding tho military situation, 
the Allies seem to be loosing ground in the North and 
South, whilst Koltchak is said to bo gaining in tho Urals, 

It is useless to shut our eyes to tho fact that strong 
forces aro driving the Allicd countries further and further 
into the war against Socialism. It is not only The Morn. 


ing Post which declares: «[olshevism must be fought» 
and «in Russia . The Daily Chronicle also says: «The 
Associated Powers . .4 are at war with Russian Bolshe- 
vism and. we sec no casy prospect of their making ptace 
with ite. 

Now tho Ifungarian Bolshevism ‘has joined Russia, 
jt ia important to notice that the General Assembly of 
Berlin Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, by 1,470 votes 
1o 20, sent a telegram of congratulation to Sovict Ilun- 


gary, pledging itself net to ress ecuntil tho final victory 
of Socialism is assured». Dut asshort timo ago the Rer- 
lin Workers’ and Soldiers’) Cou il declared for Parlia- 
mentary Government with a Coalition, and against the 
Sovict form of (:overnment wth immediate Socialism ; 
tho chango is significant and wilé shortly result in action. 
Even official Germany is growmg more independent in 
its altitude towarda Allicd dvtsands, and socio it. the 
Allies grow less jruculcnt. Whicst the workers of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Iurope wrn zuwards tho Soviets, tho 
Allies prepare to fight Hungary «% woll as Russia. Reuter 
reports that Foch! has consulted ith the Council of Four 
regarding the military aspect. Le2opulaire, March 26th, 
announces that two British mgnitors have arrived io 
Tudapest. 
B, Sylvia Pankhurst. 
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VOLUTION 


(Chapters from a New Book). 


World Revolution is inevitable, becauso Imperialism 
of all nations tho Imperialism of all the world, is equally 
horiible for the vrgictariat. 

Tho International proictariat niust, therefore, combine, 
in order to destroy World Imperialism. 

But Unperialism cannot be destroyed without destroying 
Capitalism. 

That is why social revolution, a revolution directed 
towards the destruction of Imperialism and the organi- 
zation of socialism, has become at present inevitable. 


If. 


Thero is no way out of imperialism for capitalism. 
And for this reason there is no sdlvation for the prole- 
tariat in imperialism. 

Imperialist capitalism has broken up all tho nations 
of the carth into two groups, the aim of which is world 
conquest. 

Threo powerful nations, Germany, Ingland and the 
United States, are the leaders in tho struggle of those 
(wo groups. 

But in the present epoch a peaceful solution of this 
conflict is absolutely unthinkable. <All three powerful 
nations, together with al) the peoples connected with 
them, are striving towards world dominationx—the dom- 
inatiun of one of the nations or groups of nations. 

_And there exists no means of dociding this dispute 
execpt by War. 

It is true that tho bourgeoisie and together with it 
rcformists, soctal-patriots, and would-be Marxists are 


secking other solutions, but thesessolutions are visionary, 
and serve only to mystify and tozsubjugate the proleta- 
riat of the whole world. 

Neither a compulsory court of arbitration, nor a 
«League of Nations» ; neither dissxmaiment, nor the rizht 
of nations for self-determination, nor «democracy», nor 
any of tho other means that arg served up to us can 
withdraw capitalism from the threw wnternal contradictions 
with which it has become involves, it cannot free it from 
ah enormous accuinulation of sucplus valuc, and from 
the eonsequences of this accumulation, —it cannot avoid 
the tondency to expansion, it camt avoid the conquests 
which it must mako in war or the:solf destruction which 
results directly from it. 

Capitalism is inyolved in the igsoluble contradictions 
of having to accumulate surplus vilues and at the same 
lime to destroy thei. The projetariat no longer can 
tolerato this. Jt miust rise in ruvolt in order to free 
itself from tho horrors of slavery ynd wholesale murder. 

But they can exfape Iniperialism only ‘py destroying 
cupitalisn. 

In this manner, their revolt, yheir strugglo Is coy- 
verted into an \nevitable revolutiow against world capi- 
talism, into social jrevolution of the proletariat of the 
Whole world, into world revolution 


Amd this revolution is possible ofing to the following 
causes: 

Capitalism has-matured for socidlism. 

Tho war céeated tho foundation} of socialism. Capi- 
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talism is {itself compelled ti pass over to socialism, of 
course to «State Socialism». 

Thus, the proletariat acts in the direction of the gen- 
era) development of humanity. 

Meanwhile both the material and moral consequences 
of war arc so horrible for the proletariat that it is 
inevitably impelled towards revolation. 

Tho destruction of human ond other productive forces, 
sorrow, hatred, hunger, ceascless sanguinary warfare,— 
ull impel the proletariat towards revolution, — either 
during ® war or upon fis termination. 

The organized international proletariat is strong 
enough to realize revolution. | 

According to our opinion, the following programme 
must to accopted by the international proletariat: 

Transference of the stute power into thy hands of 
the proletariat. , 

Transference of the legislalure to the proletariat. 

\ guaranteed minimum ‘standard of existence to the 
workers. 

Transference to the proletariat of the management 
of all prodection, trade any transport. 

Transference to the proetariat of the distribution of 
prodacts. 

Compulsory Jabour for all. 

The repudiation of Stato debts, 

Confiscation of war progts. 

Taxes to be imposed only on'capital and incomes 
taxes imposed on cnpital should be progressive 80 as 
to lead to its confiscation. 

Expropriation of the brass. 

Expropriation of large industrial unuertakings. 

Socialisation of tho land 

Transforence of judicial functions to the prulctariat. 

Abolition of all customs and tariffs. 

Destruction of militarism. Arming of the proletariat. 

On the basis of this programmo the international 
proletariat can bring over ‘to its side and unite all the 
workers, all the enslaved working classes, 

With this programme it! will conquer. 


iV. 


The world proletariat hhs already an oxample of 
Ferolution placed befure it; ithe Russian revolation Is s 
radjant symbo) for the proferariat of the whole world. 

It has shown that therh xist but two means to con- 
quer: unity of the proletariat] national and tnternational, 
and unity in, revolution. ; 

If there is no unanimity , with the proletariat of one 
country, it remains the slaye of the national bourgcoisic, 
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if there is no unanimity with the international proleta- 
riat, it becomes the slave of the international bourgeoisie. 

If the proletariat docs not strugele for a decisive 
revolution, for the complete overthrow of capitalism, and 
does not conduct this struggle to a decisive victory, it 
will not bring salvation to the proletariat and to other 
enslaved classes, and will not carry with it all the 
workers and all the enslaved classes. 

The Russian revolution has taught us something more 
than this. 

It has found the form in which the proletariat caf 
conquer, — workers’ soviets in every village, province 
and country. 

Workers’ soviets in which the whole economic and 
political power is concentrated. 


Workers’ soviets which destroy capitalism and create 
socialism, which expropriate {upitatism and transfer all 
the power and all the wealth'to socialism: workers’ so- 
vlets which form socialism economically and politically. 


Workers’ soviets which represent tho form and sub- 
stance of a new society, of a new humanity, 


Workers’ soviets which at present embrace only the 
fighting proletariat, only the victorious proletariat, but 
which at some time will embrace the whole of humanity. 

Soviets of labour, labour, —and only labour, — 
sovicts which some time will become the highest and 
most sacred corporations of humanity. 


Therefore, unity of the proletariat within each 
epuntry: unity of the international proletariat combina- 
tion, organization of the proletariat in workers’ soviets: 
these are the three great principles which the Russtan 
revolution: teaches the proletariat of the wholo world. 


When West-European, when North American and 
when the World proletariat will be onc,—when at creates 
2 new International, an International of world revolu- 
tion; when it will be unanimous in revolution, organizes 
itself into workers’ soviets, and transfers to them the 
whole of the economic and political power, — then the 
{ntornational proletariat will conduct world revolution to 
victory. 

Already we sco In the pot far distant future, a new 
Intoraational which unites the workers’ sovicts of all 
countries. 


Already wo sev, quite close to us, a central workers’ 

sovict of the whole world. 
Iready wo sco In front of us international soviets, 

the forerunners of a now, free communist humanity. 


Herman Horter 
(Dutch Communist). 
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A RenwaARSABLE BOOK. 


(«Le Feu», by Henri Barbusge) 


In this astonishingly simple and mercilessly truthful 
book it ia told how people, belonging to different nations, 
but equally sensible, exterminate each other, destryy tho 
century old fruits of their untiring and splendid efforts, 
turning cathedrals, palaces, houses into heaps of dirt, 
razing cities, villayes, vincyards to the ground, ruined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, beautifully 
cultivated by their forefathers, and now for a long 
time encumbered with Jumps of iron and poisonous with 
the rotting ficsh of innocently slain men. 

In the midst of this senseless work of self-destruction 
and annihilation of civilization, theso men are capable 
of reasoning of everything that irritates their skin and 
nerves, trouble their hearts and minds—they pray to God, 
pray sincerely, and as ono of the herors of tho .book 
describes, pray s«idiotically uniformly», after which they 
again begin theiy savage work of suicide just as «idioti. 
cally uniformly.» On puge 289—240 the reader will find 
this picture of tho divino worship of tha French and 
the Germans, cach equally sincerely convinced, that in 
this bloody and vile business of war «God {8 with us». 

And it is they again who say «God spurns us». And 
they, tho herocs, the martyrs, the fraternicides, question 
each other: 

«But still, how dare he, this God, lect all people 
equally think that he is with thom and not with 
the others». 


They reason touchingly, like children, these men who 
spill each others’ blood. They say: 


«lf God, the merciful and good, existed, it could 
not be so cold». 


But thus clearly reasoning, these great suficrors aguin 
go to kill each other. 

Why? What for?\Thoy know that too,—they say of 
themsclves: 

«Oh, we are not all of us bad but so wrotched and 
miserably. And then we aro stupid, much too stupid». 

And understanding this, they cohtinuo the shameful, 
criminal work of destruction. 

Corporal Verirand knows more than tho rest, he speaks 
‘with pro voice of tho sago: 

«Tho Future'—he cried suddenly with the voice 
of a prophet. With what eyes will thoso look on 
us who are to live after us and whose souls at 
lagt will bo balanced by the progress which is as 
inevitable as destiny. With what eyes will thoy 
look on this slaughter, and on our deeds of which 
we ourselves who do-them, know not whether to 
compare to tho deeds of Plutarch’s or Corneille's 


heroes, or those of tho “ris apaches. And set, 
look. There is one teal cas figure, looming large: 
above the war, shining etsfaally with beauty and 
manhood. 

— Leaning on mv stich. bending down to him 
1 listened and drunk in tarse words, sounding in 
iho silent night from lips pyarly always mute. Wjth 
his clear voice he cried: 

— Liebkuecht! 

— He stood up, withkarms still folded. Ilis 
handsome face bearing thesvarnestness of a statue, 
was bowed on his breasts But he soon lifted his 
head again and spoke: 

— Tho futuro! The ture! The work of the 
Future is to smoothe out wds l’resent, wipe it from 
the memory of men, as a thir: shameful and disgustiny. 
And yet, Wiis present is In.Jsponsablo, indispensable. 

— Shamo to warlike” glory, shame to armics, 
shamo to the trade of ldjers, that turns men 
into brainl¢ss victims, int’ vilo butchers! 

— Yes! shame! This is‘iruc,—but it is over true: 
truth for eternity, but not Yat for us. It will be truth, 
when it will be built betvixt other truths, that wo 
can attain only later, whn our spirit is cleanscd 
We are very far from this-:ret. Now, in the present 
moment, this truth is near? an error; and this holy 
word a profanation. 

«io laughed a curious*y ringing laugh and then 
continued, thoughtful: 

— I once said to them, that I believe in pro- 
phecies, only to get up the ' courago and make them 
go forward». 


But speaking thus this may man, respected by all 
tho men of his balf-company,=icads thein to senscless 
slaughter and dies on 3 muddvw field littored with rotting 
corpses. 


In all this, brightly, mockin*ly a deadly contradiction 
burns that lowers man jo Us level of a blind tool, 
somo loathsome machine, maw hy an evil and dark 
power to servo a hellish purpuso. 


Near and dear to tho soul 3re theso luckless heroes, 
but, in truth, they seem as & pers, carrying in them- 
selves the over irreconcilablo cititriumlction- of reason and 
will. It scoms as if their rcison wero strong cnough 
to put a stop to this loathswno war, end the world- 
enwrapping crime, but— they fave no will, and under- 
standing the whole basencss # killing, denying Jt in 
their souls, — they still su to §ill, destroy, and die in 
blood and filth. 
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«lsattles are made by our hands, they say. Wo 
serve as material for war: It consists only of the 
flesh and soul of simple soldiers. It is we who hoap 
the plains with corpses and fill the rivers with blood, 
we, although each of uz is invisible and voicoless, 
for our number is all too great. Desert towns, ruined 
villages and hamlets’ all this is we, and only we! 

— Yes, this is tuo. Tho war fs the people, 
and without them tLere would be nothing, excopt 
perhaps abuse from afar. But the war is decided 
not by them, bot by¢those who rule them. 

— The nations ficht now to get rid of these 
rulers. This war ist nothing else but the conti- 
nuation of the Fronucs Revolution. 

— In that case, pve are working for the Prus- 
sians as well. 

— Let us hopeyso,—acquicsced one of tite 
sufferers. 

— The peoples afe'nothing, but they ought to 
be everything,—said & man looking at me question- 
ingly; ho repeated to century-old historic phrase, 
unknown to him, but‘to which he gaye, at last, its 
great universal meantvz. 

— And this misérable man, crouching on all 
fours in the mud, liftedl his face, the face of a leper, 
and thirstily looked ®rward, into infinity». 

What will he see thore? We believe, that he will see 
his descendants, free, reascnable and strong of will. 


This terrible and jJoyf book was written by Henri 
Barbdsse, a man who himself experienced all the horrors 
and sensolessness of war. 

This is not tho show-bo>k of tho genius Tolstoi, who 
contemplates war in the dictant past; this is not tho 
plaintive talc of Bertha Suttner, «Down With War», a 
work wAtten with good intentions, but incapable of 
convincing or disconvincing anybody of anything:’ 

This is a book, simple «3 tho gospel, full of prophetic 
wrath, this is tho first book that speaks of the war 
simply, sternly, quietly, with the ossential force of truth. 
There are no pictures her» to bring romance into war, 
to burnish {ts filthly Wood borror in all the colours of 
the rainbow. 
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Barbussa describes the week-days of war, he showed 
war as work, as the heavy and dirty work of mutual 
extermination of men, innocent of all save stupidity. In 
his book there are no poetically and heroically coloured 
images of actions, no descriptions of manly deeds of in- 
dividual soldiers—Darbusse’s book is saturated with the 
Ftern poetry of truth, it shows the heroism of a nation, 
the heroism of hundreds of thousands, of millions of men, 
doomed to death 9nd annihilation by the great enemy of 
the people—Capital. 

This Devil, perfectly real, untiringly active among 
us, is the principal hero of Barbusso’s book. Blinding 
thousands of simpletons by the false lustre of ideas and 
teachings, futile, to will, poisoning them with tho poison 
of greed, envy, selfishness. Fle drove millions of men to 
the fruitful fields of France, and there, for tho last four 
years they destroy al] the fruits of nearly two centuries 
of arduous toil, once more proving to their own selves, 
that the direst cnemy of man is his own tack of will 
and reason. 

Barbusse has looked deeper than any before him, 
Into the essence of war and showed men tho abyss of 
their error with the voice of tho preacher of a new gospel. 

Each page of his book is a blow dealt with tho iron 
hammer of truth to all the mass of lies, hypocrisy, cruelty, 
filth and blood, that in general is called war. His gloomy 
book is awful through its merciless truthfulness, but iu 
the gloom he pictures the will-o'-the-wisp of a new 
knowledge — and this will-o'-the-wisp, wo believe, will 


/soon flaro up into a world-enveloping flamo, cleans- 


Ing tho carth of the dirt, blood, falsehood and hypocrisy 
brought into the world by the demon Capital. Tho men 
of Barbusse already begin to deny the power of God 
over man, and this is a truc sign that ther soon shall 
feol, with shame and wrath, how criminal and loathsome 
{s the power of man over his fellows, 

We live in tragic days, life is unbearably hard for 
us, but wo live on the eve of the resurrection to free 
creation and‘ Yabour of all the good forces in man. This 
is truth, and this must console us, strengthan as, give us 
courage. 

Maxim Qorki. 
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On the heels of the offer of 5s. awcek added to 
their wages, Mr. Lloyd George throwa at the miners a 
Commission under Judge Sankey. William Brace asked for 
the Commission’s report on hours and wages on March 12th, 


three days before the miner’s notice to strike was up, 


but was satisfied with a reporton March 20th, five days 
after the notice to strike terminates. Mr. Brace, along 
with Tom Richards, went to South Walcs and urged 
the miners to vote against a strike. It may be forgotten 
that Mr. Brave was for a time Under Secretary at the 
Ilome Dflice, a position he occupied at a time when tho 
South Wales miners found it more than ever necessary to 
be on their guard against the army of agent provocatours 
employed by tho Government in the interests of the mine 
owpers. One can readily realiso that Brace’s pressure 
fora report on March 12th was a sham, and that he 
was only too anxious to defer the strike till after March 
20th In the hope that it would not como off. 
Government agents have also got at some of the 
other miner's leaders and convinced them that Bolshe- 
yists are responsible for the attitude of the miners, and 
that their object is revolution and not mercly a slight 
improvement in the miner's lot. These leaders will do 
anything to, stave off a fight. This compromising Com- 
mission offers them a means of salvation. These men 
wero the most active in inducing the miners to fight for 
British against German capitalism in the Jate war, and 
they aro just. as intent on scecing the British workiog 
class pay a perpetual indemnity to the British capitavist 
class in the form of the interest on the National Debt 
of cight thousand million pounds —an indemnity placed 
on the workers because Lloyd Goorgo won tho war. 
_ The miner's leaders will fail for fear of Revolution. 
It is thus all the more necessary! that the unofficial 
movement prepare itself to carry on the fight indepen- 
dently —for the fight must go on. As long as British 
capitalism actively trics to crush the.triumphant workers 
of Russia and the Spartacists of Germany, it is the duly 
of the fighting workers hero to keep British capitalism busy- 
Readers should stamp it in to their minds that this 
proparation for the class war is not the exclusive busi- 
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ness of the miners. The miners ‘are but the vanguard 
of the workers, and they rightly vapect that if they accept 
the dangerous front-rank positio® other workers will de- 
terminedly back them up. 

Therefore, all readers of T/2 Call should force the 
place igside their respective wFksbops and unions and 
see that their fellows demand a! thirty-hour week maxi- 
mum, with a wage having a hizher purchasing powor 
than their wages had in 1914. 

If tha present pressure on She capitalisis is to be 
effective it must not bo the prefsure of a million miners 
but of at least ten million work’rs; in other words, it , 
must be a fuil working class peessure. To achieve this 
it is not necessary to havo thd machinery of industrial 
unionism; all that is required ‘is the class spirit and 
\inity of demand. 

Undoubtedly, tho majority of the leaders will help 
the capitalists. That wiil be all to the good for the soonor 
they are discredited the better for the continuance of 
the fight. Win or lose, .the workers must return to the 
assault again and again, and every timo with o stiffer 
demand. Wo must not be afrahl of the cry that the 
country will be insolvent, sinco approximately all inter- 
est to meet the National Dobt is taken from the workers 
to put into the pockets of the gapltalist parasites. The 
national insolvency of which the: capitalist Press speaks 
will occur when the workers reiase to Work long hours 
for low wages to feed the plvudering capitalists~ and 
their hangers-on. Equally we nyist spurn tho suggestion 
that our fight will help American the race for markets. 
We havy& seen the same race, between Gormany and 
Britain lead on to the world’s bisodicst war, ‘and we-can 
confidently expect tho race alreréiy started to lead on to 
conflict with America in about fro fears. Wo should be 
inspired by tho world-market monopoly bogey to fight 
all the moro unitedly, and flercely, in the sure and certain 
hope that the American workers and ourselves will par- 
alyse the. capitalism of both covntries, take power, and 
with our comrades everywher: run the world for the 
world’s workers. 

John Maclean. 
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The Ecnonie Prevranime of tho Communists, 


Socialism is no longer merely a watchword for 
which the working clasg had, and, in countries with a 
bourgeois order, still hasi.to strugglé, in whose name the 
proletariat constructed it‘ oryanizations, illumining their 
daily tasks with its light; Socialism now is a practically 
realizable social system. 

Once the dictatorship of the proletariat is proclaimed, 
as jt is in Russia and Hungary, and apparently 
will be in the near future én other countrics, the trans- 
formation on new printiples of the entire social, eco- 
nomic order becomes unsvohlable. All who have dealt 
in thooriecs cf scientific sovialism have written on this *). 
Tho scxpropriation of the expropriutors, the reorganiza- 
tion of production, excliange distribution aud of the 
whole intricate system of conomic administration on 
new socialistic lines, all shi-¥ is the logical consequence 
of a Social revolution. 

This wo have seen wherever authority has passed 
into the hands of the wotkers. 

Io Russia, Wungary fand those parts of Germany 
whero the proletariat has’ enforced ils authority, in all 
the manifestations of tc labour movement in other 
countrics, we gee one cémmuon system carried out with 
remarkable unanimity, proving that what is now going 
on is the result not of cusual circumstances, but of a 
doep-lyfog-law of social &:velopinent. 

Such a situation chages the very-essence of the 
construction of a programme. | 

In all programme: sof socialist parties prior to 
thee socialistic revolution sue sce a definite division into 
maximum- and mininium-programmes. The maximum- 
programme is socialism, towards which social devel- 
opment is tending; it 1? what we must fight for, what 
must be altained. Thofininimum programme is what 
is absolutely necessary, 3n tho interest of the struggle 
for tho final object, to schiove within the bounds of the 
bourgeois order. The minimum programme had a rela- 
tive value; its importauce ‘was determined by the best 
conditions of the struyzgle for socialism. 

However, part of tke socialists in bourgeois socicty 
(and an excecdingly considerable portion in some coun- 
tries), exchanged the revolutionary meaning and essence 
of the Socialist programme (remarkably developed al- 
ready by the Communist Manifesto) for the philistine 
bourgeois theory of evolutionary development. 


_ © Thus for instance, Kk. Kauteky, — who, more’s the pity, 
has forgotten much ‘of the good things he once wrote, — says: 
,If the proletariat takes pbsession of political power, social- 
ism will follow of iteelf as the result of this”. (,,A Sketch 
of the Problems of [International Socialiem”, by Kautsky, p. 63). 


The revisionists (especially the Bernsteinis:s) advanced 
this proposition: «the aim is nothing; the movement 
is all», Tho minimum programme was given primary, 
exceptional importance. The struggle for an cight-hour 
day, arbitration, universal suffrago and the like becaine 
the socialists’ «positive policy», while socialism as such 
was put away «for Sundays» and relegated to tho «sil- 
ver casket» to he taken out only on particularly solemn 
occasions; on the stage figured the famous theory of 
patching and renovating the bourgeois order, of painless 
transition to the socialistic order, etc. 

This «liberal policy» in the Jabour movement, pro- 
duced by a whole scrics of objective causes, played, as 
wo now know perfectly well, a part pernicious, fatal for 
the existence of the entire Second International. 

A proneness to bé content with small achievements, 
cooperation with the bourgeoisie, parliamentary cretin- 
ism, all this created in the end a definite tendency 
ip the activity of the majority of the Second Inter- 
national. 

The process of decompusition went on inside and 
showed up vividly at the moment of capitalism's greatest 
world crisis, the imperialistic war of 1914-17. 

Only a comparatively small group of socialists re- 
mained true to the oid flag and didnot forget the fund- 
amental object of the struggle — socialism as such. 

When the question: «to be or not to be», was tho 
issue, the upper stratum of the movement in the Second 
International proved to be blind to the problems of the his- 
torical moment and to bo in a state of such close co- 
hesion, materially and psychologically, with the essence 
of the capitalistic order, that it betrayed the interests 
of the proletariat of the world and sided with the bour- 
geoisio of all countrics and of cach individual country. 
The maximum programme wa3 sacrificed, thrown over- 


“board in favour of the «positive» interests of the hour- 


zeoisie, disguised under the denomination of «national 
intercsts.» 


Rupture between those who advocated the necessity of 
establishing de facto the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the inevitability, — at the time of the bourgeoisic’s 
profound dissolution (and such a time in its essence, was 
the war) —- of the transition to the new social order, 
— and those who still clung to the tumbling bourgeois 
order and strove to stem the tide of historical move- 
ment, was not to be avoided. And the rupture took 
place... 

It is a characteristic fact that those who, at one 
time —- like, for instance, Kautsky, — 80 wittily with 
such tsuc aim, ridiculed Bernstein for his revisionistic 


of things. 
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enthusiasm, now adopt his views jn their entirety. 
For Kautsky and his followers socialism remained in the 
«silver casket», remains a mere phrase, not a live sys- 
‘tem, demanding practical realization. 

Tho development of social revolution is giving the 
bontest @ very definite solution, and to thos for whom 
the scicntific theory of socidlism is not a dead Ictter, a 
dry, dead, cloudy scheme, but the reflection of something 
living and real, a matter of revolutionary practice, this 


solution, already sanctioned by contemporary history, is 


perfectly plain. 
Socialism, for our time, our epoch, is a practical 
thing demanding daily enactment. 


But, under these conditions, the division of the pro- 
grammes into maximum and minimum, becomes sense- 
Jess. Both are fused into one harmonious whole. 

Practically, the thing was done, and is done, as fol- 
lows: from the moment that power passes jnto the hands 
of the proletariat, the old minimum programme takes 
effect, j.e., all the demands concerning the eight-hour day, 
labour contro], the nationalization of land, etc., are cur- 
ried out. 

But, simultaneously with the transfer of authority 
into the hands of the proletariat, entirely new demands 
spring up, Which had, and could have no place in the 
old minimum programme, adapted as it was to the con- 
ditions of a bourgeqis order of things. 

The first to rise are questions of administration, 
inevitably based on principles other than in bourgeois 
society. Then come:the questions of the socialisation 
of the means of production, the organization of distri- 
bution, the organization of Jabour. This is al- 
ready a beginning of the introduction of the  social- 
istic order; it is not yet socialism in the full mean- 
ing of the word, only the first step, the first foun- 
dation laid. In this respect practice, immediate activity 
quickly begins to outrun the former theory of social- 
ism, completing it apd making it a concrete thing. The 
socfalistic order already bas the history and the stages 
of its development, its improvements will advance, to 
all intents, at u moro rapid pace than was the case 
in anterior epochs of social life. 

Under the socialist order the development of the 
country’s productive forces, rejecting the old capitalistic 


forms, necessitates a system of measures promoting the. 


xreatest possible, most intensive augmentation of pro} 
duction, making the best possible use of labor, giving 
a harmonicus combination of various activities in the 
economic sphere and a centralized administration. 

One of sociaJism’s most fundamental tasks is the or- 
ganized satisfaction of society's requirements. This de- 
mands a corresponding organization of production. The 
most searching ‘minds did not and could not foresee 
what would happen Yo the country’s economic life 
at the moment of the transition to the pew order 
The attention of even. such masters as 
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Marx and Engels and others aXer them,—was entirely 
centred on the one idea that tye socialistic order would 
call forth an unprecedented flor-scence and sudden devel- 
opment of productive forces. Instead of which, thero lic: 
between the starting point—(tl> end of capitalism) and 
the final establishment of ectialism, o most painfu 
transition period, during whics the capitalistic system 
dissolves and falls to piece! and the new orde! 
is but shaping itself, inevitab involving a temporary 
but profound decay of producion' and disarray of the 
country’s economic life. 


This was not taken into acjount by tho teachers ol 
Socialism, but had te be encofatered in the practical 
process, and therefore the mos” important starting point 
of the new programme, is, tst of all, the raising of 
production. 

Soviets Russia was the yrat country that had to 
face tho tremendous difficuities in Uhls parUcular prov- 
ince and to surmount them ‘ath the utmost straining 
of her strength, in an atmosp'.-re of constant struggle, 
not with the Russian bourgec sie ‘alone, but also, and 
especially with the banditti of snternational capitalism. 


Aud, nevertheless, in spite*of all the prophecies of 
cur enemies Soviet Russia :icceeded, not merely in 
steadying, but, to their great cexalion, in some respects 
improving the economic situati_n. In this respect Soviet 
Russia’s examplo is most instr..ctive. 

If we now turn to the fun; amental branches of in- 
dustry, the facts that face us re the following: in the 
course of the year 1918, ans the first half of 1919, 
us many as 2,000 of the most important enterprises 
have deen nationalized, ins other words no less 
than 90°/, of the countrt’s «tire jndusiry. It should 
here be noted that the tid:tzs of the alleged na- 
tionalization of small trade, witch the bourgeols press is 
spreading, are without excepti¢ founded on distortions- 
of truth. 

The majority of these ecgterprises has been and 
js working, all the time. An vestigation held at the 
end of 1918 has shown that 12: number of workers had 
decreased, on an avernge, by °2/°/, and that mostly in 
tho demobilized enterprises, at.j in the average-sized and 
small ones. In a scries of large’establishments the number 
of workers has increased. More than that. The Supreme 
Council of Public Economy is ¢rganizing new énterprises - 
15 large ones are in course of constructiun. In 1919 was 
completed the construction of 4 large engine-contruction 
plant, in the city of Todolsk: giwo new electric power 
plants are being built, with &the help of which it is 
planned to supply electricity tg the entire région around 
Moscow. In Saratof the constrizctfon of an immense fuac- 
lory for agricultural machines jia$ just been begun. 

Tho greatest difficulty whigh Soviet Russia has had, 
o encounter is the shoriage w fuel, that most essential 
ae of production and: transyort. Her enemics, in their 
efforts to undermine her strencjh, arc siming their heav- 
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jest blows in this directica Fuel used to be supplied 
from tho following locafttics: The Don Basin gavo 
the largest bulk of coal (up to 1,200 million poods), 
The Baku region exported pgtroleum (up to 400 mill. poods 
out of a general production gf 600 mill. poods). Theso aro 
the very regions which, thtough the wholo of 1918, have 
been cut off and separated ‘from Sovict Russia; the Don 
Basin was, with the support of tho French bourgeoisie, 
occupied by General Kritsnof, who assiduously kept 
hanging the miners. Baku was taken possession of by the 
Engish and fs still in their hands. 

Soviet Russia has been living all 1918 and half of 
1919 on a few unconsidcrable remnants of old stores, be- 
sides 66 mill. poods of potroleum which it succeded 
in evacuating from Baku; in addition towhich 58 mill, 
boods ot peat were procured, and the cual region under 
Moscow exploited at the rato of 2 to 8 mill. poods 
® month, which made about 30 mill. poods coal for 
1918 besides preparing as much as 2 mill. cubic sagenes 
of wood. Only extreme érohomy in tho uso of fuel 
made it possible to keep transport and production going 
at all. 

Ag regards fuel, 1918 promises to be worse than 
1918, since Baku is still in english hands, and the Don 
Basin, though now almost entirely in ours, is a 
waste, after the way Genera! Krasnof has run things 
there. The programme of preduction for 1919 includes 
about 60 mill. poods peat, 24 mill. poods coal (exclusive 
of the Don Basin) and abou§ 5 to 6 mill. cubic sagencs 
wood. The Donets will yield tp to 410 mill. poods of coal. 

It is éasy to see how vard it is to «increasu» pro- 
duction under such conditians: - 

Things have undoubtedly improved, compared to 
1918, as regards procurpg and supplying raw ma- 
terials, though here agojn General Koltchak’s raid 
in tho East has preventod tho timely . arrival of so 
important an article as co'toy. As much as 5 mill. poods 
of cotton has been boug)-t fin Turkestan for 1919. Tho 
first trains have ulready arrivad; 4 mill. poods of tix have 
been got together in 1950G 80. with the balance on 


hand thero are about 5% jill. poods ready for use. 


2 mill. poods of flax can be freely exported for tho 
forcign market. About 2 null. poods of wool have 
been collected in the first half of 1919, the full demand 
for the factories being 3 milly poods for the ycar; so that 
the cloth and woollen tuctorics will be fully supplied 
with raw material. 

Considerable quantitics offleather (hides), furs, hemp, 
‘etc., have been collected part of which might bo 
exported. 

The supply of metals id proceeding more or Iess 
normally, although here also the seizure of the Don and 
the Ural has had grievous @onsequonces. Such are the 
conditions under which the iniustries have recieved their 
supply of raw material. The chief of theso—such as metal, 
flax, wool. locther—constitwas government monopolies. 

Production has proceeded vory unovonly, for very 
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various reasons: shortage of food stuffs, of fucl, irregular 
transport of raw material, etc. 

Still in certain respects, ' production is undoubtedly’ 
improving. The industtial statistics .for 1918 shows that 
fully 10°/o of tho enterprises have raised thelr production, 
as compared to 1917. 

Great {industries play a dominant part. In Soviet 
Russia State trusts have been formed in ali principal 
branches and aro gathering strength: the immense State 
trust in the motallurgical and machine-building lines, 
«Gomza», «Cyntromed», «Glavrezine», us many as twenty 
so callod «domestic industriess have been united into 
one great textile industry. 

.. + The utmost centralization of production in the 
sense of unification of the several branches and groups 
of branches and of concentration into the best possible 
units of production, with regard to the swift solution of 
economical problems». So says the programme, 

All the measures taken, as well as tho more detailed 
demands specified in the programme, are directed towards 
the realization of the above indicated «sole all-embra- 
cing State plan» for the development of production. 
This programme has in view not industry alone, bus 
also rural economy (first and foremost the organization 
of socialistic farms on a larger scale) and, indeed, even 
the so-called «domestic industries», («to provide for tho 
painless transition from these backward forms of pro- 
duction to the higher forms of wholesale mechanization 
of industry»). 

We know very woll that small trado and sniall 
farming in town, and particularly in the country, will 
live and oxist for a long, a very Jong time. Tho 
process of their transition to new forms will be ex- 
trenicly slow. 

Only by experimenting, by spontaneous admission of 
the advantages of-anification and mothods of wholesale 
production, on no account by violent means, as the pro- 
gramme specially omphazizes, is this process possible. 

Tho realization of new economic tasks demands an 
wnorinous outlay of energy. 

Tho creation of a new administrative machinery in 
placo of the old hourgeols apparatus presented such diffi- 
culties as the theorcticians of socialism nover could fmay- 
ine or realize. 

To bogin with, all the forces of the old order, engi- 
neers, technicians, heads and managers of institutions, 
who were born and reared in a capitalistic sphere and had 
absorbed all its ways and habits,—took up au extremely 
hostile attitude towards the new order of things, opposed 
and still opposo open and covert resistance. It is char- 
acteristic, that even this resistance was broken aflor 
they had entered the sorvico of the new labour govern- 
ment, they frequently by their rearing proved little 
fit for the construction of new forms of life and eco- 
nomic activity. 

Taken Jn their bulk, with few exceptions, these men, 
after the social revolution, did notorganize, did not con- 
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struct or create, as, owing to ther knowledgo, experience 
and the wide possibilities before them they might have 
done, They only did, as becomes hirelings, what they 
were told to do (and often did it badly, wickedly rejole- 
ing at every failure). 

They had «to be mado use ofs, no more. Hence tho 
enmity and distrust which the working masses naturaily 
Ieol towards them. This enmity is of a complex nature: 
in the first place, it is based on the fact that tho work- 
ers see in tho specialists the devoted servants of yester- 
day's masters and in tho second place they feel the re- 
sistance the often covert «sabotage», with which the 
Specialists jyrform any kind of work. 


Still, it is‘clear, that In the twentieth century, industry 
cannot do without specialists. Tho process of changing 
people's natures and udapting them to given conditions 
is a slow and Jengthy ono. Until our own specialists grow 
up, who will lovingly build up socialist husbandry, wa 
have to take what is Ieft us by the hourgeots order, 
However, the question of organizers is but ono aspect of 
me general questions of the proper construction of the 
machinery of economic administration. The most impor- 
tant, ossential problem is—how to bring this machinery 
into organic cohesion with the proletarian masses, to rid 
it of buresucratism, to place it sé- that the labouring 
masses can control its working and take part therein. 
Experienco shows that Soviet organizations frequently 
and easily chango into bureaucratic oncs, permeated with 
the routine spirit of officialdom, with the latter's habitual 
estrangement from; life, with its red tape and narrow 
departinent interests. ‘There is but one way out of this: 
to lean on tho worhurs’ trade unions. It should be 
observed that tho majority of the latter, even before 
the October revolution, were animated by tho spirit of 
communism. Tho first All-Russian Congress of Trade 
Unions, which took piace in January, 1918, con- 
sisted of communists in overwelming majority, 273; then 
came 21 social-revolutionista, 66 menshoviks, 50 «non 
party-men», maximalists, etc. 

Tho first All-Russian Trade Union Congress clearly 
and definitely declared: that «tho centre of gravity of 
tho trade unions’ work at the present moment must 
bo transferred to economic organization, Tho trado 
unfons, as proletarian class institutions, constructed on 
production principles, must ‘tuke on themselves the 
main work of tho organization of production and the 
restoration of the country's greatly impaired productive 
forces». 


SS SSS 


(See tho minutes of ,the Pirst All-Russian Congress 
of Trade Unions, p. 364). 

Nevertheless there wero find not a few comrades 
and workers in economic orgasizations who opposed this 
dircction of tho trade unions’ y-:tivity. 

At the procent time this saspute may be considered 
settled both in practice and hatheory, Life has entirely 
confirmed the judgment of tho% who proposed to base 
economical administration ou tke professional unions. 

The Congress of the Comninist Party not only def- 
nitely confirmed the above pryposition, but doepened it. 
«Tho machinery of organizutica», it is said in the pro- 
gramme, «of socialized indus}ry must rest in the first 
place on the trade unions.: Thoy must rid them- 
selves moro and more of giiid narrowness and turn 
thomselves into Jarge industzal unions, embracing the 
majority and, by decrees, the @holo of thy workers in a 
given branch of production». 

And furthor: «... Tho trad? untops must arrive at tho 
actual concentration in theirsown hands of the entire 
administration of the whole »national economy, a8 a 
single economic unit», 

By hcting along these lined the organs of our eco- 
nomic atiministration wilf lose uhoit pernicious bureaucratic 
spirit. 

In order to compass: our efonomic progress wo have 
to keep up a fierce siriyzegle with the expiring forces of 
the old capitalistic order. W6@ cannot expect to achieve 
brilliant results all at cnee; bat we cannot and must not 
be discouraged by temjprary failures. 

Our programine njust take. tpe facts of the prosent 
time into proper accoujt and wer must rest our hopes on 
thoso parts of it whighthave a fyture. Tho communisis’ 
economic programme 18 nothivg but an acting in- 
struction given to those working: masses who were the 
first to take the helm of esorjomle management into 
their hands. 

«Our doctring®» wreto Max, ‘+18 a guide to action», = 
So fs the communists, jrogranme. 

The social life of oy. umesis devcloping with extreme 
rapidity. 

There ia much tht proves possible to overcome 
and to roalizo ip a cormparatisely short time, much that 
wil} have to be altered, rojeci:d, replaced by new things. 
But there is nothing im slis 1 be troubled at. Whoever 
wants to live, must go ahead. 


N. Miliutin. 
Moscow, May 2ist, 1010 
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Economic Revolution in Hungary. 


(From Capitalistic to Socialistic Production). 


The most important problen), the nucleus of dissent 
between communists and sccfal democrats, is the question, 
whether conditions are ripe enough for leaving the basis 
of capitalistic and going over to communistic production. 
The ways and means of solfing this problem {fs in ali 
countries of the world the tnain point at issue between 
the Marxistr, standing on the ground of class war and 
the Scheidemannists, who hive lost themselves in a ‘~ar- 
ren of bourgeois ideology. 

Tn the carrying into effett.of the socialization of produc- 
tion int Hungary we see a elesr and decisive solution of 
the question. 

Within four weeks aJl the means of production, that 
is more than 27,000 factories and works, from the biggest 
to the smallest, all commercjal toncerns and shops equally 
from the biggest to the smallest, were not only in theory 
but practically withdrawo trom under private ownership 
and turned into the property aud possession of the proletariat 
without such a change causing the slightest interruption 
jn the continuity of productwa. This furnishes us jpdis- 
putable proof of the fact thif the transition to commu- 
nistic production js not a svcnnical problem at all, but 
solely @ question of politics 6f might. Political struggle 
must merely loosen the bands jot Jaw that bound the bour- 
geoisic to the means of proguction. The further technical 
and economic round of prodwtion may remain absolutely 
untouched, but all the scienatic ond technical presuppo- 
sitions of further communistcg change are assured. 

The great change, in fact, consists only in the most 
rational utilisation, as far as that is possiblo, of various 
and certain technical and scientific possibilities in: the 


sphere of production. That is why I never thought an 


intermediary stage, a transition phase in the sovialization 
of production nécessary. Thus everywhere, whero political 
resistance is out of the question, socialization can be 
carried into effect without py gradation, in cll spheres 
of industry at once, from mining works, through works 
producing semi-manufactur¢:d goods down to the fac- 
tories producing the ready «ommodity. 

Ip consequence of the usted action of tho proletariat, 
the bourgeoisie in Murgary lost all means of economic 
power, and grew completely impotent to resist politically 
and to disturb tho progress of production. That fact fur- 
nishes @ clear proof of the; correctness of my supposition. 

Immediately after putting into effect dictatorship, the 
places of thé capitalist jn excry work, overy mine, even 
im every building cnterprizh, was taken by workers’ 
councils of the work in qu7stion and as everybody, who 


‘brace the enterprises of their respective branches. 


realiy did work, stayed where he was, proJuction nowhere 
suflered Interruption. 

The complete revolution of the economic basis of‘ pro- 
duction thus was effected smoothly. The immediate cause 
of this smooth revolution lies In the fact, that the ground 
for such political change was well prepared. Further rea- 
sons of the shockless change Jie in the attitude of the 
engincers and employecs, who had taken nart in the pro- 
coss without resistance or sabotage, and who even had 
powerfully helped in the work of preparation. The chiet’ 
reason however, was that the bourgeoisie was completely 
powerlesa against the united advance of the proletariat 
and could offer no resistance tu socialization. 

The proletariat, united In resolve and action, can 
speed along the path of socialization without meeting any 
obstacles of a technical quality. The concrete cases we 
saw here in Hungary in n very brief period of hardly o 
few weeks, unconditionally corroborate this assertion. 

After taking over the materials and instruments of 
production, we proceeded at once to the centralized build- 
ing-up of production. The exccution of this task 
belongs to the Feople’s Commissariat for Social Pro- 
duction, now carrying out the organization of the Kco- 
Domic Councils as well. Within the People’s Commis- 
sariat wo have erected special sections for all branches 
of industry, and the majority of these already em- 
Not 
only a gencral survey has becn realised, but the ra- 
Uonal cooperation of the several enterprises of the same 
branch as well. In this sense centralization has been car- 
ried into effect: by us in the mill, leathor, and timber 
industries. In the textile branch, concentration of all work- 
ing stock into the best-equipped and economically best- 
returning factories has partly been, partly is being, 
uchleved. The same is the case in the chemical industry. 
In the fatter we have practically realized the publication 
of manufacturing secrets and gencral mutual exchange 
of such between the several superprises. Nationalisation 
of the iron and metal industries, as well as of the con- 
cerns manufacturing agricultural machines is proceeding. 
We have begun to organize joint offices for machine- 
building and designing, many small works wero liqul- 
dated and their working stock turned over to large enter- 
prises. 

Tho entire mining industry of the country Js undor 
central control. The centralization of all Budapest power 
works is going on and tho centre for the production of 
clectric energy is underguing a change in the sense of 
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unition. We have commenced the proparatory work of 
electrifiying several steam railroads, a measure necessi- 
lated by tho colozsal difiicultics of coal import. 

Although we originally had no intention of socializing 
the small industries, this happened, a3 it were, automa- 
lically. Tho small craftsmen and tradesmen in crowds 
offer to deliver their instruments and stock of their free 
will and take work as workmen In the great socialized 
workshops. They have, it is true, no other choice, as they 
no longer can get working material. Thus we havo consti- 
tuted —- parallel to the socialization of living-houses — 
central repairing workshops and offices for houses, which 
unito the mechanics and craftsmen formerly occupied in 
house repairs. The management of the special sections 
is such that the Supremo Council of Public Economy can 
be constituted immediately’ out of these sections. Besides 
politically reliable highly skilled specialists, the special 
aections contain representatives of tho trade unions 
and of the largest enterprises. By thus putting the 
management of tho special sections into the hands of 
those immediately concerned in production, we have 
prevented the formation of a hearsay central bércaucracy. 
The specialists we employ aro not paid any special pre- 
minums, they earn no more than the average well-paid 
skilled labourer, — yet they work with great ambition. 

In the individual enterprises the central organ of pro- 
duction is represented by an . Industrial Commissary, 
appointed by tho. People’s Commissariat, whose duty it is 
1o carry into effect the decrees of the People’s Commis- 
sariat, and in general to safeguard ithe interests of the 
proletariat The Industrial Commissary bas to send 
a weekly” report to the People’s Commissariat on the con- 
ditions of work in his particular factory, on the stock of 
rawmaterials, and manufactured produce, and on all ex- 
periences that in his opinion may provo useful for other 
enterprises. In eoordination to him is a Workers’ Con- 
trolling Council, at present consisting of workers of the 
same factory. These councils, however, we intend shortly 
to transform on the Russian model, so that the majority 
of the members should be delegates of other factories and 
of tho trade unions respectively. The economic man- 
agement is superintended by Finance Controllers, dele- 
gated by the People’s Commissariat for Finance to all 
socialised factories, Each eocialised factory is expected 
to Keep its books like any independem concern, The elab- 
oration of a uniform system: of bookkeeping is pro- 
eceding. 

We began the ercction of an organization for taking 
stock of and distributing materials. The first step in this 
direct!on was an inventory of all factories and shops in 
the country. More than 99 P/o of all concerns sent in their 
inventories, all of which at the present day are gotten 
through to tho last. 


Twenty-seven thousand {irentories were sent io by 
manufacturers; this number.: of course, comprises many 
small concerns as well. ‘wus we got an idea of the 
quantity of stock at our dispusjtion, thas in i's turn en- 
abled us to establish ‘a rational husbandry of materials. 
A central office for the distxibsition of materials, consti- 
tuted In tho spirit of tho soyierysystem, is being erccted, 
Tho materials needed’ to kcew énlerprises up cun only ho 
furnished on applicaiion to tgig office. The demands for 
matcriala is endorsed by the respective special section 
of the People’s Commissariat; a the demand is deemed 
justified. Similarly orders ary rationally divided among 
the several factories by a cegiral office. 

Foreign trade is concentiated in the Central Office 
for Foreign Trade. The winding-up of all business obli- 
gations contracted with foreign firma by private trades 
has been taken over for settiqment by this office. At pres- 
ent only exchange deals cay of courte be settled on a 
basis of recompensation. 

In the country socialisaticn, of course, proceeds al a 
slower pace than in Budapest. The larger enterpriscs 
are ali included in the sphere of actiom of our special 
sections, but tho organisation of the smaliccr ones is yet 
in the making. We sent District Industrial Commis- 
sarics into the larger country towns for the ,purpose 
of carrying socialisation intosiect. The constitution of 
industrial councils in the layer communities is pro- 
ceeding. Theso Jatter are s.ovurdinate to the District 
Industria) Councils in the Jaixer towns. The indus-, 
trial, agriculturul and generar <upply Councils together 
form the so-called communal “nd economic councils. The 
congress of the latter as a Supreme Council of Public 
Economy is to be summoned aftr the first Sovict Congress. 

We aro thus on the best way to the realization of 
the socialistic system of prod tign, in the entire terri- 
tory of production and cconomsr’ life in general. Our mos” 
imminent task, however is tha fitting out of our troops 
now taking the fleld against tue Allied bourgeoisie with 
the necessary animuni.ion anw other indispensable sup- 
plies. We aro unfortunately net in the position by far— 
owing Jo tho great shortage o!sraw materials—to supply 
all the proletarian multitudes* who want to go to the 
front with the greatest enthusiasm and readincss, with 
the materials of war. Wo setrour hopes on the speedy 
assistance of our Russian conirpdes, for if we could ob 
tain immediate connection witl Russia, we could easily, 
by help of imported raw materfals, fit out a mighty pro- 
letarian army in our factories, at present lying still. 

We owe our Russian broiiers who have signally 
lightened and simplified our task with their ploneer work, 
the greatest homage and gralityde. 


Julius Hevesi. 


Socialism 
I BEFORE 


As the revolutionary events scaking place in Serbia 
are attracting much attentiong it seems appropriate 
tu give a short account: of thy socialist movemont in 
Serbia. 

Socialist ideas have spread mnong the Serbian people 
in the second half of the nineieynth century, but, owing 
to the economic and political; conditions os Serbian 
society, the movement degenerayed into petty-bourgeois 
radicalism. The best-known systesmen and politicians 
of yesterday and to-day, such ay Pashich, Pretich, Mile- 
tich, Predanovich and others. in thoir time called 
themselves socialists and revqutionaries. Later they 
became the obedient servants; of Nicholas If., And 
to-day thoy are the agents of tve European and Amer- 
ican bankers, and the most i@arked reactionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries. As to 136 who remained true 
fo their revolutionary and trivy socialist fdoal, they 
passed tho greater part of the» lives in prison, If they 
did not lose them outright. 

Owing to this experience om one side and to the 
penetration and development of Rapitalism on the other, 
the present-day labour movenett in Serbia is founded 
on a solid’ basis and hears & clearly defined class 
chnracter. 

The first trade-union- organisations were founded in 
Serbia in 1901. Rut our proletariat could not have 
its legal political party,— tho reactionary and abso- 
Jutist régime of tho time furbidding it categoricaily- 
{n order to break its chains, our labouring class had to 
resort to illegal struggle. It organived into workers socictics, 
philanthropte societies, art soavacs, choirs; it published 
its periodicals and booklote itilegally, under various 
forms; it held its meetings; and sittings at night 
secretly, in dark and damp/allars. In short, it car- 
ried on the struggle under e¢yyaordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

This struggle found expretsion, 
March, 1903, in @ great revaintionary demonstration. 
Blood ran in the streets of: welgrade. The Serbian 
proletariat suffered losses ‘in ghuman lives but tho 
absolutist régimo was morally nbolished. Two months 
later, on the 29th of May, 1908, our bourgeoisie and 
the military élique murdered ,we last Obrenovich and 
seized power. The prolotari:t profityfl by this opportu. 
nity to organize itself politicalir+and econmically. Party 
organisations and syndicates yore established in the 
whole country. On the 20th « July, 1903, the first 
congress of the party ahd ine anited syndicates was 


on the 25th of 
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in Serbia. 


THE WAR. 


summoned in Belgrade. The congress decided to institute 
the Serbian Social Democrat [arty and the General 
Confederation of Labour. 

Ona platform of class war, rejecting all compromise and 
cooperation with the bourgeois parties, and disregarding 
their democratic finory, — the socialist party and the 
trado-unjon organizations always marched side by side 
in the battle for tho interests of tho working clas& 
This accurd goes as far as when the General Confederation 
of Labour delegated members into the central committee 
of tho party and vico versa. Thanks to the purely 
class character of our movement, thanks to a perfect 
unity of action in the economic and political sphere 
and to the socialist education of our small proletariat, 
the Serbian working class succeeded, after ten years 
of struggie, in squeezing important concesslons from the 
bourgeoisie. In 1911 the ruling class was constrained 
to pass a law, by virtue of which working hours were 
limited to a maximum of ten hours a day. It must be 
observed, that up to then, usual hours were from twelve 
to fifteen ao day, and in many cases even sixteen, 
eighteen and more. This law guaranteed a weekly rest 
of thirty-six-hours for workmen without distinction of trade, 
forbid night work for women as well as for boys under 
eighteen, A serics of similar reforms are further contained 
in the same bill. 

Such reforms in a country whero industrial development 
is io its infancy and whero the Jabouring class had but 
two deputies in the bourgeois parliament of one hundred and 
sixty-six members, must be reckoned a great success, seving 
that in tho countries of advanced industrialism and 
culture, whero labour deputies could bo counted by tho 
hundred in the bourgeois parliament, social Jegislation 
was far in the rear of «barbaric» Serbia. This of course 
was duo neither to, tho merits nor to the far-sighted- 
ness of our bourgeoisie, which would not hear of con- 
cession8 and resisted to the last moment. Between 
1905 and 1911 it brought heforo Parliament several 
bills destined to throw dust into the eyes of the 
working class. These drafts were mere caricatures of 
social legislation. In each case the Serbian prolotariat 
replied by redoubling tho energy of its strugele and 
the force of its attack. It did not follow the bourgevisie 
to Parliament. It made the bourgeojsio come out inte 
the street to fight on a ground much more dangerous 
for it, where the capitalist class felt itself beaten and 
was forced to make concessions. These concessions con- 
finned the conviction of our working class, thut class 
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war-and revolutionary methods wore the best and only 
way leading to the emancipation of tho proletariat. In 
this manner we escaped the dangerous diseases called 
yellow syndicates and reformist socialist parties; even u 
they appeared, they could not do much harm, For 
When they attempted to penetrate the Jabour move- 
ment, the proletariat energetically repulsed them. Where, 
in spite of all, undesirable manifestations occurred, 
& radical operation was undertaken to savo the rest 
of tho organism. Separate individuals and entire groups 
wert driven out ofthe party aud the labour movement. 

As a result, the reformists and partisans of coalitions 
and compromises always returned to whero thoy had beon 
sent from, to their proper place in the ranks of the bour- 
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ecoisie. Many were speedily mage ministers. But the 
proletariat Jost ‘nothing in these «deliverers» except 


bad advisers, their loss was rathe:- beneficial to the work- 
Ing class, than otherwise, 
It must bo admitted, that with this conception, we 
wero nearly always in a state ©f isolation within the 
Second International. We were -pointed out to other 
«wiso and far-secing» parties as scrtarians and hot-heads, 
But wo would not turn from our-way. Our conception 
of Marxisin and of the struggle fou the deliverance of the 
proletariat loft no other attitude possible. It is with this 
concoption that wo were overtancn by the Balkan war 
and thon by the generai cataclysm, that has destroyed mil- 
lions of human lives ant milllards of public wealth. 


Hl. THB PROLETARIAT AND THE WAR. 


When in 1908 the rapacious imperialism of Austria- 
Hungary annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, a country 
populated by Serbians, oyr young and ardent bourgeoisie 
profited by the opportunity to clothe its capitalistic ambi- 
tions in national garments, It declared the country and 
the nation in danger. Iyerything for the army; every- 
thing for armament; everything for national defence! 

Tho Serbian proletariat answered: Down with the war 
between naticns! Long live the international solidarity 
of the workers! 

Unfortunately, the socialist parties of Austria and 
Itungary did not do their duty at this moment. The voice 
of the Serbian proletariat was a cry in tho wilderness. 
Nevertheless, we did not ceasg our activity. 

In 1909, at the initiative of our party, the first inter- 
Rajkan socialist conference was called in Belgrade, with 
the aim of uniting ‘the nations of the Balkans and 
leading the struggle against imperialistic wars to success, 
the conference demanded the formation of a Federal Bal- 
kan Republic. Besides this we made the altitude of the 
Austrian and Hungarian comrades the subject of discus- 
sion at the International Socialist Congress of Amsterdam 
in 1910; but our indictment unfortunately failed to turn 
the many other socialist parties from the wrong course. 

Nevertheless, when in 1912 Serbia and tho other 
Balkan countries declared war on Turkey for tho pur- 
pose of «delivering our fellow-countrymen, oppressed by 
five conturies of Turkish Slavery», our party remained 
irne to its socialist and internationalist ideals.! It stood 
up against the war with all its might and voted against 
war credits, In spite of tho envelope of «Liberation» in 
which tho rulers wrapped it, It proclaimed and empha- 
sised class struggle and socialist revolution as tho only, 
means leading to the liberation of the oppressed classes 
and consequently, of the oppressed peoples as well. We 
opposed the projects of divisiun and repeated our project 
of uniting the Balkans in a Federal Republic. Our asser- 
tion, formulated by comrado Lapchovich, that the Balkan 


bourgeoisie wages this war woul tho aim of conquer- 
ing new territories, jn other wyrds markets, and not 
the deliverance of any people, — hat it would quarrel 
over the division of the spoils oud thrust tho peoples 
into mutual slaughter, was not long in being confirmed 
by events. After having defeated Turkey, when tho 
oppressed Christian peoples wero finally «dolivercd», 
the capitalists set the «liberate» about each others’ 
ears. So it happened, that in June, 1913, oight months 
ufter the declaration of the war of siberation», the allies 
of yesterday went lo war among tuemsclyes. In this war 
Serbia was attacked. The Bulgatian army attacked tho 
Serbian army in the night, without a formal declaration 
of war. 

Still, ia spite of the defensive character of the war, our 
party once again held up the revolationary banner of prole- 
tarian solidarity. With even more energy than in the two 
preceding casos, it forght againsi.the fratricidal war. Wo 
exposed the imperialist characte? of the war and de- 
manded the formation of a Federal Balkan Republic. 

During and after the conflict we steadily continued 
our revolutionary and socialist propaganda. Our repre- 
sentations began to win the broad nrasses of the people. 
rearing un extensive growth of the socialist party, tho gov- 
ernment dared not appoint electivim for the parliament, 
although it had twe victorious yeurs to its credit. Thus 
a yoar passed in procrastination. /At last the government 
was furced to dismiss the discredited parliament and 
appoint fresh elections. 

This was in June, 1914. The canvassing had hurdly 
began when Austria-Ilungary seit Serbia the notorious 
ultimatum of the 10-23rd July. 

When in 1914 ‘Serbia was altacked in form, when 
this time it was rensonable to tulkk of a defensive war-— 
if this word could have any meating for us within the 
capitalist system—our party declara@l war against imperial- 
ist war.. It loudly proclaimed, that the Serbian and 
Austro-Hungrian proletariat had no conflicting interests, 
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and that tho bourgeoisie was gudty of tho bloodshed. We 
did not hesitate to maintain, that the Serbian bourgceoi- 
sie played the part of agents 13 the western bankors and 
to Czarism. We appealed to 112 solidarity of tho inter- 
national proletariat and to-.u3 revolutionary activity. 
But on this occasion again our' ice remained practically 
jsolated in the Setond International. For Gorman and 
Austro-Hungarian social-democxicy, whose government 
unloosed the world war, ti French, Bolgian and 
English socialists, whese ruling] Gass at the last was just a8 
guilty of the imperialist war xzas thoso of the Central 
Powers, all summoned the prdjtariat to fight in defence 
of the common «fatherland» Thns we were the only 
socialist party of the belligete3t countries — with the 
exception of the Russian — gat protested against the 
imperialist war in 1914. 

it is superfluous to expaé:@c upon the vigour with 
which we were persecuted by lei gig circles. In the beginning 
of the war our organisations mire deprived of the possi- 
bility of action and our prctsa was systematically sup- 
pressed. Nevertheless, during ty first fiNcen months of the 
European war we carried on most energetic struggle 
against our own and the Allied pgurgeoisic. Then in the end 
of 1915 caine the great cat:e-cophe of Serbia and the 
occupation of the country by g-¢rman, Austro-Hungarian 
and Bulgarian troops, an occteostion lasting three ycare. 
The losses suffered by the Sfriian people surpass any 
known to history. They affecég the working class, most 
of all. 
not turn from jts way. 
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In spite of all these wrisfortunes, our party did - 


During the three years of occupation it unfortunately 
could undertoke nothing of importanco, for the remnant 
of our proletariat was scattered to the four winds; some 
in occupied Serbia, some in Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany as prisoners of war or jnterned; some 
under arms on the Saloniki front, others in various Matente 
or neutral countries as fugitives. 

Thus collective action was out of the question for 
our party. Only isolated individuals could Jif up their 
voice in the name ofthe Serbian proletariat, and this voice 
was valid only ff it corresponded to the attitude of our 
party and of the Serbian proletariat. It is thns that the 
attitudes of our comrades Katzlerovich and Popovich 
ought to bo appreciated. When Comrade Katzlerovicl 
spoke in the nanio of the Serbian proletariat in Kicnthal, he 
was right in doing so, for his attitude corresponded to 
that of our proletariat. But when comrades Katzlero- 
vich and J'opovich went to Stockholmand deposed their 
memorandum at the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee, they 
had no right to speak in the name of our party and our 
labouring class for the simple reascn that neither the 
one nor the other had ever placed themselves on the 
point of view of those who they pretended to represent. 
And when J, well knowing our proletariat, affirmed this 
first in Switzerland and later here in Russia, some com- 
radcs hesitated to believe me. But the confirmation of 
my words was not long in the coming. As soon as opr 
party found a possibility of speaking collectively, this 
was done and their words left nothing to wish for. 


Ill. THE SERG{AN PROLETARIAT AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


We will now examine wlrgier tho Serbian socialist 
party or rather the Serbian sgoletariat has changed ijs 
views during the three yeara of occupation and sinée 
he union of the Serbian peple. This question may 
without fear of contradiction 1's answered: no. 

Kor if our working clika could firmly stand oy 
the ground of international sreletarfan class war when 
all other socfalist parties, gré.3 ynd small, placed them: 
selves on the ground of natiqra: defence and coopera- 
tion with the bourgeolsic; when Ahere was nelther Zim- 
merwald nor Kicothal, nor Hugsian revolution, por Ger- 
man revolution, nor. Austro-I{uggarian revolution; when 
oné could talk of the creation pf socialist republics and of 
the dictatorship of the proletarigt as of a distant drcam,— 
how then could the Serbian qroletariat act otherwise 
to-day, when social-patriotisns social-opportunisin ond 
social-imperialism have sufferea complete failure and our 
ideal, 80 far distant yesterd:ty, has become a tangible 
reality? 

No it could not and has Adt changed its attitude. 

We quote some facts touchmg this subject: the Ser- 
dian sccialist party is almost thcjonly party which not only 


at no time condemned or combatted bolshevism and the 
Russian proletarian revolution, but is one of the few 
partics that never mado reservations on this subject. 

In the beginning of this year, when the united hing- 
dom of Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes came into being 
our party was invited to cooperate. It refused. More 
than that, when one of the members of the Croatian 
socialist party accepted a seat in the government, the 
Serbian socialist party censured. him and declared that 
a socialist minister in a bourgeois cabinet was no better 
than a capitatist minister in the eyes of the party, and 
that he would be opposed just as any other bourgeois 
minister. 

When the Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian troops, 
in the end of 1918 began {o evacuate Serbian, territory, 
our workmen and peasants began to create their soviets, 
When the «Liberators», that §s, the Allied troops arrived, 
these soviets were mercilessly suppressed. Tho Serbian 
and Allied soldiery committed tho most atrocious crimes 
In the struggle against bolshevism. According to infor 
mation received, all persons suspected of revolutionary 
and bolshevik sentiments were shot on tho spot or deliv- 
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ercd into the hands of the notorious komitadjis, for exe- 
cution. ; 

But by suppressing the sovicts and murdoring tho 
revolutionarics, neither the Allies nor the Serbian govern- 
ment succecded in diminishing want, starvation and gen- 
eral discontent. On the contrary ail this grew from day to day. 

Our party did not take part in the Bern conference, 
tho conference of the Yellow International, Its absten- 
tion was not a mattey of chance, for if the delegates of 
tho Allics could yo to the conference, the delegates 
of the vassal states of the Allies might bave equally been 
permitted to go. But our comrades prefercd not to go, 
desiring thus publicly to manifest their non-solidarity with 
those who betrayed the cause of the proictariat and of 
socialism. The reason why they did not go to Bern is 
clearly shown by tho Jetter despatched in January to the 
bureau of the first communist congress in the name of 
oug party by comrades Lapchevich and Filippovich. In 
this letter our comrades declare their solidarity with the 
heroic Russian proletariat and with the international 
revolutionary proletariat. They also wrote tho following: 

«The recent invitation of the social-traitors to 
send our delegates to ue was refused by our 
party for wo do not wish to have anything to do 
With the betrayers of socialism... The Serbian 
social-democratic party as well as the social-demo- 
cratic party of Bosnia-Herzegovina place themselves 
on the communist platform. The best part of tho 
workers of Croatia and Slavonia are convinced ag, 
we are, that the road to socialism Jeads through 
tho dictatorship of the prolctariat and that the form 
of this dictatorship is expressed in soviet: power». 

Is not this declaration clear and withait eyuivocation? 

Finally, telegrams arrive daily to show us that our 
party has pot changed its attitude and that on the con- 


trary, it has entered upon the final struggle, the decisive 


strugele for the liberation of the proletariat and the 
establishment of communis. 
We quote some of these telegrams. 

«The meeting of Serbian workers that took place 
on March 26th in Belgrade enthusiastically grects 
the dictatorship of the Magyar proletariat and de- 
clares itself ready to support its Hungarian brothers 
with all its force till the complete victory of world 
revolution. Signed: Filippovich». 

This solidarity showed itself in deeds, for o Stockholm 
telegram, dated April 2d, says: 

' It ds reported from Vienna, that the Serbian 

royal government applied to the Allies for military 
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aid to smother the Hungisrian revolution. The 

labour organisations replica by the proclamation 

of a gencral strike in Belgrade and other townse. 

Some days later, on the 12th:of April, a Budapest 
Wireless reports: 

«According tu information received from Serbia, 
proletarian revolution is approaching, The Serbian 
ariny occupying Hungary Jocks with envy on their 
brothers on the other side of ibo demarcation line, 
the Hungarian proletarians. Ja the region of the 
old line of dentarcation, the Serbians threw down 
their arms and fraternised with our comrades. To- 
day, at four o’clock in tho cteynoon, French soldiers, 
coming from Segedina occupiéd New-Segedina and 
the bridge behind the Serbians. In order to smother 
imminent rovolt, the Serbian military authorities 
arrested on Thuréday several ¢umrades carrying con- 
munist proclamations. The byzracks are turned into 
prisons and are filled with jtisonere». 


Two days later, on the 14th of April a French tele- 
gram from Lyons says: 

«In consequenco of thw'resignation of several 
wembers of the Serbian cabinet Mr. Pretich is 
vngaged in the formation oft’ new ministry. All 
partics s&vo the social-demgcratic party are to be 
ropresented in the new cabidét». 

Since then we have no furthed information of what 
is going on in Serbia and the otlier Yugoslav’ countrics. 

According to the preceding, tae Serbian proletariat 
and jts’ political representative, th* socialist party, in the 
past as in tho present, always. hosl high the red banner 
of international working-class Jiberation. 

IT am convinced that in the ‘fulure our proletariat 
will fulfill with honour the histori¢e task imposed upon it 
by present and coming events. 

The Russian proletariat and Yho labouring class of 
tho world may bo certain of always finding in the Ser- 
Wan proletariat loyal and sincare comrades in the 
establishment of the communist {ntornational. The heroes 
of the Russian revolution, whore superhuman efforts 
have evoked the admiration, sympathy and solidarity of 
the workers of the entire world, may be sure that she, 
Serbian peaganis and workmen will not be the last to 
hold out to them a brotherly hand, even if at tho 
present moment circumstances prevent them from being 
among ‘the first. 


Iya Milkich. 
Moscow, April 30, 1919. 
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Regarded from the econynic standpoint tiny Latvia 
presented before the war th aspect of the most devel- 
oped part of Russia. Not orfly such important industrial 
ecntres as Riga and [ihau, but also the villages 
showed of the highly capitakst{e development of the country. 
In tho villages, the percegt.s.e of purely hired labourers 
or landless population congidprably exceeded the aumber 
of «landed» peasants. In anip respect Latvia presented 
an exceptional picture, evel 81 comparison with the West. 
The war brought great ¢h&rges in the life of the country. 
Not oniy was it materially yapaged, not less than Belgium 
or Poland, but also depozumted, and to a much higher 
degree than the rest of Ryssfa. In Riga the inhabitants 
before the war numbered #25.000 and the census taken 
in January, 1919, showed the number reduced to 212,000, 
of whom the aged formed 25'/o, For every hundred men 
there gre now 180 wémen; before, as in all industrial 
centres, it was the young s,asculine generation that pre- 
dominated. A hundred thzasand {ndustrial proletarians 
together with their families were removed, in the year 
1915, at the time of the evactlation of factories and mills, 
and dispersed in differonts:dwns of Russia, where they 
remain until the present Ujy, Things havo also changed 
in the villages. The village proletarian is either in his 
soldier uniform on the flejd of battle, or has become a 
small farmer, or half-partuet, or day-labourer, or some 
other dissimulated form of Wired slavery. 

Under such conditions fi November, 1918, when the 
idea of Soviet Latvia arocv, the question of Kautzky 
clearly stood before ux:, «43 it possible on these ruins 
of the war, where nothing: is left to socialize—to create 
3 socialistic order of thinswe In, our Manifesto on the 
construction of the Socinigt Sovjet Lettish Republic 
we unhesitatingly answered, in tho affirmative. «Instead 
of helping the capitalist cx:s@ to reconstruct on theso 
ruins tho fortress of capita+s bondage — the prolctariat 
of Latvia, will set to work. githow delay to erect its 
own temple of Laboure. who S viet Government of 
Latvia, formed by order «@ tho ventral Conimitice of 
the Social Democracy (at pxesent the Communist arty) 
of Latvia which evisted ditgally in Riga, published 
their Manifesto in Decembcy 47th, 1918, regarding the 
abolition of the scenic Bourgas Previsional Government. 
In virtue of the occupational régime of that time, this 
Manifesto could only beginp~e circulate in Riga on De- 
cember 25th, when the Soviet! Government had already 
entered the territory of tjitvia mnd had taken the 
town of Valk. Simultancou4ly with the signing of the 
Manifesto the Presidium of the Soviet Government of 
Latvia, whose members wey: xt that moment in Mos- 
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Louths of Sovict Letvia, 


cow (Stouchka, Danishevsky, Lenzman and Peterson 
fixed the day and place, January 13th at noon in th 
Ifouse of the Knirhts in Riga, for the convocation of the 
Assembly of the Workers’, I'easants’ (landless) aud Sol- 
diers’’ Deputies of united Latvia. When in December 
13th I handed over, simultaneously with the commu- 
nication on the construction of the Soviet Government of 
Latvia, an invitation to our Assembly, to the late 
I. M. Sverdloff, President of the Alt Russian Central 
Executive Committeo, he smiled and*‘sald: «Are you not 
fixing your Assembly too soon, Comrade Stouchka, when, 
you have not yet got a span of land? But I shall cer- 
tainly attend the Assembly». I replicd, that we should 
try to keep our word. And, in effect, on January 41h 
we were able to telegraph to Comrade Sverdloff from Riga 
that tho appointment of January 13th for the meeting 
of the Assembly remained in full force and that we 
expected him. Comrade Sverdloff, on his part, was true 
to his word, and arrived. 

On what did we base our assurance when with such 
confidence wo fixed tho day for the Assembly? First of 
all, on our faith in tho proletariat of Riga, in spite of 
its occupation. Secoudly, on our confidence in the Lottish 
proletariat, In the Lettish rifleman, who had fought in 
the ranks.of the Red Army of tho Russian Soviet Feder- 
ative Socialist Republic, aud who, when seat into the 
rear of the Army for rest, instead of resting, hurried 
joyfully home in order to liberate their proletarian na- 
tive country. For, we invariably, in our Manifesto, as 
well as afterwards, confidently said that there can exist 
in Latvia only a proletarian, that is, a Sovict power— 
or the feudalist-Junker régime of the barons. An 
only the malicious calumny of the German — social 
traitors could confound the returning homo of the Lettish 
riflemen with the so-called Jimperialist intentions of 
the RS. FS. BR. 

The victorious march of the Prolctarian Revolution 
was amazing. Those of the Kaiser's troops, which had 
remained — the decomposed parts as well as tho iron 
divisions — yielded directly to the attack of the not yet 
numerous, but fearless detachments of the Lettish Red 
Army regiments, which had already been often under 
fire. Everywhere, on the approach of our soldicrs, the 
Jecal proletariat rose and inevitably conquered. So it was 
in Valk, in Wolmar, in Wenden, on Jan. 3rd in Riga, 
then in Mitan and Tukkum. Aad only in Windau ao second 
cflort Awas made in order to bring success. But quite 
without precedent was the rising of the Riga proletariat, 
who in spite of the part playod by German troops in the 
strect-fighting and of the presence of English cruisors in 
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the Dwina, conquered in one day, without any external — 


help, although the Lettish regiments were yet at a 
distance of 10 to 20 versts and Were not in time to fire 
ene helping shot. At 3 a.m. on Jan. 3rd I and my 
comrades entered the town ia o German armoured train, 
whichi had been captured by the workmen, whilst the 
reliriny German troops sot fire to the theatre and ele- 
yator. Another week or two, and Libau would also have 
been in our hands, after which Germany (by the order 
of the Allies), or the Allies themselves, would have becn 
obliged to make ns an open declaration of war — that 
is, if the mood of the labouring masses of the West 
would have allowed such a thing. But at this moment 
appeared bovrgcois Finland, which attacked Lithuania 
with its forees from the sida of Ksthonia; and the Ger- 
many of Scheidemann sent against us fresh, newly formed 
regiments of «Socialist Germany», with Hindenburg at 
their bead. Of ail the shameful pages of the régime of 
Scheidemann (and they are not few!) one of the most 
scandalous, is the upholding of the forces of the brutal and 
antiquated feudalistic régime bf the Baltic baron-land- 
owners by tho troops of he German «Sgcialist-Republic». 

Noske is frank and he openly refutes all the reports 
that it was tho Allies who furced Gbrmany to Ieave her 
troops in Latvia. «We aré not engaged to do this by 
the Treaty, but Courland. is German ground». And 
yet on this «German» ground, according to the statistics 
of the Germans themselves, there are only 4°/o of Ger- 
mans, including the pepulation of the towus, What must 
one say, then, of Dantzig’? 

Our task in Latvia was an exceedingly” difficult 
ene. We had to struggle against the external enemy on 
three fronts: 
Esthonian Army* was not in a State to resist the attack 
of bourgeois Esthonia together with her auxiliary forces; on 
the South-Western Front, where In Courland the not numer- 
ous forces of the Lettish bourgeolsio, but tho numer- 
ous regular German troops and volunteers, attracted by 
fen marks oa day and by coplous nourishment (at the 
Entonte’s cost) from Germany, Denmark, Sweden and so 
on, and under the daring leadership of experienced cap- 
tains fram amongst Baltic barons, formed an enemy of 
superior strength, technique and enterprising spirit. At last, 
after the fall of Vilna, on the Polish-Lithuanian Front, 
where we had to send consecutively five of our regi- 
ments, we had not one man Ieft in our reserve. Thanks 
to a mobilization which reached its maximum our troops 
increased in number, but certainly did not present the 
saino former homogeneous Red Army, which we possessed 
in December, 

Wo saw ahedd a tireatening picture of imminent col- 
Japso of the Army, but were helpless to prevent it. At tho 
samo time at the base, we had to perform important 
structural work, It is absurd and clildish to say that 
all this work should have been postponed. We could 
Not, for one day, dispense with tho solving of the food 
question, in the first place for the Army. It was also 
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absolutely necessary to have factories. working (if even of 
the smallest dimension) in order toi supply the Army, 
becauso there wus not o sufficient suaply of boots, equip- 
ment, etc., in the centre. If only wh had been able to 
recall to Rigs even. small part: of tho evacuated 
unemployed proletariat, und @ supply;of factory appurte- 
nauces, Which since 1915 Jay uselessin wagong er storo- 
houses, we should have obtained moro help for our 
front fiom a thousand or two conscigAtious proletarians, 
returned to Riga, than from an add;gonal thousand «mo- 
hilized soldiers or a dozen communis;3 sent ont for agi- 
tation. It is tho good fortune of tig Hungarian Soviet 
Republic that 60°/o of her Red Army -gonsists of workmen. 

Tho food shortage was awful. In April, an average of 
nincteon people died from hunger jn ong day. Under pretext 
of tho Armistice, the German Commuajding Staff tried to 
carry off all that had been plundeg$l in this country 
under ppetegce of contribution or way¢spoila (remember 
that ever Kaytzky looks upon war-b{oty as upon legal 
property). In that way many trains ind ships lef Riga 
laden with bread and othor food stuly before wo ovcu- 
pied it, thus leaving the population at. the mercy of fate. 
Our Western Front; to which our Army was attached, was 
not in a state to supply and did not supply our Army 
with victuals in a sufficient quantity, nod all that should 
havo been distributed amengst the civil population went 
to the Army. For months the workmen of Riga did 
not receive ono single pound of bread. We cannot 
but admire tho solfdenial of thé Riga proletariat 
who, without the slightest murmur, suffered so bravely 
the torments of hunger, The only thing the Soviot Gov- 
ernment could do for them, was to gpve tuem scanty 
dinners, consisting of soup. At the time of the German 
occupation — $0,000 such portions wero distributed; our 
government increased the quantity of) caloric contemed 
in each portion, and distributed 1&03*) portions daNy 
amongst o population of 212,000 peojge. The ingredients 
of such a portion gave '/s13 of the {oad necessary for o 
healthy person; but at thy time of the Gorman occupa- 
tion tho people received only %/1i2. By the month of 
May the supply apparatus: was put in Wight working or- 
der. Thanks to the Ukramna, we coulg pt last begin the 
distribution of bread to the civil pepudation also, in the 
following categories. 

Kirst category—*/s of a pound; sec@nd category—'va a 
pound and third category—'/s of a pound. ‘Tho distribution 
was even provided for 14 days ahead. This insignificant 
store of provisions fell {nto the hands of the German troops, 
who (according to received information) ~vld them off to 
speculators. 

We had yet to arrange the means olsdistributing the 
food stuffs. The communists in Riga lead ut their dis- 
posal well-developed workmen’s co-operatives. Wo trans- 
formed them into Government orgars eof distribution, 
and introduced into them a8 obligatory: ofembers all the 
electors of the Soviets, that is, ‘all the. lgbourers; at the 
same time we abolished all share-holcers ducs. A month 
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after the introduction of catevoric food cards we intended 
to realize the registration of al labourors at the corres- 
ponding local centres of disthibytion. But the taking of 
Riga by the Germans interqiptcd tiis work, which was 
hut half finished. 

Latvia is, principally, an ugricultural country; but 
the rural economy had aupady in the sixties of the 
Jast century taken @ piircly monctary form. Tho 
number of Jandless peasangs oxceeded the landowning 
ones by four times. 
war. During the war the eumber of farmers who were 
employing Jay labourers 4ngiderably diminished, and 
patt of the hired labour wok another unrecognizable, 
natural form. But tho sv&ctance of capitalist economy 
remiinod. We at once naiohalized without indempifi- 
cation all tho Jarge estatew (of over a 100 deslatincs), 
bat could begin cultivatinj them at the costs of the 
Republic only in proportic! to the inventory that was 
at our disposal. We institited 230 Soviet farms, well 
stocked and satisfactorily céltivated. It was more diil- 
cult to dispose of the otherfrural properties. It is not 
an easy thing to unite the intirests of the «grey barons»,— 
the farmers—with those of fic landless day Jabourers. In 
consequence of a sometimes inexpert realization of our 
policy in this sphere, that is to say in the rural districts, 
our agricultural policy Jed to many misuncerstandings. 
But all these dissensions, which had accentuated them- 
selves at the beginning of the summer season, were of 
short duration, and when we were forced, by the military 
strength of Germany, to retire from Latvia we were 
followed by thousands of daz-lubonrer fugitives and the 
same discontented elements “ho did‘ not wish to remain 
in tho Latvia of the barogs. Because of the default 
of inventory and of the detycisney of a sufficiently im- 
portant apparatus of agricpiturists, we wero obliged, 
in order to avoid famine, td Jeavo in force the leaging 
of land which did ‘not constitute Soviet farms and to 
give license to the peasant - farmers to employ hired 
labour, insieting anly.on the observation of all tho laws 
of fabour-protection. The working day in®dthe rural 
distri¢ts was to average int {10 year eight hours a day. 
Temporarily we were forcell to make this concession. 
We agtidedly opposed the distribution of land amongst 
the landless peasants. Tho, Soviet Republic fs, in a 
considcrable degree, a Repuplie of propaganda, but of 
vropaganda principally by «action, und not by words 
We wore obliged to pursue cur dgitation by decrees 
and by actual renovation o; the economic life of the 
country. Wo were forced to reopen, one after the 
other, the industrial establishments, whose work had 
peen suspended or had been destroyed. Wo did this 
regardless of thy enemy, whq stood at 20 to 30 versts 
from Riga. The organisation, cf production was realized 
on a purely Soviet stahdard\_ The management 
belonged to a delegate, chosén by the Soviet or by the 
Soviet government, but with: the participation and under 
the ccntrol of deputies of industijal (formerly trade 
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Such avas the picture before tho 
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unions). The trade unions, having lost their significance 
as organs of class-struggle, transformed themselves into 
organs of power, with the abolition of al! re-imbursements 
of members and with tho obligatory participation in 
them of all workers. According to the information gath- 
cred by an investigation held in Riga in the month of 
April, the average productivity of labour had but 
slightly diminished; but there were also cases of increase 
of productivity of labour. As a reason for the decrease 
of productivity, famine and deficiency of materials has 
already been indicated. Our proletarian discipline was 
strict and gave good results. Mverywhere minimum output 
of work was introduced; a:transference futo a higher 
or lower category of payment was admitted, in depend- 
ence upon tho actual finished work. Our communistic 
fraction of the trade uniuns opposcs payment, according 
to agreement. The Sovict Government of Latvia was 
purely communistic. We did not conceal from any one 
that we were the governinent of one arty, but 
the only Party, who had tho right to the name of 
& veritable Soviet I’arty. All our endeavours tended 
towards’ making the administrative apparatus simple, 
pot overcrowded and cheap, and that the same piece of 
work should not be duplicated. That is why we accepted 
as law that the Central Coinmittec of {ho Communist 
Party and its Jocal committce must correspond in per- 
sonnel to tho Government and the board of the local- 
Executive Committees. The government, on the other 
hand is at the same time the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee. Instead of arranging fictitious 
voting for the passing of obligatory regulations of the 
Central Committee of the Party, we decided all questions’ 
simultancously in the Central Committee and in the 
Government. Accordingly, we had not simultaneously a 
Soviet propaganda with a propaganda of the l’arty, or an 
organ of tho Party with an organ of the Central Execit- 
tive Committees; agitation, written sand | verbal, was 
ectircly the function of the VParty. The cditor of our 
Party publications was, in virtue of his position in the 
Yarty, a member of the Government. But this did not 
mean in any way that wo had given up party agitation, 
‘but rather that we had reinforced it. (The organ of our 
Party appeared in six languages: Lottish, Russian, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Lithuanian and Isthonian). 

~ Qur government had tho full right to call itself a 
workers’ government: fur not only more than half its 
tonstituents were really workmen, but also all the stan- 
dards of payment for all categories of labour were 
equal — from 100 to 800 roubles (from May 1st 600 to 
00 roubles). As @ general rule wo accepted that the 
specialists were attached to the commissarics and nut 
the commissarivs to the specialist (Kxevpting ‘only the 


‘military department where, according to the general law 


of the R.S.F.S.R. there exists tho opposite rogulation). 

All tho economic departments, for tho’ purpose of 
simplification called commissariats, were looked upon as 
sections of » unique Council of Public Economy, which 
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hy us was differently organized from that of the R. 5, 
F. S. R. Our Council of Public Eéonomy, under the 
presidency of the President of ihe Soviet Government, 
decided finally all questions of au cconomic character 
which had not evoked dissonance. This Council broke 
up into two (production and exchange or distribution) 
and eighs sections or commissariats (industry, agriculture, 
labour, public building, ways and means of coimmuni- 
cation, food, finance and foreign exchange). In such o 
way we hoped to prevent the disunion of tho different 
departments and mutual friction and parallelism, - inevi- 
table under another system, 

The central material administration and contral book- 
keoping, instituted in the Council of Public Economy, 
wore to serve us the principal means of unification of 
all the economic life of the country, and where in future, 
the budget of production and consumption of the country, 
was to be worked out. The Council of Public Economy 
and its material administration and central bookkeeping 
were formed as sections or subsections of a future 
single complete body, of a more or less extensive 
International, with the object of attaining o real and 
rational centralisation. 


On the question of our «International» situation we 
took from the very first, a firm position, declaring our- 
selves «foreigners» only as regards the non Soviet 
states. With all the Soviet states we are tho most 
natural and close allics, In the first place, of course, 
with the &. S. KF. S. R., with whose proletariat 
we are welded together by many years of common 
struggle, All> attempts to infuse dissension amongst 
our comrades in this respect wero fruitless. We 
always emphasised only oa true union and not a 
union on paper. And we stood up in defence of the 
natural independency of any Sovict assimilation, espe- 
cially so under our economic conditions, which differ from 
those of other parts of Russia. This question—of uniting 
centralisation with local Soviot-independence is doubtless 
the most difficult question to solve. Dut experience has 
shown that in practice this problem was nearing its 
folution. From January Sri until May 22nd, that is 
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for less than five months, our power existed in Riga. 
It wa’ too much to expect great results in such a short 
lapse of timo. But yet, if in January who representative 
of the «social democrats» Vinning, the Girman ambassador 
in Riga assured me that «urder was vizinle in our midst» 
and that it was clear to him, that onl¢ ®ve, and not the 
bourgeois democrats had the right to bate the power in 
Latvia, — all the more comprehensible is the calumny 
about the horrors we were perpotratine jo Riga, which 
this samo Vinning ond his partisans st wloat later on. 
We wero obliged to bo merciless, having to deal with 
an unheard of régime of medioval Junkers who ruled 
here before, ond in the first, not yet ¢ompleted, quarter 
of the XX century, undertock two punijive expeditions 
in this country (in 1906 in Russian,’ and In 1918 in 
German attiro). In answer to tho third: jiAvesion of these 
avenging Junkers, this time under tho: firm of the so- 
cial democrats Scheidemann and Noske. who brutally 
destroyed evorything that Yeminded tiem of the odious 
conimunists, not sparing even women unt children — we 
were obliged to take recourse to severd imeasures, even 
to the shooting of the hosjages, consisjing of barons and 
bourgeois, principally. the former. We had to punish the 
avengers of 1906 and 1917 themselves. But whoever 
knows the local conditions of Latvia will agrve that 
we limited ourselves in this respoctto the smallest min- 
imum possible. At the present mément, thanks to 
Secheidemann, Riga is under the «temporary» rule ot 
Gencral von dor Holz, the commander: of Mindenburg’s, 
troops. And if the rest of the Kalsge’s troops, when 
leaving Riga in January, set fire to-diho theatre ond 
to tho food stores,’ tho troops of Scheifemann have im- 
mortulised their coming by destroying the monument of 
Marx, by destroying the tombs of tly) communars and 
by shooting hundreds of communists and other workme 
in Riga and the rest of Latvia. 

But the German troops will go together with Schei- 
demann, the truth will bo once more Uunfirmed that in 
Lettland can rule only the feudal barcis, or the Soviet’ 
power. 

P, Stoutchka. 
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tas of tia Rovelution in France, 


A year ago the revolutionary movemeh’ in France 
already assumed such consi:lerable dimensions that the 
coun|ry’ was on the eve of ® revolutionary outbreak. In 
the sprigg of 1918, mutinieg qcecurred in many regiments. 
and, bere such a decided character that there was a 
nAienrt whegt- the Command of tho French Army was 
doubtful of its ability to restrain this movement. In 
the summer a wave of strikys and demonstrations surged 
throughout France, and im piany places soldiers who 
wero ordered out against the demonstrators refused to 
obey (as in Lyons). But expetially significant was the 
political trike, begun by the metal workers, who brought — 
forward only one demand, —: the immediate revelation of 
the truco aims of the war. This strike spread also into 
the provinces. In Paris alone several hundred thousand 
workmen ceased work, and this strike, which had been 
organised by factory delegites, might have attained 
something yet more granwosvy, if the whole enter- 


prise had not miscarried in \the hands of the Syndical’ 


centres, with Merheim at thzir head, who thus proved 
himself s traitor to tho «evolution. In one word, 
France was ready for Revyplution last year, but the 
course of military events harjng hastened the development 
of the Revolution in Germany; suspended it for a time. 
During the first months raller the Armistice, there 
was 8 jull in France. The French workmen were under 
the illusion that the Peacor:md Wilson's «League of 
Nations» would heal their wdéunds and give vitality to 
their aspirations, But, little »v fittle, as the demobilized 
soldiers returned from the Front, and the incapacity of 
the Conforence became more appirrent, this illusion faded: — 
-it was clear that the Peace Conirrence would Icad to nothing. 
At the prescnt moment, wr axain observe amongst tho 
French Workers, a long unheard of outburst of the Rev- 
olutionary spirit. Worn out fy five years of war, the 
slaves of French Imperialisny are beginning,to present 
their «bill of costs»; and thete costs are heavy — one 
million and a half killed, as “any.more maimed for life. 
industry destroyed; about a rkillion of unemployed (this 
figure was given in March wien the demobilization was 
not half accomyplished); an Inypending financial crisis. 
Day by @#y, the workmen ¢ce more and more clearly 
that they Ivive only themselves to rely upon; that the 
only way out of the presen: complicated situation is 
through Socialism. Sympathyy and solidarity with the 
Russian Revolution, with the séoevicts, with Communism, 
with its leaders Lenin and Yrotzky and faith in the 
possibility of realizing the vitsity of the Soviets, is in- 
creasing.. There is scarcely ane workers’ meeting in 
France at present that docstqot pass a resolution of 
sympathy with Soviet Russia; Orta protest against Interven- 
tion in the asflairs of nationsjstruggling for Socialism. 
At the Jaurés’ demonstrationin Paris, in which 300,000 


persona took part, the predominant cry, Which drowned 
all others was: -— «The Soviets», «the Soviets», «the 
Soviets!» «Long Jive Lenin and Trotzky!» This demon- 
stration, which has not been equalled in France for a 
long time, and which by its grandeur and enthusiasm 
surpassed all the expectations of the French Socialists, 
was not only a manifestation of the Increasing strength 
and unity of the Parisian workmen but a revelation of 
their growing revolutionary spirit and readiness for fight- 
The Nourgeoisie was amazed, and directly after the de- 
menstration, hurriedly passed through Parliament the 

+ for tho «Kight-hours working day»; thus hoping to 
calm the workmen, and, by the way, to prevent the 
demonstration of the First of May. But this last object 
was, apparently, nct attained, inasmuch as (according 
to the press) the streets of Paris became the scene, not 
only of demonstrations, but also barricades and armed 
collisions. Never before had the celebration of the First 
of May heen prepared with such assidujty as this year. 
Tho most extensive preliminary campaign was carricd 
through. In every corner of France, the organizations 
of the Party and of the Syndicates arranged workers’ 
meclings Which unanimously passed resolutions for the 
«Fight hours working day; for participation in the cele- 
bration of the First of May; for the abolition of the tax 
on wages. In most cases these resolutions were accom- 
panied by grectinzs to the xovict Republics,;and by a 
protest against Intervention in Russian affairs. At many 
meetings such decisions as the following were voted: 
«To continue to aim at the realization of Communism in 
«tho Communist International». «To summon all the 
Labour Organizations to commence an immediate siruggle 
agalust the rézime of crime and injustice; against the 
dictatorship of the Bourgeoisio and ruling classes,» And 
«to rouse the Proletariat to the final contest for the 
extermination of «class distinctions» and for the institution 
of a collectivist or Communist society,» etc. 

In the provinces, the Virst of May probably passed 
in a not Jess revolutionary manner than in Paris, and 
this fact must be especially taken into consideration, that, 
at the present moment the provinces are not only not 


-behind, but even surpass Paris in revolutionary spirit. 


At the same time we observo a considerable development 
of the French Labour organizations, and also an extraor- 
dinary (for France) afflux of members to the Syndicates. 

The Confédération Général du Travail counts more 
than a million regularly paying members. Even tho clerks 
have organized themsolyes ard joined tho Labour-ixchange. 
The number of uncmployed, in the montl of March, had 
reached nearly a million. Tho cost of living 43 tontinu- 
ally increasing in the provinces. The wages paid out 
constitute only three-fifths of real wages. Tho working- 
day is still very long. Economic strikes are contin- 
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way breaking out in one branch of Industry or 
another. 

Qf special interest was tho demonstrational strike of 
the railway workers, in tho course of which, at a given 
time, all railway work throughout France stood still for 
a quarter of an hour. The same experiment was tricd 
by tho postoffice officials. In the army also, things do 
not sland well; the soldicrs sre worn out, and in one 
voico with the workinon claiin an immediate demobiliza- 
{lon. Meanwhilo the demobilization has reached the 1906 
class. The rest of the soldiers are still under arms, as tho 
Allies want troops for the occupation of Germany and 
other countries. Discontent and insubordination are grow- 
ing amongst the neh soldiers. 

The prisons are all overcrowded with soldiers. The 
number of these arrested amounts to 60,000, and many 
of them are confined for having refused to fight against 
Russia. More than once, tho French Imperalists havo 
ad to remove from Russia different detachments, which 
declined to use their arms against the Russian Soviets. 
On board the «Austria» the crew and tho soldiers refused 
to go to, Russia and mutiofed, during the course of which 
all the officers were arrested and the General who was 
sent on board to calm the soldicrs and sailors, declared 
that their claim to be immediately disembarked on arriv- 
ing at Marseilles, would be granted and that the police 
would not interfere with them. 

The working masses are 80 much against inter- 
vention that not a single moeting is held without a reso- 
Jution, embodying this principle, being passed. Marcel 
Callicn, from the Parliamentary tribune, implored the 
soldiers to refuse to go to Russia. Maleras, to enforce 
the same principle, incited them even to rebellion. 

In the Soviet Party and in the Syndicates, just as in 
the masses the influence of the Russian and German re- 
volution, together with that of the Third International, 
is growing, and amongst the advance-guard of the French 
working-class there exsits already an important commu- 
nistic nucleus; but neither in the Party nor in the Syn- 
dicates is there, us yet, any dissension. Pericat stands 
near to Jcheux, Loriot, and Somone; Paul Faure and 
Frossart still associate with Renaudel, Compdre-Morel 
and Albert Thomas. The Socialist fractions arc, at pres- 
ent, completely compromiscd in the eyes of the masses, 
At the mectings they aru not allowed to speak, and it 
is cnough for Jehoux and Renaudel to make their appear- 
ance on the platform, fur furious crivs to break out. 


“There have been cases even of open fight. Tho speakers 


on the «Right» were expelled and the tribune taken pos- 
session of by those on the «Left», wiose names are not 
even mentioned in the lists. The Social-traitors continue 
te warm up their doctrine of «civil-poaces but with a 
different sauco. Jehcux, Weber, and Compére-Morel as- 
sert that the economic conditions are not yct ripe for 
Socialism, and that therefore, in order to find tho best 
way out of the present intricate condition of imminent 
ruin, it is necessary for masters and workmen to unite 
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in friendly union. Jchcux, who % simply a satellite 
of Loucher (the Minister of Comme‘xe), proposes to form 
a@ «National Kconomic Council», in? which representatives 
of the enterpriscs of the workmen <od of the Government 
would take part. In tho «Leagu? of Nations» there 
oxists an organ of Labour, which, «cording to the designs 
of its promoters, must’ regniate alislabour questions on 
an International scale and which midst also comprise rep- 
resentatives of tho governmont, emjyoyers, and workmen, 
By tho way, Jelieux and Vandervelde fako part in this organ, 

All these things taken together are rapidly and un- 
restrainably destroying the last yYestizes of confidence 
and authority which these persovg still enjoyed. The 
former minority of the party has airecady become its ma~ 
jority and hold in thefr hands the #apers and the «een- 
tres» of the party. Tho elements mithe Right have lost 
their influence to such a degree that ja. the last Congtcss 
of the party they had not the coyrago even to bring 
forward their resolutions. At the Federation of Gard 
Compére-More], who, once upon. s time was a god and 
a king, was Joft in such « minority that he was obliged 
to withdraw his resolution. 

The masses aro irresistibly forci4g their leaders myre 
and More to tho Left. The circulstion of the central 
organ of the French Socialist: parity L’Humanité, which 
in the course of the war, when U-: paper was in tho 
hands of majority socialists, fell to r.a insignificant num- 
ber, ran up to a 100,000 as soon #3 it was taken over 
by the minority and the Right had cedzed ils collaboration. 

Populaire, which is not read. throughout France, 
but only in Paris and the Departmeat of tho Seine, has 
attained a circulation of 15,000 coj,.cs. But the number 
of the Populaire which was devo rd to Soviet-Russia 
reached the high number of 56,000’ copics. At present 
all tho «Left» papers scll rapidly for instance — La 
Vague, a small very popularly céiiled weekly, edited 
hy Drison, circulates fis 60,000 cusies. The Interna- 
tional, a weekly, edited by Pericay; which openly pro- 
claimed itsolf a Bolshevist organ, 1.33 already, from its 
seventh number, a sale of 15.000 cxpies. In the Party, 
the struggle between tho Loft and jhe Right elements 
is emphasizing Msolf. The questions, of the Russian 
Revolution; of the Dictatorship of tho Proletariat, and 
of the Third International, give ris to heated debates, 
and the orators of the Right cannog speak on the sub- 
jects of Bolshevism, the October sievolution, and the 
proletarian Dictatorship, without foa'niug mouths. 

Tho so-called «minoritists» (som thing like the Rus- 
sian menshevists), who at tho pres‘ni moment compose 
{he majority of the party, uniting =~ most varied ele- 
ments, from Paul Faure and Fros:irt, to Longuet and 
Marcel Callien, cling at all costs to “he idea of unity and 
will not consent to expell tho Right som the party, trying 
to smooth off all angles and reconvis: what is irreconci- 
lable. Thanks to such a course of action, L’Humanité 
for instance, is completely colourleds., or such curious in- 
stances occur, as with the Franchny Jill. In order to 
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create a Jevel on which all @ic, currents would unite 
the minoritists, or at any rate, gh(ir len cloments, modi- 
fied their position, and insistes that this scheme also 
should be brought forward at the -Cougress in the quality 
of a resolution on the current moment. This project was 
signed both by the Social-patricts:aud by the Minoritists; 
but two of our comrades, Lorijt and Somone, opposed 
to this plan one of their own iwhich had been worked 
qut by «The Socialist Sectiow of the Committes for 
Renewing International Kelatichs». Aftcr a very good 
preface, which speaks of the incgpacity of the Bourgeoisie 
to repair the general havoc cated by the war; and of 
the necessity of revolution andl proletarian dictatorship 
our comrades proposed the folio¢ing programme: 

1, Seizure of power by tho grdletariat; 

2, institution of obligatory jasour; 

3, the socialization of all means of production and 
exchange, of the land, of commirce, of transport, under 
the immedjato administration off peasants and workmen, 

4, the distribution uf all producy,, by means of cooperative 
and municipal shops under tho ccj:trol of labour societies; 

5, the municipalization of dwcaiung-houses, hotels, etc.; 

G, the abolition of the bureag:racy, and the transfer 
of the management of all their yaflairs to the hands of 
the employces; 

7, General disarmament, as result of the union of 
ajl proietarian republics in tho socialist International». 

Not only in the working-class but a!so in the midst 
of the socialist party, in the advgoce-guard of tho prole- 
tariat and in the assemblies of the ¢ cderation of the Social- 
istic Party, the voting proved clearly that great is already 
he influence of Communism in Frence. The International 
Congress of the Third Internations! and the formation of 
the Bureau gave a strong incentivd to self-criticism in the 
party and showed the necessity of an explicit answer to 
the question as to whither they wero trending, ond what 
path they ovght to pursue: eithen with the Communists 
in the ‘Third International or stays with Scheidemann in 
the Second International. It waa this’ that, forced the 
French minoritists to raisy the qgestion in the order of 
the -day as tu what their standaru would be. 


This question had been put previously, at the mectings: 


of the Federation. Only two points of view were brought 
forward -— that of the minoritis{s shd that of the Commu- 
nists, The Right elements, Compese-Morel, Renaudel and 
others, hesitated to propose the special resolution as 
they felt helpless. The minoritiss point of view was the 
following. For tho present we d¢ not definitely decide 
to. join the Third International, Wut at the Congress of 
the Second International, which wil be held in the sum- 
mer, we shall form the Opposition, having previously tried 
to induce the Bolshevists likewisu to be present. We 
shall expel the extreme Right and undesirable elements 
and thus transform and improve thsS:cond International. 
Should we not succeed in doing whis, we shall forsake 
the Second International and defipitely join the Third 
International. 
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Tho Communists, on the contrary, proposed to join 
the Third international immediately. The voting on these 
two djferent standpoints is interesting. At the Congress 
of the Kederation of the Seine, on tho question of gen- 
eral polities, the resolution of the minoritists obtained 
3,851 votes; the resolution of Loriot 2,563; the resolu- 
tion of Bluhme (a little more Right than the first) 
1,298: on the question of the International, the minor- 
itists obtained 3,999 votes; Loriot obtained 2,214, 
and Bluhme 1,305. For the franchise bill, the programme 
proposed by the minoritists received 2,351 votes and that 
of foriot 2,015. The first steps towards the creation of 
a «centres are already being taken, and at the end of 
last April was to appear the first pumber of The Work- 
man's Life. On the editorial staff, we find on one side 
the Socialists Loriot, Somone and Boris Suvorine; and 
on the other the Syndicalists Rosener and Monar. Unfor- 
tunately Pericat docs not collaborate Yn the work of this 
organ but separately edits the paper /nfernational. 
However, we hope that in the near future our French 
comrades will comprehend the necessity of a breach with 
the Social-patriots and complete hamnony amongst the 
revolutionary elements of the Labour movement in France 
in thelr common struggle for the Third Intcrnatfonal. 
All the conditions necessary for the Revolution are appar- 
ent. France is passing through a grave economic and 
financial crisis. Ifer principal centres of industry are 
destroyed; hundreds of towns and villages laid waste; 
The blast-furnaces are extinguished; the mines aro flooded ; 
the transport is in confusion. The Bourgeoisie can find 
no way of escape from financial ruin. Tho victory 
has proved a Prrrhus victory. The French bourgeoisia is 
desperately struggling to extricate itself, in some way or 
other, from a situation in which it is threatened with 
destruction, but it is trying to arrive at this end by the 
boldest, barefaced dictatorship. The réle of Parliament 
fs, in a way evident to everyone, reduced toa nonentity. 
The entire Bourgeois press stands openly for the govern- 
ment. Militarism, with state of siege and martial law, 
are predominant in France. The labour organizations are 
persecuted, the press myreilessly curtailed. The French 
Kourgeolsic is Nourishing the sword and trying to force 
its dictatorship on to all Europe. Paris has become 
the centre of universal reaction. But all these attempts 
only reveal, moro clearly, to the cycs of the proletariat 
in France and in other nations, that-the Dourgcoisie is 
helpless, and that the only way out of this situatibn is 
through Revolution and Socialism. 

At the same time, the idea of Communism, which 
until so recently exercised only an Insignificant influence, 
is now growing and spreading. Ono of the last ramparts 
of Imperialism’ is rapidly falling to pieces. We cannot 
predict exactly to a day, or tc a month, when the Kevo- 
lution will break out, but tliat France is now on the 
eve of Revolution can be assericd with confidence. 


B. Blonina. 


Democracy and 


The Bern conferenroe lias brought to light that the 
hatred towards bolshevism, {. 04. towards tho social 
revolution, has brought forth a, fairly strong countecr- 
revolutionary current, not in the working masses 
whose sympathies are instinctively as well as rationally 
with the fighting proletariat, but in a considerable 
part of the trade-union and socialistic headquarters. 
This current must &6 prevented if possible from doing 
harm. 

If, under cover of theoretical speculations, which 
ly the way, have very little, mostly nothing to do 
with genuine socialist principles, wo ceusure, openly or 
hiding under clever formulas, the mighty strugyle of 
Soviet Russia,-—thon we, whether we wish it or no, 
serve international reaction and support jt in its crimi- 
nal enterprise against the first people that victoriously 
proclaimed the rule of labour and shown the firm 
intention of creating a new social order. And if at the 
same time we weigh the respective merits of democracy 
and dictatorship by help of an obsolete phraseology, 
do wo not understand that we thereby encourage the 
reactionary josolence of the vo-called democratic govern- 
ments, which like the French republic, have become 
the hotbed of all anti-Jabour movement and the strong- 
hold of capitalistic defenro? We thus contribute to 
‘foster, in the public opinion; already poisoned by shame- 
less press campaigns, a feeling of enmity towards the 
nations struggling for revolution. This in turn facil- 
itates all those measures to which the sense of dan- 
wer drives the yet ruling middle classes of other 
countries, 

The adulaturs of so-called democratic principles and 
despisers of the Inevitable dictatorship ot the prole- 
tariat thus Joad the. guns of Murmansk, Archange! 
and Odessa, just as they help to create the atmosphere 
in which this vilest of all abominations, this greatest 
of ali crimes, is made possible. A France, putting itself 
at tho head of an international raid, that the war 
against the Russia of the peaxanta and workmen 
represents, such are the palpable fruits of their policy. 
Against it wo must protest and fight with all .our 
strength. 

It indeed requires a certain anlount of impudence 
to handy words abdut the advantages and drawbacks 
of the Russian revolution at a moment when that same 
Is attacked on all sides by the enemies of socialism, 
and when we have not Veen able finally, neither in 
England nor in France, to furce our capitalistic govern- 
ments to recall our troops and raiso the criminal 
blockade intended to starve more than a- hundred 
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million men, or to withdraw the assistan®: given to the 
adventures of Koltchak and Denikin, whg:e undisyuised 
aim is the reestablishment of Tzarism. .sad yet we ary 
supposed to bo in parliamentary oppositiou, that oven 
goes ag far as obstruction. Where’ thes are the pro- 
tests of the trady unions, that ia udison with us 
aim at a powerful mass ‘action? Hf thej French prole- 
tariat rests contented with what is {sing done, it 
will find it difficult to shake off they! responsibility 
for this criminal expedition, undertake hi by its mas- 
tera, when called to acconnt before ‘hiv tribunal of 
history. 

Further, it must be said that 
politically nor morally authorized to prse as moral- 
ists and critics of -those who since do¥ember, 1917), 
have taken up the overwhelming burae$ of directing 
tho first victorious svcial revolution. J us first save 
that revolution, Jet us prevent the Allidt imperialists 
from smothering jt, let us force ‘our bankers, manu- 
facturers and government lickspittles to e®d this ruthiess 
war, this crusade of reaction. After that.tbut only after 
that, we may take up our discourses om the question 
of methods again, If a member of our fandly fa atiacked 
hy highwaymen. in a wood, jt is not fv? friends and 
relations to start a discussion as to whether Ne unfortunate 
was right or wrong in gving into the yood unarmed, 
but to hasten to his ald as quickly as postible, 

The Russian ‘sorialists, who are at dds with the 
bolsheviks, have at last understood 14s elementary 
truth. At present complete unanimity regs among all 
socialistic and labour circles in the matter of all and 
any kind of foreicn intervention, that cajId and can 
only serve thé interests of counterrevolution in all its 
shapes and forms, That moves to hope, tQat vhe hand- 
ful of socialists Who have emigrated front Russia and 
give vent to theie passionaty uccusailony against the 
bolshoviks in our capitals (without suceesy by the way, 
except with the .bouryeolsie and the cabinct social- 
ists) will soon give up this enterprise. {Should they 
not do so, they would oppose the entire revolutionary 
Russia that has just erected a united Yront agains 
its inner and outer enemies. We will hdpe that ‘the 
Russian examplo of revolutionary concord will be imi- 
tated here and that those comrades, whose «demo+ 
cratic» spirit is offended by the sovict system, will 
spare. their criticism fur another time, fr the time 
when they will have forced Fronch «democracy» to give 
up a policy that reminds all too vividly of th¢ worst period 
of German imperialism. 


we’ are ceither 


Paul Faure. 
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Wheih the peace treaty of Reest-Litovsk was signed 
between ‘the representatives of tha Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Sovict Republic and the reprosentatives of the 
German Empire, the bourgeois: press of the Allies, and 
particularly the French, spared! no imprecations, culum- 
nies, abuse and indigoation. 3 took pleasure in: show- 
ing to the masses, intoricated Juring four yeara by the 
poison of bellicose journalism, socialist Russia on its 
knees before German imperialism, accepting without 
discussion the diaconic conditiqns imposed hy the Ger- 
man General Staff and the metal industry of Germany. 
In signing the Brest treaty, the bolsheviks Knew what 
they were about, Lenin in porticular cherished high 
hopea of the final victory of ssocialism, and asserted, 
that though momentariiy weakened, owing to chauvinism, 
the German revolution will not ‘in the least bo retarded 
hy the fact of a separate phace, that imperialism 
will end by complete exposure, “that the example of the 
Russian socialist republic will continue to animate the 
nations of ‘the entire earth, and that its influence will 
he tremendous. «No Marxist-, Sys Lenin in the irre- 
futable theses of nia report on the peace, «no socialist 
in general could dispute, without deuying the fandamental 
principles of marxism, that the interests of socialism 
are superior to the right of a nation to self-determi- 
nation. 

The Versailles peace represents one of the consequences 
of the peace of Brest. Brest has turned against the Ger- 
man imperijlists: soon Versailles, the Brest of the Allic, 
will turn against the Entente. 

If one reads the peace treaty attentively one might 
take it for the work of an insidfous Paris journalist, of a 
subtle joker, a master of irony. One may rocogniso the talons 
of the chicf editor of the Homme Libre of the «liyer» 
One is astonished to miss fo this document an article 
stipulating that the most beautiful German women be 
delivered over to the French General Staff. Why could 
not one also havo stipulated for the emasculation of all 
male infants bora during a period of fifty years after 
the signing of the treaty ? The paragraph of section 
Fourteen relating to the xuarsntece, and commencing 
thus: «If Germany faithfully executes the clauses of the 
\reaty, a gradual evacuation is intended...» is of a 
savoury irony. And yet the conditions, bard as they 
are, are far irom satisfying the feudal imperialists and 
the military party. Marshal Foch, the very twin brother 
of General Jloffmann, has beco complafoing bitterly that 
the period of evacuation had bccn. fixed at: fifeen years 
instead of thitty. And really, ong is astonished at this 
relative Indulgence of the Allic diplomats, for from a 
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military point everything is §ustiflable and «strategic 
interests» know no bounds. In the manifesto of 
the International of the 9th September, 1870, Karl 
Marx wrote: «lf it fs military interests that 
are to deterinine national boundaries, territorial re- 
vendications will never be ended, for every military 
demarcation line necessarily has some drawback or other 
and may be inproved by the annexation of adjacent terri- 
tory; on the other hand, frontiers can never be fixed defin- 
itely and equably, for they are of necessity imposed upon 
the defeated by the victor, thus in consequence hearing 
within themselves the germs of fresh wars.» 

In order to bait the masses, the plenipotentiaries of 
Vorsailles have invented several points that had been 
developed during the war by the press, the social-pa- 
triotic or social-pacifistic organs not excepted. They 
concerned the definition of responsibilities, — William II fs 
indicted for having offended against public moralfty And 
the sacred authority of treaties. A demand for extra- 
dition has already been addressed to Holkand and ac- 
cepted. And these righteous men, these inexorable adminis- 
tratars of justice are very severe indeed to the unfortunate 
Hohenzollern; but did they ever think of accusing the 
murderer Czar of all the Russias, whose crimes are count- 
less and whom their polltical and financial support made 
the enslavement of the Russian proletariat possible. tn 
this question of responsibility the documents published 
by Comrade Pokrovsky and the Manifesto of the ,Com- 
munist. International to the workers of the world give 
definite and incontestable judgment. 

Similarly, in the hope of hedging in the revolutionary 
movement and to facilitate the work of the social-trait- 
ots, the treaty provides for permanent organisation 
meant «to ensure physical, moral and intellectual well- 
being of wage labourers.» What is the good of such 
delusion ? Tho political, territorial, industrial, economical, 
financial, military, aerial, etc... by their very wording, 
show up the brutal illimited imperialism of the Allied 
Powers. Germany is treated like Persia, and like Poland 
of yore. The watchword of the worst English and 
French jingoes: Delenda Ciermania, is strictly applied. 
The partition of Germany, het annihilation has been 
decided by the international association of criminals, 
that goes by the pompous name of the League of 
Nations. 

And in the end enfeebled Germany is brought face 
to face with a «Greater Ententoe.» The League of Nations, 
a3 Comrade Tchitcherin very justly remarked in an inter- 
view accotded to the Jeveefvw, ‘is but an «enlarged 
coalitfon.» A few days before the signing of the treaty, 
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thd central committee of the very bourgeois 
of the Rights of Man itself declared, that the 
of Nations threatened to become reduced to a League 
of the Allies, ruled by tho great) military Powers 
directed by governments not subject to tho control of 
their peoples. 

Here appears in its entirety the criminal stupidity of 
the social-traitors, who, since the invention of the for- 
mula of the League of Nations, declared themselves its 
determined partisans, and made it the supreme weapon 
of their «socialist» propaganda, economically and politi: 
cally. 

Tliis League of Nations, which succeeded in enrolling 
somo neutral states, who, since the fall of Germany 
sold themselves economically and politically to the Ene 
tento, (Switzerland, for example) is, a3 the internation- 
alist revolutionaries asserted, constituted ag a 
furmidable counter - revolutionary Jeague as opposed 
to the Universal Soviet Republic. Is is directed not 
only against Germany, but against the labour movement. 
Thus, under cover of «disarmament» the peace treaty pro- 
vides foy the organisation of white guards, the sole task 
at which will cunsist in crushing the revolutionary move- 
ment of the masses. Democratic Switzerland, that calls 
fiself the oldest of republics and democracies, has estab-. 
lished a white guard corps, the «army police», long 
before the treaty of Versailles. 

The Versailles treaty means the victory of brutal and 
cynical imperialism and the defeat of the moderate and 
elegant imperialism incarnated in President Wilson. The 
Ireaty of Versailles consecrates the triumph of countcr- 
revolution, x0 perfectly symbolised by the dictator Clo- 
menceau, whose work the treaty, in its malsu issues, -is. 
France, which chatterbox politicians, penny dailies and 
the soclal-patriots like to represent og the country of 
revolution, as the country that is in thh vanguard of prog- 
ross, justice and civilization, is, on the contrary, the 
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country of military reaction and the njost appaling counter. 
revolution. 

Ifowoever great the temporary ve-tory of counter-revo- 
lution in the West may be, the [4%guc of Nations can 
bot escape ruin, for it bears within if% own self the antay- 
onisms and rivalities existing between its various parti- 
cipants, Which are ut present temporirily dormant, owing 
to the brutal partition of the Germ:* spoil. It is precisely 
becauso the Versailles treaty, is dimeted against the re- 
volutionary movement, that it wi renain merely a 
piece of paper !. 

If the results of the Versailles sreaty were such as 
the ‘signatories expect, they would evidently be disastrous 
to the revolutionary and soviet mrg‘ement; but fortun- 
ately, the plenipotentiarics, whose sxphere- of vision 
is limited, have reckoned withont considering history, 
which make3 men, but is not mad? by men. If wen 
like Wilson, Lansdowne, Lord Gre etc., somotimes 
gave proofs of a certain moderation a certain wisdom, 
and if in their speeches and articles* they ullowed that 
the Society of Nations is to be thy» new Charter of 
hamanity, it iy precisely because th’y foresaw the red 
future and nourished the secret hope of attenuating the 
violence of its oulburst. The frank -ounter-rovolution- 
aries have won tho game at Versail®s and that is very 
keod, for they in their turn will s¢oa be defeated by 
the revolutionaries, 


I am firmly convinced that the Vérsailles treaty will 
serve as leayen tothe dough of revol$tion. 


Henti Guilbeaux, 


—— BOS 0 


1 Some weoks ago, one of the chiff representatives of 
the German capitalist clase, Dr. Haas, dciared at a meetiag 
of the Democratic Party at Frankfort: ,Jiiperialism will gon- 
quer at tho Peace Conference, fur it is stronger than Wileon’s 
will; but Kntento imperialism will molt avay ag did the Ger- 
man, and prepare the way for bolchevism:. 
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Franz Mehring. 


Franz Mebring, the patriarch &! German Communism, 
died in Berlin on the 3rd of Fepyuary. 

In truth, the rich man loses 5n5 enemy the poor man 
loses his friend. 

Karl Liebknecht and Rosa lyjsembourg were killed 
by scoundrels. who call themser‘as «social-democrats». 
Franz Mehring was brought to ®b grave by an illness, 
the fatal issue of which was, off>surse, hastened by the 
piratical campaign undertaken by 5:.¢idemann & Co.,against 
the German working class. 

Franz Mehring was born ingg%46. His age, there- 
fore, at present would be 78 yey» Nevertholess, up to 
quite recent times, Franz Mehrivg preserved all his good 
spirits, and his friends, in fact, wguid call him the young- 
est of German Communists. 


Mehring was born of an indesanicnt bourgedise family 
and received quite a bourgeois cgiyation. The first years 
of his work passed in the rankszor the bourgeoisie: for 
some years he even conducted ag active struggle against 
the then German social-democrac» 

In the eighties the opinions #Franz Mehring had 
undergone a radical alteration: §\fehring went over to 
the side of the working class. 


What seems ‘so characteristic g»{ Mehring is that his 
relations with German social-derg ¢yucy are formed just 
at tho moment when it is beirg Esubjected to the most 
violent persecution, both by the §7man Government and 
the German bourgeoisie. It is jx:5 during the years of 
the exceptional law against socizyis! at a time whey 
all new-ccomers withdrew from Gerivan social-democracy, 
when all so-called «respectable» gxpple consider it a duty 
to denounce (ierman social-demcg cacy, when the intel- 
lectuals flee from the Labour pag as [rom a pest, that 
Franz Mehring came to the eonguifn that it was his 
duty to support the Labour p§rgv, oppressed, perse- 
cuted and denounced by the hatrz@ of the bourgeoisie. 

Franz Mehring thas became  jnémber of the German 
Social-Democratie Party. Not mi years passed before 
he occupied, together with Bebgit Wilhelm Lichknecht 
and Singer, one of the most pijninent places in jt. A 
brilliant publicist, he soon became :¢nenace to the bourgeois 
press. His blows were always to #> point. His pamphlets 
against Stekker (1882) and agair#% the celobrated August 
Richter (1892) at once won for hee a distinguished place 
in German journalism. Every porgr’al pamphlet of Franz 
Mebring hecomes-an important guterary and to some 
extent political event. Every arszle of Mchring strikes 
hard at his opponent. Every litergsv arrow of this distin- 
guished fighter goes straight tow.fiuis ifs target. 


Franz Mebring was also @ powerful Marxist theore- 
tician. In him we find the rare combination of a brilliant 
pamphletcer and an incomparable political journalist. 
Mehring was considered tho first journalist in Germany, 
a distinguished historian and theorctician and a scholar. 
In tho sphere of historical research, Franz Mehring gave 
us a most brilliant example of materialist conception 
af history. The celvbrated work of Mechring, «Legend of 
Lessing is, without any doubt, one of the leading 
works of materialist historical and Marxian literary 
criticism. 

Mehring’s «History of German Social-Democrary» is 
particularly well known. This book is not free from 
errors. For instance, that part of the appreciation given 
by Mehring of the position taken by Lasale, which does 
not coincide with the position occupied by Marx, has 
been repeatedly and quite correctly subjected to criticism. 
Mehring would: not see the extent to which Marx was. 
justified in his struggle against certains parts of the 
doctrine of Lasale (questions of «patriotism» and so on). 
Notwithstanding this, however, Mchring’s work in question 
is a valuable one in tho history of the international Ja- 
botr moyement. 

In the nineties, at tho heginning of tho struggle 
between the revisionists and the Marxists, Franz Mebring,. 
without the least hesitation, immediately occupied a 
position as opponent of the revisionists. Together with 
Rosa Luxembourg, Kautsky, and Parvus (Kautsky and 
Parvus were at that time still socialists) Franz Mehring 
opened a literary campaign against the compromisers of: 
thoso times, tho revisionists. The blows struck by Mebring 
at the revisionists were always fafal to them. 

For a long time Franz Mehring edited the newspaper 
of the Leipzig workers The Leipzige Volks Zeitung 
These years were the best of Mchring’s literary work. 
His work put the Leipzig newspaper on an_ hitherto un- 
attained footing. Thanks to him, the organ of the Laipzig 
workers occupies the chief place in the socialist press of 


the whole world. 


Later on, Franz Mehring became one of the editors 
and the most distinguished collaborator of the scientific 
magazino of German social-democracy, Die Neue Zeit 
The leading articles ot Mehring in this magazine, which 
he signed by the mark of an arrow, were always a 
model of literary elegance and consistency. 

During 1900-10 the chief editor of Die Neue Zcit, 
Karl Kautsky, began to ‘turn to the right. K autsky 
endeavoured to form a middle gr oup, «the centre group». 
Kautsky began to, vascilate between supporters of 
Rosa Luxembourg and the revisionists — Bern- 
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stein, David & Co. For a short time, Mehring occupied 
a neutral position in this struggle. But it was not 
long before Kranz Mehring became convinced that 
Kautsky deviated from the position of Marxisin and shame- 
fully betrayed Marxian doctrine to the outrages of bour- 
yeois lacqucys, who call themselves social-democrats. 
Without the least hesitation, Franz Mehring doclared 
war upou his old collaborator, Karl Kautsky. Gradually 
the struggle. became more and more acute, until at 
length Franz Mehring broke definitely with the character- 
less Kautzky and his group. 

Even before the war German Bolsheviks formed a 
eleft-radical» group, as it is called in Germany. Franz 
Mebring, Clara Zetkin and Rosa Luxembourg came 
forward as the first reeognised theoreticians of this group. 
Not long afterwards this group was joined by Karl Liob- 
knecht, as one of its political leaders. 

Then the Imperialist War broke out. | 

Qu the 4th of August, 1914, German social-democracy 


voted in favour of military credits and in this manner. 


went definitely over to the side of the bourgeoisie. Karl 
Kautsky put all his erudition into the movement. in order 
by pseudo-Marxian arguments to justify the abject treason 
committed by Scheidemann & Co. Karl Liobknecht was 
the only one to vote against the war credits, and thus 
saved the honour of the German working class. Franz 
Mehring did not hesitate for one second; he put himself 
at once with Liehbknecht and declared war upon the social- 
chanvinists, 

At a moment when the debauch of chauvinism at- 
tained its highest point in Germany, when tho whole of 
German social-democracy cringod at the feet of its adored 
monarch Wilhelm, when everyone in Germany was in- 
toxicated with chauvinism, and when amongst the 
working class there was a particularly strong outburst ef 
hatred towards the English, Franz Behring, together 
with Clara Zetkin and Rosa Luxembourg, camo forward 
with the first manifesto in which expression of fraternal 
feelings towards English workers and to the whole work- 


ing International is made. It ix necessary to recall the 


atmosphere of that time, impreguated with goneral hatred, 
in order to understand tho complete significance of the 
letter in question. It was tho first swallow of the 
Third International. 

Franz Mehring was unable to attend the Zimmerwald 
Conference. But ho sent us a letter, full of friendly 
support. In this letter he stated: «strike not only at 
the Schoidemanns, but expose the supporters of the 
half and half «centre», lead by characterless Kautsky.» 

Wilhelm’s clique put Franz Mehring into prison. He, 
an ld man of 70 years, was kept in almost unbearable 
conditions. But, as we are aware, the. Wilhelm clique 
did not always act so shamefully as tho Scheidemann gang 
acts now. Franz Mehring was reloased from prison, and 
without delay he again set about bis work in the: ranks 
of the German Bolsheviks. He wrote illegal articles, 
collaborated in the illegal newspaper Spartakus, sent 
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correspondence about the German. labour movement to 
the Swiss international press,’ kept Yn touch with younzer 
comrades, encouraging and calling Ahem on to struggle. 

Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg in prison, Clara 


Zetkin ill, for a time almost tae wholo intellectual 


leadership of tho Spartacus grou’ was placed on the 
shoulders of old Mehring. And Mel:cing manged his task 
in the most brilliant manner. 

Right from the very first thund<© peals of the Russian 
Revolution Mehring was entirely ¢:n tho side of the 
Bolsheviks. Akselrod, Martoff, and ¢ »cr menshoviks, who 
for many years had personal ties ¥ ‘hb all tho leaders of 
German social-democracy inelnding ‘*ranz Mehring him- 
self, endeavoured by means of false “formation to inspire 
Mehring with the idea that the K-ishoviks are ruining 
the Russian Revolution. But Mehring : >served the menshe- 
vik falsehood and remained wholly + our side... 

We recollect tho position of affa’ 3 immodiately after 
the conciusion of the Brest Peace. :.’e were told that 
German workers would appreciate ("3 peace first of all 
as our betrayal of the German jywlefariat.. In those 
memorable, difficult. mournful days Would have been 
difficult to find a’ calumny that wa% not heaped on our 
heads. In the German press the foil’ vers of Scheidemann 
and the supporters of Kautsky did not: iisdaif to repeat the 
scandal which was circulated about i; in Russia by our 
nurocrous enemics.-At this moment 1 :anz Mehbring raised 
a voice of protest. He came forwa: i with a celebrated 
article on the Brest Peace, in wh he prophetically 
foretells the moment whea the Bi ot Peace will turo 
itself against the German Imperial °s who forced this 
peace on tho exhausted Russian wor: ,rs. 

Since that time, as often as yr ible and as often 
as his health permitted him, Franz > tring did not cease 
to send us article affer article, in’ hich he associatos 
himself with ay, Communists, inj the: iost complete aud 
unambiguous manner, 

When the Czacho-Slovak countor” svolutionary revolt 
broke out, when the right social-reveitionaries and the 
mensheyiks forced us to unsheath oui swonl and resort 
to the Red Terror, the camps of — calumay 
against the Bolsheviks augmented par cularly in foreign 
countries. During this time the Whole ‘-uropean bourgeois 
and compromisers’ pross wrote agaios:3 us with maddened 
hate and unbeliovable cynicism. 

Again the aged Frany Mel:ring ‘used himself and 
in one momorable article of that tim states: «Indeed, 
were the bo'sheviks ton times smor, merciless in their 
struggle against the onemies of the Pru.ttarian revolution, 
historical truth would nevertheless rev iin oo their side!» 
And Mebring adds: «If tho Bolsheviks remain in power, 
their exploits will be blessed by the *“sking class of the 
whole worl’, fut if a united renction\succeeds in over- 
throwing them; then tho working,clas3 (if the whole world 
will be thrown back for many decades 

When the Spartacus group changécsits name into the 
Communist Party, old Franz Mehrin;» ixas as happy as 
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a child. He called himself prowily by the name of Com- 
munist and reflected with pleacure that he would be able 
to devote the rest of his day to work in the ranks of 
this party. 

Quite recently we had an «casion to converse with 
one of the leadors of the Your‘: Spartacus League. With 
what warmth and tenderness «&4 this comrade speak of 
tho eold man», Franz Mehring; Ho conveyed .to us the 
most cordial and friendly greciigs from him. 

Now Franz Mehring is dea: Ile died but a few days 
alter his personal friends K-;i Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxembourg had been brutal'y murdered, died at u 
moment when the struggle for ,ommunism in (Germany 
entered upon its final stage . 

Many workers of the olde yenoration have turned 
their backs on us during tle years. We accom- 
panied people like Valian, kicshanoff to the grave 
with feelings of sorrow. Wegawero grateful to them 
for the colossal work performe:,.by them ata time when 
they firmly breached the curre:”; of opposition, when they 
paved the way to Socialism. (x:: the other hand, we were 
indignant at the bourgeois pé.icj’ ¢onducted by .thom 
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during the latter years of their lives and the enormous 
harm which they brought to the working class cause. 

It was with entirely different feelings that we ac- 
companied Franz Mehring to the grave. We bent our 
beads with respect before the grave of the old and noble 
fighter. 

Tho reader will remember the figure ©” the 20-year- 
old youth, the Spartacist, who, after the suppression of! 
the Spartakus uprising, was compelled under the threat of 
a revolver to shout, «Long live Scheidemann !»: and who, 
as he died, shouted «Long live Licbknecht!» This is the 
kind of Communist youth that Germany possesses. This 
figure of a sxelf-sacrificing youth will remain forever an 
incomparable example of self-sacrifice and loyalty to the 
workers’ cause. Together with him, in the Pantheon of 
Communism, will ever stand before our eyes the figure 
of a man, bent and gray with age, but inflexible in his 
yommunism, & man who all his lifo, right up to his last 
moment, «knew but one power, but one fiery passion» 
the struggle for the victory of werld wide communiam 


G. Zinoviett. 


W. Volodarsky. 


(1891—1918). 


On tho 22nd day of June Eudt Potrogpad unvisled 
& monument erected to the besivdd Jeader of the city's 


workers, the ardent proletarian :ibuno, who a year azo, . 


(June 20, 1918), foll by the hag of an assa sin, a traitor 
to the Jabouring class. 

eUntil now», sald Comrade Zdoviev us the unveiling 
of Volodarsky statue, «we have gen erecting monumente 
to the fighters of past opochs. ¢\ the course, of the last 
two yoars we have erccted the,, to such eminent men 
as Tchernythovsky, Kallayef, Jagzes. This day we unvei' 
the first monument dedicated ti; one of our own day, 
to the champion of tho proletatsin revolution, Comrade 
Volodarsky». 

Born in the Government of olynis, ino the family 
of a Jew, a tailor. by profession, g olodarsky from earliest 
youth devoted himself to revdutionary work, tearing 
himself therefrom only in £0 sxr as was neccesary. in 
order to satisfy his thirst for kiyiwledge. After working 
for a few years in the «Bund» 3: Southern Russia and 
getting a taste of prison life, 1% emigrated to America 
in 1913; there he worked fn 3 <ilpring factory, entered 
the international tailors’ trade ony. j: and joined the Ameri- 
can Socialist Party. 

«Up to the day in whichfjhe sailed for ‘ Russia 
(April, 1917), says Comrade Vore-f in his reminiscences 
of bim, he was active in party wiik, as agitator, propa- 


xandist and journalist, working among Jowish, Russian 
and English proletarians, manifesting tho same character- 
istic which had distinguished him in Petrograd: stera 
asceticism, complete renunciation of personal interest, -— 
he reserved not a minute for himsolf, but gave all his titoe 
to tho party, to tho Jabouring class. 

He had long pined for Russia; the February revo- 
lution only hastened his departure, and in May, 1917, he 
was in Pctrograd and at once flung himself into the 
vortex and joined the ranks of the Bolsheviks.’ 

This is how Comrade A. Lunatcharsky depicted him in 
a speech delivercd at a sitting of the Potrograd Soviet 
two days after his death: 

¢This man, sprung from a Jewish worker's family, 
after passing the ordeal of American emigration, seencd 
to bring from beyond the ocean a certain metallic elec- 
tric quality, a capacity for compressing and making the 
most of time, sumothing sharp and cutting foreign to the 
softer Slavic nature, something reminding one of a well- 
tempered blade and really yiclding an efficient weapon 
in @ strugule which, as he used to say, can ‘be settled 
by arms alone. His speech was always io the point snd 
as deadly as a rapicr. And for this ho was hated. 

¢A young man, but recently arrives, he kept in the 
background. Thus jt was until July, up to the defeat 
which our party suffered then. Comrade Lenin had to 
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fly, Zinoviev was rescued, Trotzky was imprisoned, the 
Bolsheviks were being killed on the sireets, our news- 
papers Were soppressed and our organizations dissolved. 
At that timo those who stood in the second row had to 
move to the frout, and the first among these was Coni-, 
rade Volodarsky. Ata moment when a man might easily 
have lost his head, he said! «Not one step back». He was 
one of those who could inspire with courage hearts 
shaken by a first failure.” 

eFrom that time Volodarsky occupied daily a more 
conspicious place in our party, We felt that wo could 
hardly oxpect to find another man so true, of such Jron 
strength. Wherever a breach was discovered, a weak 
spot, there Volodarsky was to be found. When tho ques- 
tion arose, of who should direct the propaganda in Pctro- 
grad, we sald: «Volodarsky». When it became neces- 
rary to organize a newspaper which should peoctrate into 
tho very centre of the working class life, bo thoir very 
own, speak their language and express their thoushta, 
we said: «the editor of such a papor must be Volo- 
darsky». And these answers given by us, the leaders of 
the centre, were always gratefully received by the prole- 
tariat. Yes, they felt that this man, who camo out of 
their midst and returned to them with much knowledge,. 
wilh great eellpossession in tactics, was their own jour- 
nalist, their pen, their tribune». _ 

«And he was feared, reyarded with indignation, hissed 
at; abused; others found gentler works; he was rough 


of speech, the personification of the labouring classes; that. 


class loves not to wear white gloves in speaking their 
winds; they tell things as thoy are. And when in spcak- 
ing to the bourgeoisic, you tell things as they are, ft 
becomes frenzied and revengeful. Dut if it takes off 
its whitegloves, it shows its claws and mercilessly plunges 
them into its adversary’s throat. However, when ft 
is frightened and quakes with terror, it demands humane 
treatment and gentleness and crics with hatred: «See, 
of then: all, Volodarsky is the most embittered». He was 
the most truthful of men, had the most correct compre- 
hension of ‘the right correlations cf men and things. 
At difficult momenta when we frequently would go,to Volo- 
darsky, talk to him a while, listen to his metallic voice, 
his ardent eloquent spacch, which, as the bourgeois papers 
themselves acknowledged, often converted a hostile audi- 
ence into friends of oor party, we said to ourselves: 
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yes, — such faith as this can re.indle any torch, any 
candle that has become temporarily iextingulshed», 

«This assassination surely was “ot accidental, 
not believe it to have been accidvno 31. Thoy picked out 


the man Who appeared to them -1c; most dangerous, 
The details of the conspiracy are-n.: known to me, but 


there is logic in it: And, on thejr"ccursed Nevshy, in 
their papers, -they explain and ji'tity their selection 
of Volodarsky. They hated this wit:ne of the Jabouring 
clask with particular hatred. Dut gow comrades, they 
niny possibly be regretting their decd, if in directing the 
murdering hand, they were guided "'v anything like con- 
scious reasoning. For Comrade ZinoSiev was right when 
he said that such men do not die; ehey rise from their 
graves in full armour, giants. -—-tSuch victims never 
stay buried. I saw to-day Volodars:y's body and it did 
not produce on me the impression’ eg a corpse. I could 
not realize that he was Jonoly, le; that he had gone 
from us. 1 saw him enveloped th x infinitely radiant 
atmosphere, created by the many. ti-it surrounded him 

the statuelike Red-anny men, fmeawvably on guard, 
and all these whispering workingn®'1)! animated by such 
mixed feelings of love and hatred, s—« ‘and that working 
woman who wept ovor him as 9v’" a s0n, — verily 
like the sculptured Madonna of Ciri*ian art mourning 
the Christ, the son, not of her b¢d-3! but of her class. 
And I teil you at the moment wij-n’ he departed from 
this life he acquired life eternal? You sing that his 
memory may endure forever: it Wi! and it shaJl and 
it will not: be a hollow memory HFe“the brazen efiivies 
on public squares; it is a memory tht will radiate rovo 
Jutionary energy. He has gone 31> tho sleep of the 
immortals, whither have goue th’ !serous of the great 
French Revolution and tho victims 4i'the Cotumune, and 
some of the dear comrades ‘who f-ll! fa our own rovo- 
Intion. And Jie stands in the front rv of them, teacher 
and fighter. Such men aro immortal, t:ey are unkillable.. 
Thoy give their whole heart. to a civ» Which {s eternal 
Volodarsky gave to the cause of t':! labouring elass his 
Diood unto tho last drop. And thee:>re shall his mem- 
ory endure forever, a memory herot:.jinstructive, uplift- 
ing to courage and energy, — #8 g ‘nary before’ which 
Jet his enemies tremble and which<\"'ll ever bo our joy 
and our pride». 
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emu and Leo Jozines, 


(From personal reminiscences). 


In devoting this article teathe wemory of comrades 
Luxemburg and Jogihes, I con-sine their names not only 
because they shared the same & 2t—a martsr’s death at 
the hands of the brutal henchiga of the German social 
traitors,-—-but also because they two eminent promoters 
of the cause were closely bourR in Ife by a thirty years: 
friendship and joint labour in th®.ervice of the same ideas. 

Rosa Luxemburg was boga In 1870, in the small 
thotish town of Zamost, tn ag:chco wealthy, but later 
improverished, Jewish family. 2%" the beginning of the 
eighties the family moved to Ya;saw and Rosa entered 
3 girls schvol. She preserveg: gie brightest memories 
of her family life. Her mother..was a cultured woman. 
She loved to fead with herp, pildren the: creations of 
Volish and German poets, ois fhe impressionable girl 
wrew passionately fond of poetry, and under tho influence 
of these works herself began cu iwrite verse. She was. 
specially devoted to Mitskewitch8tuld in her later literary 
work you will not often find®y (Polish article wherein 
doves not occur some quotationgsrom ono or another of 
his poems. The family frequ¢gtiy suflored from actual 
want and often even the heddifg gvas pledged for a few 
roubles; but even that did not gygvuke,—as such things 
wo often do, — bitterness or degacksion of spirit. I re- 
member Kosa relating how omt-¢she lit the lamp with 
w scrap of puper, which aherwir® proved to have becn 
the last money in the house whch her father had pro- 
cured with great difficulty. Thofbld man not only did not 
punish his daughter, but, after3rerovering from tho first 
shock, comforted her with jests aeout the oxpensive match. 
This sunny moral atmosphere undguliedly aided the develop- 
ment of the Intellectual gifts of kavg¢dom's future chanipion. 

These gifts wero rematkalg and showed already at 
school. Kosa graduated from theyeygnnasiom with honours, 
and that sho did not receive the folden medal was due 
only to the fact that the goverse.s was ‘uspicious of her 
«political honesty». 

These suspicions proved welf launded: ns a schoolgirl 
she already belonged toea citBlef of youthful socialists, 
where pamphlets were read, gpuolished by the party 
calling itself «Tho Vrolctariat>g vg dreamed of going to 
work among the labouring clasg. But the police were not 
asleep, and, as early ag J486,; 1 18-yoar-vld  +conspi- 
rators had ta seck refuge abrad) Her flight was. ar- 
ranged by Comrade Casprjak, ¢! that time the cleverest 
conspirator of the party, who +Bipquently ended his life 
on the gallows. 

Luxemburg found herself 1% Africh. There ghe lived 
io the family of a German enigragt, a soctal-democratic 


journalist, Dr. Karl Libeck. He was married to a Volish 
woman, and Rosa felt at home in that family. Laheck 
was a very clever man of vast Knowledge, but desper- 
ately ill, a paralytic. The warmest friendship sprang up 
between him and the young student; under his dictation 
she wrote the articles with which he earned his livehood 
and talked with him for hours, continuing her studies 
under his guidance. Comrade Luxemburg in these frst 
years of her studentship undoubtedly owed much to this 
exceptionable man. 


Tn 1891 Rosa became acquainted with Courade Jogihes, 
I possess no information on his earlier youth, neither, 
so fur as I know, do others who worked with him for 
many years. This is explained by the fact that Jogihes 
disliked to speak of himself and never confided anybody 
With his personal affairs. There may possibly be friends 
who know him more intimately, if so they will tell of his 
childhood and early youth. 

1 will relate what FE succeeded in finding out: 
Samuilovitch Jogihes was born in Vilna in 1567, in oy 
vory wealthy Jewish family, He commenced early to 
participate in the revolutionary movement; and in 1888 
was arrested by the Vilna police, «for active propagands 
of anti-government ideas among the workmen». He was 
sentenced to four months’ prisonment, then was placed 
under police surveillance. In 1900 he fled abroad, so as 
to elude military service. Finding himself in Switzerland, 
he entered into relations with Plckhanoff but soon differcad 
with him and Jeft him. It was a time when very ugly 
conditions obtained tn Russian social democratic circles, 
The movement was but just begioning in Russia; and 
Plekhanoff arbitrarily managed the emigration. Whosoever 
did not settle matters with him personally, fell into dis- 
grace, and his right to the name of social-democrat -was 
disputed. Comrade Jogihes was not of an accommodating 
temper and would not submit to: such .a régime. He was 
soon joined by other members of the emigration and de- 
cided to act independently, The most urgent question 
then was thai concerning revolutionary publishing: both 
the young emigrants and the labour circles in Rus-ia 
stood in great necd of literature. Jogihes could dispose 
of considerable means, and. having collected a group 
of contributors: (Kritcheysky, Riazanof, Parvus), proceeded 
to issue the «Social-ddmocratic Library». Here his 
capacity for organization at once asserted itself. Ile did 
not write himself, but he proved nn ideal editor, almost 
pedantically accurate; the fssues appeared in excellent 
form and the trausport also wus well organized. 


Leo 
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Shnultancously with his editorial work, Jogihes was 
engaged in adding to his scientific knowledge. He was 
remarkably well gifted and quickly found his way into the 
most complex questions, possessing a splendid memory 
and a vast amount of reading. ; 

And more: Comrade Grozofsky (which was his pen 
namo then) gave wonder(ul advice to the party journalists, 
Once having Wecome Interested tn some particular ques- 
tion, he was able to prepare a most exact and practical 
plan for its elaboration; but he had difficulty in writing, 
though it were but the simplest newspaper article. Je 
was conscious of this and nothing but absolute necessity 
cond drive im to his pen. , 

And now. having become acquainted with Rosa 
Luxemburg, the grew interested in guestions of Polish 
socialism, which agitated her at that time. He studied 
tho Polish language, which he bad not known tll then, 
and that so thoroughly, that, Jater on, shen he became 
editor of Polish periodicals, he most zealously extirpated 
Russicisms in the articles of Polish comrades. Soon he 
retire) entirely from the Russian movement and devoted 
all his efforts to the Polish social-democratic cause. 

Questions of Polish socialism at that time were ex- 
ceedingly complicated and interesting. The revolutionary 
socialist movement, which found expression in the party, 
named «the Proletariat», headed by Ludovic Varinsky 
and Kunitzky, was passing through a hard crisis in the 
jate eighties. The party (concentrated all its forces on 
terror and was not capable of organizing the labouring 
masses, who, owing to the rapid growth of capitalism in 
Poland, instinctively tovk up a position on purely crono- 
mic grounds. A «Labour League» was formed in Warsaw, 
which strove to assume control of the striko movement 
and, at the same time, carry on a Marxist propaganda, 
Meanwhile a split took place in the party «The Prole- 
tariats; under the influence of the general outbreak of 
nationalist atrivings in Europe, and of tho false comm- 
prehension of the principlo of Labour mass movement, 
the groups fof emigrants who stood at the head of the 
party became possessed with a tendency of combin- 
ing socialism with patriotism. Poland, as affirmed hy 
the Journalists of this tundency, is economically in ad- 
vance of Russia, under whose political yoke she lives, 
wnd therefore the first object of the Polish proletariat 
innst be the Jiberation of Poland and the ereation of 
an independent Polish state, with a viow to paving the 
way towards socialism. This resulted in the creation of 
the Polish Socjalist Party. 

The «Labour League» combatted this current in Poland, 
Whilo in Z0rich, the centre of the Emigrants, was found 
& group of young people which strove to oppose it by 
the general Marxist theory. To this group belonged 
Comrade Vesselofsky, who was brutally killed by Polish 
xendarmes; it also contained students, who later Jeft the 
ranks of the revolutionary fighters, but distinguished 
themselven in other sphercs (among these was one of the 
mort eminent poets of modern Poland, Waslaw Berendt): 
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It fellto Rosa Luxemburg to creZte a theoretical basis 
for the Polish gsocial-democratic wovedient, and fo Conirade 
Grozofsky the found a capable anadgself denying assistant. 

The theses, which formed the foundation of the new 
movement are as follows: Capitalism is developing ia 
enslaved Poland hand in hand with{ capitalism in Russia, 
Germany and Austria; the closest-bond fs necessarily 
established between the bourgeolsid of the Polish prov- 
inces and, the bourgeoisie of these Glominant states; the 
class conflict in Poland is becomit™ sharper and makes 
aQ national rising against nation evslavemens iinpos- 
sible. The task before the Polisa proletariat consists 
in combatting the capitalistic ordeg conjointly with the 
Russian, German and Austrian workers; the conducting 
of this strugele, political and econ mical, is imperative 
taking into account the political Gonditions existing in 
each of those states,—in view of veich the closest alli- 
ance with the socialistic parties irgall of thom Is abso- 
jutely necessary; at the same times of course, autonomy 
must be safeguarded, which makesZit possible to ‘satisfy 
the Polish proletariats’ cultural int>rests as well. Only 
vod universal revolution that tll ¥lestroy the capitalist: 
order and the universal sovereiz;y of capltalism, — 
only such « revolution will brings about the emanci- 
pation of all the peoples, including the Polish; so long 
as the capitalistic ordor deminate:3 tho creation of an 
independent Polish state is an impoz,-bility. Consequently, 
tho task of the Polish proletariat (gs tight, — not for 
an independent capitalistic Poland, cut for the overthrow 
of all capitalistic states generally. 

All this to-day appears indis;.stable; but at that 
iime an immense amount of labourtsvas needed, to pave 
the way for these ideas, Kosa: Lexemburg showed at 
once remarkable journalistic talent ind brillinat thooret- 
ical grifts, and wo willingly accopt’4 her as our theoret- 
ical guide. Comrade Jogihes was hey practical assistant,— 
although only the closest friends knw of this at {ho time. 


Soon the new movement ha: to stand its first 
batjle on a wide arena. In the tsutumn of 1591 the 


«Labour Leagno» was destroyed, aij nearly all its lend- 
ers were arrested. Yet, in spite op this, in 1692, - tho 
ist of May demonstration assumed “immense proportions 
and showed that mass action of the vorkere had become 
u decisive factor in the social life <i Poland, 

In “1593 it became possible t{ renew and extend 
our revolutionary activity at home. Kamrade Vesseclofsky 
proved one of the most capable @xanizers. Thy new 
organisation was jolned by workers @t the «League» and 
such xg were left of the «Iroletariatg party. We decided 
to call ourselves «the Social Demoagjcy of the Kingdom 
of Polands, This denomination sounded strange to biany, 
owing to the combination @f esociniijgne with «kingdoms, 
but it was chosen with a ‘very degite ohjoct:” it indi- 
cated that we, consistent with oug theory, were cpn- 
structing our organization on speci!isi territory, namely 
in that part of Poland where th ¢ proletariat bad to 
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carry on the conflict hand @ hand with the proletariat 
of all Russia. It so happened that in the samo year, 
the fnternational Socialist congress convoked in 
Zirich. We determined to cane forward on this occasion 
befors the proletariat of the: whole world. The Warsaw 
workingmen sent a mandate to me, the foreign groups 
gave mandoleg to Rosa Luxemburg and Comrade Var- 
rhafsky. Tho leaders of the «Volish Socialist’ Party» 
started a furious campaign yainst us. and in so doing 
resorted to the abominable expedient’ charging Varshalsky 
with the notoriously slandegous accusation of being a 
«Russian agent», There wore among them men who 
had long stood in friendly relations to the leaders of 
the Internationa!—Engele, Wdbelm Liebknecht; so they 
had no difficulty in presenting the matter in such a light 
us made us appear a band of intriguers, destroying the 
unity of Polish socialism. Insspito of Rosa Luxcmburg’s 
brilliant oration in refutagen of this lic, the cofigress 
decided to rpject the mandates, both Rosa's and Var- 
rchafsky's. Plekhanof played a very shabby part in all 
this procedure: he was well acquainted wiih Polish 
affairs, and one word from. this popular member of the 
International would have sugiced to unmask the intrigue, 
but ho preferred to keep silunt and afterwards confessed 
that it was awkward for him to «oppose the opinion of 
old Engels». Such things unfortunately occured later 
more than once in the Secosd International: thing were 
often docided there in accordance with the sympathies 
or aNtipathics of popular leaders. We were defeated, 
but still interest was awakened in the International on 
questions of Polish socialisni and wo were enabled to 
explain them in the French and German press. This 
task also fell mainly to the share of Rosa Luxemburg. 
Tho elaboration of questions of the Polish labour 
movement kept advancing ad the movement itself was 
gaining strength. During these years Rusa Luxemburg 
attended wniversity lectures: and, in 1897, wrote a bril- 
ant doctor's dissertation on the theme: «The crow th at 
Polish industry». In tho sewinary she was distinguished 
not only fur sound knowlodie, but also for brilliant dia- 
lectica, which showed in fretjuent disputes with the pro- 
fersor of political economy, Jglidn Wolf, a vehement adver- 
sary of Marxism. Wo simply ¥rganged amuscmont. T would 
entice tho respected professor wna slippery theme, then we, 
clad Jn the full panoply of urxism, would demonstrate 
to him that he knew nothing of such matters. We must do 
justice to the Zirich university to adinit that, notwith- 
standing our aggressive attiiude, tho faculty placed no 
obstacles in the way of our both obtaining the doctor's degree. 


Was 


In 1897 Rosa Luxeimbugg graduated from the uvi- 
versity and decidoa to go to.Gbrmany; in order to have 
the possibility of open socing activity, she contracted a 
fictitious allianco with one ¢f Mr. Lobeck’s sons, and, in 
this manner, became a (ietndin subject. Sho worked 
among the Polish workers i¢ Stosnagne and Silesia, and 
at the same Ume wrote in the German papers in the 
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scientific organ of the party, — the Neue Ze. 1 had 
fone to Germany the year before and worked in Dresden, 
in an organ, the editor of which was Parvus. But in 
1598 we were both expelied from Saxony, and Rosa was 
appointed editor of a Dresden paper, where discord forced 
her to abandon it and she soon became a contributor tn 
the Leipziger Volkszeitung the editor of which was 
the then best German journalist Schinlang. After his 
death she cdited his organ for some time. 

That was a timo when a crisis began in the German 
labour movement: Bernstein came forward and propa- 
gated erevisionisms. Rosa Luxemburg rushed into. po- 
Jemics, and her brtiliant. articles. helped to determine 
the tactical line. (Questions of tactics soon became vital 
for the whole of Iurope: there arose questions of partici- 
pation of socialists in bourgeois governments and gener- 
ally a sharp conflict began between the reformists and 
tho revolutionist currents. In this conflict Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s great dialectical and polemical talent manifested 
itself in all iis force: she soon became one of the, mest 
prominent champions of the revolutionary tendency. The 
Polish Soclaldemocratic party appointed her a member 
of the international bureau, and from that time on, she 
carried on an uninterrupted war for revolutionary ideas 
on the widest possible arena. Here again Jogihes was 
her inseparable fellow worker. The intimate acquaint- 
ances of Rosa Luxemburg will know that she never 
sent to press one polemical or programme article without. 
first subinitting it to him. Nor did the two comrades 
neglect the work for the Polish movement. Luxemburg ’s 
apartment in Friedenau (a suburb of Berlin), was the 
centre to which comrades arriving from Warsaw, were 
seut to seok counsel on all new questions as they sprang 
up; thither also came Comrade Jogihes, in the hands of 
whom were the threads uniting the party at home with 
the emigrated comrades who worked for it abroa/l. 

Thus, in constant fight for the rovolutionary idea, 
passed the years from 1897 to 1005. All through 
this struggle Roa Luxemburg rendered the pruletariat 
immortal services, diverging pot one step from the 
clearly traced lino of revolutionary Marvisin. A char- 
acteristic feature of her personality was that notwith- 
standing the mgyciless, at times even excessive, keanness 
of her polemics, her eminent opponents, among whon 
sometimes were such men as Jaurés and Bebel, showed 
her not only reapect, but ailection. A bond of closest 
friendship united her to Kautsky, over whom she had 
great influence at the time, urging him on whonever he 
gave way to opportunistic tendencies. 

Then came the Russian revolution of 1905-1906. 
and, in that deadly fray the Polish proletariat proved a 
reliable vanguard. Comrade Jogihes hastened to Warsaw. 
Rosa Luxemburg also longed to be there. Vainly we all 
declared that she. must stay in Kerlin, as we needed her 
acicntific work. In spite of our catecworical declarations 
sho arrived in Warsaw one fine nwrning with a Ger- 
man passport. Tyszka (that was tho alias under which 
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Jogihes then went), was indignant, but he had to submit. 
Chtosa declared that nutbing would make her leave her 
post, and set to work in our paper. 

But alas, not for lopvg. A few weeks later she fell 
into the hands of the police, and her identity was son 
established. Fortunately even among the police disinte- 
gration had already set in. A threat of dire vengeance 
on one side, and a bribe on tho other succeeded in 
gotting her freed on bail, and soon after the comrades 
sent her back to Germany. She protested. but this time 
we were firm. 


Tyszka was taken alony with her, Ife had, all along, 
been doing splendid work. Thanks to him our paper 
was coming on boautifully: He had established the edi- 
torial offico in a conapirative apartment situated in the 
centre of the city and kept up the strictest régime. As 
usnal, be did not write himself; but net only each ar- 
ticle almost every short item was written according 
to his indications, so that avery issue should be, from 
beginning to end, as ecut out of one piecu»,—but not a 
line was printed that was not before submitted to bim 
He kept hia contributors tinder strict discipline, admitting 
no oxcuses on ‘the plea of either fatigue or disinclinatton: 
You've got to work, — that’s all thorv is about it.» 
And, seeing how indefatigably ho Jaboured from morning 
till night, ‘all willingly entered into this wonderfully or- 
ganized work. Nor was his vigilance confined to the 
Nterary brotherhood only: he was merciless on typo- 
graphical or techuical imperfections of any kind: Heaven 
help us, if another typo was used than the one indi- 
cated on the manuscript for this or that short item, or 


auy issue which did not answer all tho demands of the. 


printer's art, and any mismanagement in the transport 
department, it was an unthinkab’e crime. The luckless 
offender would, sometimes after a month's interval, be 
reminded that, at such and such a time, five copies had 
been Jate in reaching their destination. There. was 
nothing he did not remember, nobody he did net keep 
track of. Yet, in addition to his editorial duties, ho had 
an iininenso amount of organising» work to attend to, 
Ne thoroughly knew the whole course of party work 
ty the sinallest details and marked all with unowearying 
Vigilance. But this scdulous attention to trifles did not 
Impair the wide seopo of his vision, und in all questions 
of tactics he was distinguished by remarkable bearing 
and foresight. 

Ho was arrestod in February, 
Kosa Luxemburg, and sentenced to 
with bard labour. Jn February, 1907, however, the 
comrades arranged his. flight from prison. Comrade Ga- 
netzky made all the preparations: the guards were 
bribed, clothes procured and the prisoner got away. 
IT romember how he came to the offic. straight: from 
prison, Where he had to stay several days notil a safer 
refuge could be provided, Affairs in the offico were not 
as successful as they bad been: the contributors were 
neariy all in confinement, the: process of printing grew 
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more and more difficult, and our paper had lost much 
of its neatness, (Tyszka immatiately asked for a’ tile, 
glanced through. it, and way horrified: countless mis- 
prints. J pointed out td Lim axhat the proof reader fre- 
guently bad to work in the b&sement, sitting under the 
machine. Bid this did net con*nce him: «Proofreading», 
he said, «requires a heal cid hands; so long as the 
man’s head is on his shouldes and bis hand is able to 
hold a pencil, it does not maticr where he sits». Indeed, 
Tyszka himself was quite capasie of working under such 
conditions... Then he sat dow: and drew up a series of 
instructions which appeared . him = necessary for the 
as taken to the frontier, 
f renember, by 8 revolution: army officer, and, after 
sifely crossing it, he at once set to work directing the 
forcign group's activity, which was gathering importance 
in proportion as the count -revolution was gaining 
ground in Poland and all ove» Russia. 

1 met him again abroad, +t the London congress of 
the Russian social domocrati’! party i the summer of 
1907. ‘Pho struggle as rilelagainst the «minimalists» 
(Mensheviks), and Tyszka, Wh. through all these years - 
had not lest touch with th Russian comrades, quite 
naturally took the lead of te Polish group. He was 
familiar with Russian affairs w the minutest details, and 
took the wost active part in tthe complex work which 
was required at the conyress, “where affairs were in o 
monstrous tangle, In snch cas’ he becamo a «diplomats, 
persistent and determined intpursping his ends, never 
for x» moment swerving from «xstrictly revolutionary line 
of couduct. In this regard he*was, of course, anything 
but a favourite with the «me¢shevikse and «Bundistar, 
Truc, it sometimes als> came * quarrels with our <bol- 
shevik» (maximallst) comrades’s with whom we differed 
op questions of organization. bi +t, thanks to the balance 
preserved by Tyszka, tho/relsicon between them and the 
Polish group always remained ¢atlstactory. 


From 1907 on Rosa Luveéiburg was drawn whully 
into German affairs. We wer neariny the fatal period 
when, outwardly, al] seemed vcll with the party, while, 
in reality, it was decaying 2 the root. It seemed as. 
though the radical current hvd triumphed; the party 
congresses adopted highly ragical resolutions, but Uey 
whose eyes were open, perceaed that this radicalism 
was essentially worsy than any syportunism: a disgusting 
spirit of career-hunting was vieveloping in the party; 
party bureaucracy was growing to monstrous dimensions: 
there was the radical phrasig but not the spirit. To 
combat these conditions, whic% atalast led the party to 
the moral catastrophe of the igth of August, 1914, was 
very difficult, Of the moet intsienglal leaders old Jebel 
had lost ghis former revolutijary sensitiveness: Karl 
Kaytzky never baving been in such with tho life of the’ 
party, now sank ever more de¢ply Into bookish degmat- 
The vew men tn tho ranks of the radicals, — all 
theso Scheldemanns, Eberts, dlaasts, never had been 
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revolutidnists at heart, and sa® ‘hothing berond the end 
of their own noses: tho rest wyrecommon career bunters. 
No wonder, then if in such an Atmosphere, the leaders 
succeeded in representing Rosa af.axemburg, who never 
ceased to sound the alarm, :ad her compations as 
captions critics» who disturb he peace of the party 
from sheer, «love of bickering-. Even Kautzky yielded 
to this current and his econdaet in 1912 ended a 
long friendship. The Pamela bookworm at last 
dared to insult Rosa and ber sbherents by calling them 
xanarcho-syndicalists». 

Notwithstanding thir nerveerending conflict, Resa in 
these Jast years found time for thorouch rcientifie work. 
She was appvinted teacher of political economy in the 
party school, and proved not only a first-class pedagogue, 
but, in addition, while most voasciously preparing her 
lectures, wrote a splendid cots:e of Marxist economy, 
which unfortunately never appeared in print. (It is to 
bo feared that Noske’s bandits: jho in the fatal January 
days invaded her rooms, destro «d this manuscript among 
many others). At that same. fime another great work 
of Rosa's was published «The Sccumulation of Capital-. 

At the same time these }pere the most fruitful 
years of her activity. The pertecution of Rosa Luxem- 
burg by the heads of the pufty had no effect on the 
masses. In overy city, ever #4 the centres of revision- 
ism, the workers loved to hea «our Rosae; and her 
captivating oratorial talent agfed even on thosq who 
were alrcady infected with otportunism. J renember 
éne man from Mannheim, I belb-ve, telling what extraor- 
dinary effect her spoeches produced: how on one occa- 
sion the workingmen declared ft theit leaders they saw 
how they were being deceivdd, and demanded that 
Luxemburg be engaved for whole series of lectures 
and disputes on party questiods, Of such casera there 
were many. 

In 1913, in Frankturt-on-the-Main, she delivered « 
speech against militarism, fur which she was indicted 
and eventually, sentenced to year in prison. IJbut, 
during the period of bail, befory sentence, she delivered 
anuther speech in” Berlin, where she said, among 
other things, thatJin~the barragks of Germany, the sol- 
dicrs were daily subjected tq] inhuman violence ond 
outrages. For this a wew iulictment “was iustituted 
against ber. The defence undekook to prove tre truth 
of thé incriminated statement tind culled for witnesses 
throuch the paperd. In Juac, 1813, 9 few weeks before 
the beginning of the world-wart: the trial began; on the 
day of the first hearing, sever® hundred witnesses ap- 
peared, ready to confirm all tht had been told of bar- 
rack horrors and Rosa's couns') declared that he had 
the names of sever! thousands snore. 

The government took alarm: the trial was adjourned 
and never continue! again. 

During these ytars Comrade Tyszka worked in the 
Polish and Russian parties. They began to Issue in 
Warsaw a legal weekly, butall the party writers having 


been compelled to emigrate, the editorial work was 
catried on in Berlin and Tyszka, of course, was at its 
head. He was then staying at an hotel in Steglitz, o 
suburb of Berlin, and Franz Mehring, a great authority 
on Prussian history, made the discovery that this hotel 
had once been the palace of General Branzel, who put 
down the revolution of 184%. Each time he saw Tyszka, 
the old scholar affirmed that Brangel invariably turned 
rouod in his grave at the thought of such a revolutionist 
occupying his apartment. Our editorial office was estab- 
lished in a small room of the hotel, and here again 
Tyszka introduced a strict régime, storming angrily if 
the work were at all unsatisfactory. And, indeed, it 
was only by the ereatest accuracy that the paper could 
be managed from Beriin, « thing that the literary crowd 
was incapable of doing. Still, owing to Tyszka's energy, 
things went on, notwithstanding that the paper was 
continually bring suppressed and appearing again under 
new names; for the year that the paper cnisted, It 
chanced its name, if I] remember aright, seven times. 
The reason why Tyszka had to work in the Russian 
party was that he had been appointed by the Polish 


party,—which had become a‘ iederative part of the Rus- 
sian party, a3 « member of the Central Committee, And,’ 


being pedantically accurate in all bis work, he found it 
necessary to keep the Board of the Polish party in- 
formed with all common affairs; in view of the periodical 
assembly of the party in Berlin, he had to do all the 
clerical work, and do it alone under intolerable con- 
dition; he lived under an assumed name, the police might 
be down on him any moment; therefore the «offices 
was kept in the apartiments of German comrades, 
where the papers were kept, and for correspondence he 
had the addresses of other Germans. Once we totalled 
up that Tys7ka had, io this way dealings with something 
like a dozen different apartments. He maintained thig 
system for conspirative reasons; he said his materials 
were distributed in such a way that, even should one 
place be ransacked, the police would find but a small 
portion. of them, frem which they could know abso- 
lutely nothing. Qoce I asked: «what would happen if 
he were taken suddenly ill, since no one weld be ca- 
pable of carrying on the work». The answer was simple: 
«] am not supposed to fall ill», And in fact nothing 
but an astonishing capacity for work and an iron con- 
stitauon made it possible for him to gut through with 
the mountains of work with which he loaded himself. 


Tho war broke out. From the very first day Comrade 
Luxemburg started a propaganda against war. Sho 
expected to succeed.jn gathering together for joint work 
a_ select group of German comrades. The first thing 
that appeared needful to her was a manifesto, signed, If 
only by 9 small number of people most popular among 
the working classes. Tyszka at once decided that nothing 
would come of it. Nevertheless Rosa and [ made on 
attempt. Rut in reply to her invitation to discuss the 


__ 
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question, only seven persons assembled in her rooms, 
and of those only two wore at all prominent party 
workers: Mehring and Lentsch. Tho lhtter at first prom- 
ised to sign, but afterwards went back on his word. 
There was nothing to do except that it should be signed 
only by Rosa Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin and Mehring: 
this of course, was not to be thouzht of and the project 
had to be abandoned. A reader upfamiiiar with German 
aflaira will possibly ask: «And what of Liebknecht?» 
Unfortunately Liebknecht was still wavering at thal time, 
and it was only some months Jater that he made up his 
mind to enter the struyele against the war. 

Wo had to decide on conspirative activity; and even 
to. this very few agreed. Tho group which tvok up tho 
work consisted of Comradés Luxemburg, Tyszka, Mcbring, 
wife of Dunker, Ernst Meyer, Wilhelm: Pick, Eberlein, 
Lange and myself — that, I believe, was all. Our assist- 
ante in «technical» work were Mathilde Jakob and 
Yezersky. The position was not encouraging; we had 
neither money nor party machinery, and besides that, 
the German comrades had not an inkling of conspirative 
work. Still, the thing was begun. Tyszka and. Meyer 
undertuok to manage the printing. Vick, Mberlein and 
Lange, with the help of their connections, offered the 
possibility of the diffusion of the literature, but very 
soon it was Tyszka again who had to take charge of 
both these department. Thugs wo were enabled to issue 
a series of leaflets against the war. In addition we de- 
cided to take up the publication of a legal journal: The Inter- 
national, but it was suppressed after the very first issue. 

In February, 1915, the sentence against Rosa Luxem- 
burg was confirmed and she was confined in prison for a 
year. Still, she contrived to write and smuggle to us, prin- 
cipally through the agency of her able and devoted 
worshipper, Mathilde Jakob, leatlets and a pamphlet, 
under the title: «fhe Crisis of Social Democracy». she 


_ insisted that the pamphlet be published under her own 


name, but we koew that would mean prison with hard labour 
and refused. The pamphiet bore the pseudonym of Junius. 

The term of imprisonment expired, Rosa once more 
appeared in our ranks. Now Liebknecht was also with 
us, and things went on ona larger scale. But already in 
June, 1916, she was again imprisoned, «by administrative 
order». I, too, was contined at the time in a «concen- 
tration camp», but I know that Rosa even then managed 
to write Ieatlets, which appeared under the title: «Let- 
ters of a Spartacist». I also know that tho printing and 
propagation of these, leafets was wonderfully provided 
for, owing first of all to Tyezka's incredible energy. Thanks 
to his matchless conspirative capacity, tho German au- 
thorities never succeeded in arresting him, notwithstanding 
the fact that, in consequence vf nearly ai] the capable 
workers of the e¢Spartakus» group having been either 
arrested or sent to tho front, ho was forced to work 
in pretty wide circles and attend public mectings, Thus 
it was well known to the police that some mysterious 
foreigner was at the head of that group. But in the 
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spring of 1918 Jogihes was arsested afer all. Comrade 
Yoflo’s efforts to have him lil, tated did not mect with 
success, because Jogihes was rs.-Koned a8 a Swiss citizen 
(In fact, as early a3 1896,\he : \ad acquired the rights of 
citizenship im one of the tant7.s and for the last years 
had been using his Swiss pas3jrt in Berlin). 


I was not fated to meet Risa Luxemburg agaio. I 
arrived in Berlin from Moscow on. the third day atter 
But what 1 wus ttdid by the participa- 
tors in the revolutionary strug;so «id but confirm what 
1 had, ne¥er doubted: she, joiniy with Karl Liebknecht, 
had been the leading spirit of {9 Spartacus movement, 
‘and her unshrinking fellow wo; ser through all that time 
had been Jogihes. I found hin» at work. He had been 
arrested in the days of the -sanuary rising, but had 
managed to get free and wentrio work at once. It was 
urgent to concentrate again thet scattered forces, to forn: 
anew a central Committee of ¥-partaciat-communists, in 
short tu construct an organizat(2u. 

Jogilies proved oqual to thi occasion. Owing to his 
energy, the party's work was «cenewed almost immedi- 
ately after the catastrophe. Tiive was a new rising ot 
146 communisis in March, duriu,s Which he finally suc- 
cumbed: ha was arrested and <gcutally killed in prison. 


I am net jin a position justiow to give a review of 
Rosa Luxemburg's. scientific ati political work. That 
would demand much historicu-c@Sical Jabour, we more so 
that her activity during a cons <erable period fecundatcd 
both the Polish and the Germanz revolutionary movement 
and, vosides that, reacted on thg¢- universal movement, ag 
the principal forces of our nevea;to be forgotten comrade, 


ever since 1897, were directeg in the struczle against 


opportunism as an international »vil. 
But I will draw the reacer¥ attention to the fact 


‘that, in her last theoretico-tactical work, in the pamph- 


let entitled «The Crisis of SocianDeniocracy», she Jeft us 
valuable directions for futuro wo}k: I am speaking about 
the «Theses» placed at tho end of that pamphlet and 
concerning the International, Zhe pamphlet, as men- 
tioned above, was written in 1935, in prison. Her thor- 
ough knowledge of the Second); International prompted 
her clear ond positive statemen.gon the inevitable disso- 
lution of thoSecond Internation: and the absolute neccs- 
sity of creating a new Internatjonal on new principles: 
Since that time there have been jsreat changes: the revol- 
ution in Russia and the actuay realisation of the dic- 
tatorship of tho proletariat in teat country and in Ilun- 
gary have created a new situ‘tion. But on the whole 
Comrade Luxemburg’s ides rem::in3 true. She asks herself 
what the new International: sxjuld be and gives the 
following answer: 

«Class war in’ beurgeois stites against the ruling 
classes, and international soliczrity between the prole- 
tarians of all countrics, — these %re two inseparable rules 
df the workers in their onivergl struggle for liberty. 
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There is no socialism without the irtcrnational solidarity 
‘uf the proletariat; there is ne sevialism without class 
war. The socialist proletariat cannot, in time of cither 
peace or war, renounce class conflict and international 
solidarity without being shicidally udtrue to itself. 

eIn the International lics the cqntke of gravity of the 
class organization of the prolctariak The Iuternational 
defines, in time both of pace and Wf war, the tactics of 
national soctions in questions of niéilitarisw, of colonial 
policy, of commercial treaties, of first of May eclebrations, 
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und of the general tactics in case of war, The duty of 
executing tho decisions of the International takes preced- 
ence of all duties to any other organizatiin, Any na- 
tional sections that do not submit to these decisions, 
thereby exclude themselves from the International». 


At present we arc still far from the organization of 
such an International, but, by working in this direction, 
we fulfill the behest of the memorable martyr of our cause. 


J. Markhiefsky (Karshy). 


Affiliation of the Swedish, Norwegian 
and Bulgarian Partics to the eee intel 
International. 


On the J4th of June the Conference of the Jc wing 
of the Swedish Social-Democratie Party by 166 votes 
against 22 resolved to affiliate with tho Communist Joter- 
national. A proposal was also put. forward on «condi- 
Vional» affilintion, but this proposal was defeated by 
124 against e4., Neither the text of the resolution on 
aMiliation or thé report upon the meetings of the Con- 
ference has reached us yet. Wo are informed only of a 
resolution moved at the: Cynference, in which the prole- 
tariat is warned against «democrats» and «rcformists», 
but it is advised to continue to participate in parliament- 
ary work, by using it as a means of propaganda, until 
revolution in Sweden will also have entered upon its 
Just stage: instead of a parliamentary constitution, a so- 
viet system must be instituted by aid of proletarian dicta- 
torship. This document reads: «Tho Icft wing of the 
Swedish Social-Democracy regards the socialist world revo- 
lution as the only salvation of the working class and of 
all humanity from the horror in which it has been thrown 
by a world-war born of Capitalism». 


The Conference of the Norwegian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party took place on the sth of Juno. The Confer- 
ence resolved to affiliate with the Communist International 
wad accepted a resolution on the inevitabilily of socialist 
revolution and proletarian dictatorship. The question of 
the Soviet system was on principlo decided in tho affirm- 
alive: jn adapting itself to Norwegian conditions, the 
Party proposes to form soviets of «workers, peasants’ 
and fishermens deputies»: by 275 votes against 63 the 
Conference resolved to prepare material rolative to the 
Soviet system and to present it for final decision at the 
ext Party Conference. The proposal to send greetings 
to Comrade Lenin was accepted by tho Conference with 
enthusiastic applause. The Conference decided to take 
part in the elections, to attain electoral reforms and to 
make use of the elaction campuign as a means of 
axitation, but authority was givon to the Party Commit- 
tee to boyeutt the elections and Parliament in event of 
circumstances changing. 


On the 22nd of Juno tho Conference of the Bulga- 
rian Socialist Party «Tesniaks» dyclared itself a section 
of the Communist International. 
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The Italian Socialist Party and the 
Third Interaatonal. 


The Commitice of the Italian Socialist Party at its 
meeting of the 19th of March “in Milan carried an 
extremely important resolution on Abe Party's resignation 
from the Brussels International and its affiliation with the 
new Communist International, the centre of which is in 
Soviet Russia. 

Comrades Junnard, Serratth aud Bombacci proposed 
the following resolution, which was accepted by 10 votes 
against 3 (Lazzari voiced against she resolution): 

Yhe Committee of the Italian Secialist Party declares : 

1. That the Brussels International Socialist Bureau 


has been converted into an Instry:nent of military policy 
in the hands of a pseudo-democrazic bourgeolsie, an in- 
strument which serves to delugg the proletariat and 
which hinders the restoration of te work of the revolu- 
tionary socialist International : 

2. That all efforts to arouse t$e energy of the world 
prolctariat through the intermediary of the Brussels Social- 
ist Bureau, which has gone over to the Imperialist 
bourgeoisiv of the couutries of the Entente, are in vain: 

3. That the alliance concluded:in Bern between the 
tocial-patriotic tendencies of twa Imperialisms, — the 
countries of the Entente and the Central Powers, — 
still fore clearly Vetrays the redctionary character of 
all fractions which have not fulfilled the duty of the Inter- 
national Jn relation to the capitsjst bourgeoisie, which 
drew all the nations into a state of war. 

4. That it is impossible for those whe have preserved 
their faith In the principles of tho International to remain 
in one organization with those wo betrayed them and 
who oppose the realisation of Socalism. 

5. That tho Bureau, instead & “convening a Confer- 
ence of all affiliated parties and rarganizations iminedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the war preferred the loup- 
hole offered it by the comedy of sf Socialist International 
Conference — tho Bern Cooferencad 

The Party resolves, therefore, resign from the Inter- 
national Bureau and to affiliate {tsesf to the new revolution- 
ary Socialist International, founsed on the basis and 
principies of our Russian communtist-comrades .. . 


ee eee 
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® Editorial Note, The toxt of this resolution has beon 
taken from the Swiss nowspaper, mY olksrecht’’, which bears 
here the mark of the consor, 
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The American Socialist Party and the 
International. 


Tho American Sorialjst Party, whose leader has newly 
been sentenced to ten years imprisonment for anti-war 
propaganda, and which, having joined the Zimmerwald 
movement with all {its might opposed the participation 
of America in tho war, aad xent a delegate to the Bern 
conference. But he ndver appeared there. Now the 
-lrant: throws somo light on the matter: A number 
of sections violently progested against the resolutfon to 
take part in the Bern conference. Comrade O'Neil, it 
being too late for him w go to Bern, explained tn the 
party press that he hai received instructions to first 
of all become acquainted with the movement In Europe 
and get into touch with the European comrades. Ife 
sald that he would nét have supported) any policy 
contradictory to the dire tons of his party. 

The reason why the absve explanation had to be given is 
to bo booked for in the stroga growth of the «extremist» wing 
of the party which want to sever all connection with the 
Second International and {o join the revolutionary third 
International. This grojy has presented a declaration 
of their principles, whicly is to be submitted for examl- 
nation to the .sections. Fhe declaration demands: the 
revision of the party ptysramme with a view to the 
abandonment of a an attitude; the education of 
the proletariat exclusivwa in the spirit of the class 
strugele and revolution support of the trado unions 
by means of revolutionayy; propaganda; strictest Party 
control ever socialist emeloyees, the socialist press and 
other socialist Insitutions The immediate demands are: 
1, A party conference to be called with a view to the 
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reorganization of the party, and tho elaboration of 
instructions, {ndispensable for the realisation of the 
tasks of the party in the present universal general crisis; 


2, Non-participation in the Bern conference; 3, Con- 
vocation of a Zimmerwaldian conference; 4, Uncondi- 


tional expression of solidarity with the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Spartacist-Union, as well as of the 
other Socialist groups of Kuropo. standing on the same 


platform. 
(Volkerecht, March 24th, 191%). 


On the 16th of February in New York the <lefi 
wing» of the American Socialist Party was orsanised. 
It published a manifesto censuring the tactics of reform- 
ism, putting forward as the only expedient tactics 
the «mass action of the workers». Tho manifesto 
subjects the Bern conference to keen criticism and 
summons all soclalists to rally round the future Third 
International, the foundations of which are about to be 
laid by the Russian bolshoviks and the German spar- 
lacists. 

This Jeft wing took root m Michigan, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, but particularly in) New York, where 
it at present publishes a weekly organ. A bitter strug¢le 
is going on here between the old party and the left 
current, growing ever fiercer. é 

The old leaders accuse the Ich wiug of perverting 
all democratic principles and summon the members 
of tho party to keep aloof from the «mutinecrs and 
separatists» thouch the influence of the latter grows 
80 fast that the right wing is apprehensive of party 
control going over into their hands. : 

(Sicomen Soctaldem, 3/VIT. 1919.) 


THE BERN CONFERENCE. 


From the New French Socialist Revolutionary Paper, La Vague. 


During, tour and a haiflycars of war, the governments 
of the belligerent states. the leaders of tho Socialist 
parties, and Trade Union Jrganisations, each by different 
methods, have systematic.4ly opposed all attempts at an 
International Conference. 

To-day the storm has passed, the svldiers have «or- 
dered arms», the machine cuns have ceased to mow down 
men, and still more men. And our Internationalists who 
were sient while the gung were speaking, arc speaking 
now that the guns aro silent. 

Read the names of thw majority of the delegates who 
bave come to Berne from thi four corners of the earth and fur 


each country you will easily discover, in these representa- 
tives the heroic host of stay-at home of the working classes 
of tho world patriots, of rabid supporters of endless war. 

Workers be on your guard! 

You will have to-morrow only a caricature of the 
International, just ag you kave had since tho beginning 
of the war. 1 was even on the point of saying, just as 
you have always had but caricatures of Soclalists!; 

The Nationalist Soctalists and Trade-Unionists, who but. 
yesterday wero jnsultingly throwing the names of Lenin 
and Trotzky in our tceth: who vilified the Russian Ro- 
volution, who strove to gloss over their actions by putting 
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them under the label, «the country’s highost Interests»— 
these men have no mandate to reconstitute tho Inter- 
national, 

And yet these were the men who at the very begin- 
ning of the Conference hurled accusatious at tho heads 
of the German majority. 

Responsibilitics and complicitics! Who, then amongst 
the Nationalists and patriots assembled together at Bern 
has not had his full share {n them. KEx-Ambassador 
Albert Thomas, who embraced the priests and incited to 
war—is he to be the judge, the «J'accuse» of tho Inter- 
national? 

A low comedy, indeed! Renaudel, Poisson, Dubreilo, 
and Thomas cannot be judges. They themselves are in 
the dock! 

What are men like Morgari, Lazzari, Adler, Loriot, 
and Ramsay Macdonald doing in this sorry business? 

At aon bour when everywhere the Rovolution is 
growling, sweeping autocraties into the refuse heap, 
overturning thrones, and threatening even tho dictating 
ademocratics», the Conference must perforco bo discussing 
the Society of Nations. The Society of Nations which 
will emerge from tho Peace Conferenco at Paris, tho 
work of men like Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and even 
Wilson, with all the due rospect to his worshippers, will 
serve as a most powerful weapon against Revolutions 
and the International. 

It will prove to be a formidable «consortium» of 
Capitalist states, a cartel of bourgeois governments, an 
association to exploit tho peoples kept in a state of 
serfdom. 

This Socioty of Nations, which, of old, used to scem 


to mo aA necessary step in universal evolution, appears - 


to-day only a useless ond even shameful stop in tho 
rapid march towards the setting up of the world-wide 
Socialist Republic. It is not a step forward, it is a 
bindrance. 

It will not be a union of associated peoples, but a 
coalition of the capitalist and governing classes of every 
land. By broadening their field of action, governments 
will bo only tho better armed sgaiost revolutionists; and 
wiilitarisms bound together by a new pact, will serve 
as an international police charged with protecting the 
bourgeois social order. 

In face of tho gigantic movement of the peoples in 
the throes of revolution, how paltry nd _ ridiculous 
appear the beggings and prayings of «patriotic» groups 
to be admitted to a place round tho green table at the 
Peace Conforence. 

Is it possible to link tho proletariat—by tho partici- 
pation of its delegates—with labours of the diplomats 
who, under cover of the Wilsonian formula, «the right 
cf the peoples to dispose of themselves», will legalise the 
spoliation of the peoples? 

No, the International cannot be reborn from the 
hands of thoso who have killed it. Gompers, Jouhaux, 
Roussanoff, Albert Thomas, cannot be associates of Lenin, 


Trotzky, Fritz Adler, Hayward, Mérgari, Borghi, Lazzari, 
of the Bolsheviks and Spartacistss 

The names cannot be reunited, these men cannot 
come to an Entonte, or understand one another working 
together, they could achiove no useful work. This coupling 
of names. is anti-Socialistic. Away with you, the Van- 
derveldcg and Thomases. By leaguing yourselves with war 
governments, by placing yourselves pn ministertal benches, 
you have been put under a ban py Socialism and the 
Intornational.. 

National antagonisms, industrial jealousies, colonial 
rivalries which bind and chain people to people and race 
to raco in batred—-all such hideous barbaritics can only 
disappear before the persevering efforts of mon, who, in 
every land, proudly,, boldly and im face of nationalists, 
whother theso latter ara Royalists or Socialists, proclaiu 
themselves citizens of tho: world. Tho*only truo Interna- 
tionalists are those who are brothers ‘to men of all lands 
and races, thoso who havo but ohe country, Humanity, 
They alono are qualificd to set up tho true International. 


L'Internationale du 15 Fevryr,. 1919. Na 1. 


Raymond Pericat. 


Views of tnternaflonal Scctstists on tha Bern 


etbh working class je elthor 
revolutionary, or does not exist 
as a jilitical body® 


wl-ét the Bern Conference divert itself with the 
discussion of territorial problems and questions of 
responsibility. In reality there, is only one ques- 
tion —revolution, Whether yg will or not — you 
must either be for it, together yvith the bolsheviks 
and spartacists, or aguinst it3 together with the 
capitalist bourgeoisie. The iitermediary position 
taken up by the Bern Confeyence ‘has but one 
aim—to evade the responsibility, of a straight reply. 
The proletariat must tear off the mask from. the 
sycophants of socialism, from, its secret enemies 
from the weak and the irresylute. The workers 
must actively remind those whi spoke at Bern in 
their name, that ‘the working class is either revo- 
lutionary—or it docs not exist as a political body’. 


FP. Loriot. 


(Member of the Left Wing of the 
French ‘focialist Party). 
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»Our Aim—a Socialis League of Nations“ 


eThe revolutionary sociale youth of Burope should unite 
into @ single strong body for,tpe purpose of firm and resolute 
struggle. Bourgeois reforms yy, not satisfy us. Our aim js to 
establish a European Soclall-) seaguo of Nations. Wo refuse 
further to serve as mere matsal in the hands of the generals 
and the capitaliste. We wank to live, we want to livo for so- 
eialism, which to us means:a new society, new and cican 
relations between nations ang men, on the basis of an eco. 
Romic revolution. We want wp live aud fight in the name of 
love and humanity®. 


ERNEST TOLLER. 


(Meujter of the Executive Committee, 
of tt Bavarian Council of Workers’ 
and Soldiors' Deputies). 


~We Want Communisnt Instead of Capitalism“ 


eThe working class is citer revolutionary—or it doca not 
exist an a political body*. Thy conference ix convened by the 
governments of the capitalist avorld for the purpose of putting 
the revolation to flight, The rg.olutionary proletariat was not 
represented at the Congress, Sranting, Thomas and Ebert 
were triumphant. The revolufjidary prolctariat of the whole 
world should advance along revolutionary lines Scizure of 
political power! Preletarian «&ctatorship! Tio arming of the 
working class! Disarming and elimination of the bourgeoisie! 
Mass uprisings!—These are ourown watchwords. Our hopes are 
not with Wilson, but with thetclass struggle. We da not seck 
justice with the capitalist mogster, — this would bo utoplan. 
We want Communiem instead of Capitalism. . Workers of the 
world, unite !* 


VALERINB MARKU. 


Delegate of the Rumamian 
Socialist Party). 


—-—— -9 +---- 


The Bern Compromisers and the Emancipation 
of Women. 


What has tho Bern Inte¥nntional Socialist Conference 
done for Women? Nothing.—absplutely nothing. Mot a single 
question connected with the improvement of ofr position was 
raised. Nor was it possible to inako any kind of demonstration 
at this assembly, because the doriferonce consisted of men who 
have abandoned their post in t¢ Interfational class struggle. 
These men aro against us, thky cannot but be against us,— 
it le tHe result of their stantijpoint. Thus our task at the 
present moment is to cenvens Ain International Women’s Con- 
ference, a conference of comifdes who are attached to tho 
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revolutionary class atruggie and filled with a detormination 
at all cos’s to prevent a second mad wholesale massacre of 
toe proictariat. Not only the somen of the warring empires 
but also the women of the neutral countries have unspeakably 
xuffered by reason of theso mass executions, and It is now 
their bounden duty to make every effort possible to prevent 
ite repetition. This can be achieved only by the most unrelenting 
class struggle against the bourgeoisie in every so-called 
*fathermand®. 
‘LUISA MONCH. 


The , Avanti of the Bern Conference, 


The bourgeois press cannot hide its joy at tho deci- 
sion of the Conference of jingo socialists. Vhis so-called In- 
ternational enjoys the hearty sympathy of the bourgeolsie,— 
of the bourceoisic it ought to annihilate, This is easily 
to bo understood. At the Bern conference the social- 
patriots, under cover of the flag of democracy, took up an 
attitude hostile to social revolutton. Tho discussion on 
the subject of the mighty Russian revolutionary move- 
ment proves this clearest of all. Ik was evident from 
the whole course of the conference, that its participants 
Were bound to take up such a position. The so-called 
«Now Internationals ix a farce, and like every farce, 
must very soon come to an end. It can ge on for a 
certain timo on strength of the support it gets frum the 
Luropean bourgeoisie. But the irreconcilable cannot be 
reconciled: patriotism and the International are imcom- 
pylible antitheses. To try and achieve a compromise 
between the two ata moment when creat national probs 
lems are being solved, when tho governments of different 
countries are trembling for their fate, and the «inter- 
hationalistss of Bern are being Invited into the cabi- 
net>— such an attempt is sheer folly. With such an 
eInternational» we have nothing to do nor have our 
comrades all over the world who stand under the lan- 
ner ofrlass war. The socialist proletariat will not be 
made a fool of: it knows perfectly woll that a wide gulf 
lies between it and this International. 

All must be built up afresh, and will be built up 
afresh, —- the Jnternational also, the first xpark of 
which was kindled, in a dark and tragic time in the 
village of Zinmmerwald, amidst attacks and persecution 
of tho bourgeoisie that had turned the whole world into 
an ocean of blood, amidst tho hatred and calamny of 
many of those, who thought yesterday in Bern to play 
the part of guardians of Socialism. 
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To the Conference of the Socialist Party 
in Hungary. 


(Radio). 
COPY TO BELA-KUHN, BUDAPEST. 


Dear Comrades: 

The Executive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational sends its hearty greetings to your Party 
Conference, which assembles at such a responsible, 
historical moment. The whole of the Cominunist 
International is proud of its Hungarian Section, 
which has achieved such gigantic work during a 
short space of time. 

We are firmly convin¢ged that the foundation of 
unity of the whole of the Hungarian proleiariat, laid 
by you in March, 1919, will be unshakable.. Only 
apostates, renegades and people who have broken 
with the working class can at present make objec 


tions against Prolctarian Dictatorship. Every honor; 


ble and class-conscious adherent of the werking 
class must at present become a Communist. 

A month ago our hearts were aching with pain 
when we perceived that bands let laose against you 
by the Entente were commencing to encircle your 
Red Budapest. The heroic energy of the Hungarian 
workers caused the bandits to retire from the Red 
Hungarian capital. This month of noble and self- 
Sacrificing struggle against foreign’ invaders forms 
a golden page in the history of Communism. The 
work carricd on by your Party during this time has 
become part of the history of the Third International, 
as a never to be forgotten chapter in the history 
of the liberation of the Proletariat from the chains 
of Capitalism. 

Your Party, not in words. but in deeds, demon- 
strated that the working ciass of to-day is capable 
not only pf overthrowing its own bourgeoisic, but 
also of conducting revolutionary warfare against a 
foreign bourgeoisie in the defence of their socialist 
fatherland. Your Party was able to steer the ship 
of the Proletarism Hungarian State midst rocks and 
cliffs, and we are convinced that in the future also 
you will be equal to your task. 

Comrades! You cin have no idea what an enor- 
mous and beneficial influen-e your work has on the 
Communist Party and the Groups of all the world. 
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Everyone who is honorable a’nongst the workers of 
all the world hates your enemies and is inspired 
with love towards you. 

The Proletarian Revolutiou is growing. Be sure 
that before long the whole of the civilized world 
will become Communist. Neither the brutalities of 
bourgeois Governinents, nerrthe treason of social- 
chauvinists will save a pu;rid, capitalist society, 
which is dragzinz out its las. days. 

But stern batties are still whead of us. In order 
that we may be fully prepared for them, we must 
continue uninterruptedly to foryn our Red Army. Arm 
and organise, organise and arm. Then organise 
again and arm again. The rést will come of itself. 

Long live the Communist «arty of Hungary! 

Long liye. the World Revclution! 


President of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International, 


Q@. Zinoviev. 
$2th of June, 1919. 


Greeting of the Third International to 
the Communists of Slovakia. 


(Radio) 


Budapest, Bela Kuhn. 


Be so kind as to send following greetings to the 
Communists of Slovakia in or name: 
_- The Communist Internatignal is happy to send 
its greetings to the newly-porn Soviet Republic 
of Slovakia. We are firmly convinced that there is 
no force in the world capzle of.turning back 
the wheel of history. Capit.,ism signed its own 
death warrant when the Iu perialist slaughter of 
1914 began. The triumph of wie social-traitors, who 
obstruct the labour movemcut, will be but short- 
lived. The Soviet Power wiig-inevitably conquer in 
the whole of Europe, and ai:erwards in the whole 
world. ; 

To you, leading fighters ¢f a new born Soviet 
Republic, we send our hearty greetings. 


. 


j : President of the Executive Com- 
: mittee of the Commurjst International, 


G. Zinoviev. 
27th of June, 1919. ; 
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Ou the Murder of Rosa Luxemburg. 


Appeal of the Executive Committee of the Communist International to the Communist Party of Germany. 


On the 13th of June you will bury the mortal re- 
mains of Rosa Luxembury. On this occasion, class con- 
scious workers of all covoirts will once again share with 
you tho sorrow of an irreparable loss. 

Tho Government of the s:gial-traitor, Scheidemann, has 
given an example of what go-called Democracy is to the 
whole world. Bourgeois dyvocracy, or the democracy 
of compromisera, is a politi¢al structure under which tho 
best fighters of tho Prolvtatiat are murdered and thrown 
into the first ditch with impunity by agents of the 
Government. Under the Government of the «social-demo- 
crat» Scheidemann, Communists Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Lpxyemburg are murdered, whilst General  Hoff- 
mann and General Hindenburg arc crowned with laurels 
in the name of the «socislist» republic. The «demo- 
cracy» of Scheidemannn disarms the workers and arms 
the white guards, landowntrs, and the sons of the bour- 
geoisic. . 

People like Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, 
who were the pride of the proletariat of the whole world, 


havo been killed, whilst the German bourgeoisie, with 
the obvious connivance of the Scheidemann Government, 
arranges an casy escape for their murderers from prison 
on an automobile. 

Comrades! Your task is difficult but your victory cer- 
tain. Tho present plundering régime of social traitors 
Will be substituted by the dictatorship of tho heroic 
German proletariat. It {s as inevitable as night 
after day. 

Together with the leading prolotariat of the whole 
world we bend our heads before the grave of the great 
foundress of the Communist Taternational. 

Fraternal greetings to the splendid Communist Party 
of Germany! 

In everlasting commemoration of Rosa . Luxomburg. 


President of the Executive Commities 
of the Communist International, 


G. ZINOVIBV. 
12. VI. 19. 
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report of Comrade Grube 


(German Austria). 


Dear Comrades: 

We, tho delegates from German Austria, arc at a loss for 
words to express the feelincs that overwhelm us in your 
midst to-day. After journeying for eighteen days under 
the greatest difficultics we arrived hero aa hour ago 
and convey to you tho groetings and hearticst congratu-< 
Jations of our revolutionary comrades Jn Gerinan Austria. 
We are to welcome all of you, but first and foremost, 
comrades, Wo must do honour to our Russian comrades. 
For tho great revolution they achieved more than o year 
ago has given tho revolutionary forces in, Austria a 
mighty impetus. It is only thanks to this that wo havo 
a large communist party in the whole of German Austria 
to-day, and history will raise a monument to our Rus- 
sian comrades, for they have made a world revolution 
possible. 

And now J wish to report to you on the events that 
Ied to the formation of a communist party in German 
Austria, and on their development. 

The peace of Breet- Litovsk was being prepared for. 
Tn Austria raged the famine, combined with the dictatorship 
of the governmental and military power. The proletariat 
wanted Austria to at last withdraw from the butchery. 
The representatives of diplomacy put the proletariat off 
by means of promises. It was told that peace would be 
concluded shortly. But this was not the case. The 
proletariat saw that it had been cheated once more. 
Tho conditions of life went from bad to worse. In Ja- 
nuary, 1918, a tremendous movement arose that started 
in the industrial centres sonth of Vienna, and in a few 
hours found jts way to Vienna itself. The wheels 
stopped turning. The representatives of the party In par- 
liament were speechless. The proletariat wished to have 
nothing to do with the leaders of the trade unions, nor 
with those of the party. After the movement had lasted 
for two days and had spread over all the industrial 
areag, the leaders of tho trade-unlons and = the party 
guthered their wits’ and tried to lead the movement 
into another channel. This was the causo of the whole 


movement coming to nothing. The comrades, Seitz, 
Renner, feuthner of the party, Comrade Domes of the 
(rade unions, put themselves at the head of it and 


promised to uphold the interests of the working masses. 
However, they declared Austria had no right to withdraw 
from ihe ranks of the belligerent countries, for that 
would mean a collapse of the economic existence of the 
proletariat. Again the workmen let themselves be duped 


by their parliamentary reptescy’atives, Tho lattor placed 
thomselves between the govnment and the wage- 
earners, They put forth sonmsdemands, received from 
the governinent the declaraticy Wiey desired, and the 
wheols had scarcely rested fucra wack when the tollers 
roturned to their daily work. 

What was bound to happee, did happen. The gov- 
ernment realized that the repisentatives of the workmen 


wero an excellent instrument iv its hands, av! gave the 


proletariat nothing at all. Lieven forgot Ns promise 
that the leaders of tho moves*ent were not to. suffer. 
They were cither. sent to thé front or put into jail. 
Their lives were shattered. Nor wero any of the other 
promiscs kept. The comrade worhing with tho gov- 
emmont under the namo of sft radicals were stigmu- 
tized by tho leaders of the p sty as political offenders; 
tho leading comrades had to leave the party. 

The coliapso at the fronts * Italy and Bulgaria, the 
famine in the country, tho ceeay of the organisating 
machinery for the distribution 0» fovd-stufls, the streaminy 
of the soldiers back from the onts,—all this finally led 
to the destruction of the Ai tro-Hungarian monarchy. 
In correspondence with their lnographic bases several 
republics wero formed—the Tvickh; South-Slavonie and 
the Hungarian republic. Nothin: remained of tho former 
great Empire but the remnant $f German Austria, with 
approximately 9 milion inhabiicots, Only at the cleveath 
hour did the social democracy Sn Gorman Austria make 
up its mind to take the leau-rcship of the e«revulution» 
into its hands. One still cont, ucs speaking of a erevo- 
Jution» in Ausiria, As a matir of fact it was no revo- 
Jution at all, At the very mo*ient when the proletariat 
could have seized power witheat a strucgle, the repre- 
sentatives of the social demgeracy placed themselves: 
before the proletariat and the “ourgevisio and said: The 
timo for taking over the powe? has not vet come. Wo 
rave to enter into a coalithsm with the bourgcolsie. 
A presidium was formed consiv\ing of tho most cler®ul 
of clerics, w German nationalljt and a social democrat. 
When this triumvirate took the power Into fits hands, 
the hour had como for the ro*olutionary proletariat ot 
Austria to rise. Not even in St<rkh’s times was reaction 
stronger than wader tho leaderstip of our representatives. 
Dr. Renner became Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Bauer, the 
former radical, took tho office Sf Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the army wits cutrusied to Comrade 
Deutsch, and all state offices vere occupied by social 
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democrats together with representatives of the bour- 
gcoisie. 

In May, 1918, sume sort of reconciliation came about 
between the Ieft radicals and the various opposition 
groups; a common platform. was fuund. Ut was then that 
the plan first arose to form a communist party in Austria, 
At that timo we did not know that our Russian com- 
rades would once call: themselves communists, we did 
not know that our comrades in Germany, the Spartactsts, 
would also adopt the naimne.of communist party. As a 
small group we formed the idea and wished to carry it 
into life and start a new vpoch in the revolutionary 
labour movement of Austria. 

Those who began the strugzle were but few. Many 
of our best people wero in jail. All the force for the 
struggle had to be derived from: a dozen persons. At 
that time we decided tolstart a periodical called the 
Weekruf, a Communist wephly: 

The term «communists, sfor the first time was written 
on our flag. But the weeigy was suppressed from its 
first to its last line. Its cgnfiscation prevented us from 
carrying out our plan o§ distributing the Weekruf 
umong the working masses} celebrating the Ist of May. 
However, a new and more secure foundation for com- 
nunism was laid when civil freedom was restored to 
a certain extent, owing totmilitary collapse, and when 
our valiant comrades were released from jail after 
nine months, imprisonment. wovember 3rd, 1918, we consti- 
tuted ourselves as the «,ommunist Party of German 
Austria» with the Weckrney;ax our central press-organ. 

November 12th, 1918,;(ferman Austria was to be 
publicly proclaimed a repupuc. We had decided that if 
the proletariat by its voting; would declare Itself for a 
socialistic and not for a pourgeois republic, we would 
speak to the people in a ¢pmmunist sense, We now saw 
that the sentiments of tp proletariat were thoroughly 
revolutionary. Innumeraby:{ md banners bore the inscrip- 
tion: «Forward with thé fsdcfalist republic». Some of 
our comrades then ascep qed the tribune of Parliament 
and proclaimed the commig:«t principles. Thereupon we 
chose several communists! 4njl wanted to enter the Par- 
biament buildings in ord& | tb inform the members that 
the proletariat desired i is¢cialist republic ond not a 
bourgeois one.. The door Yak slammed In our faces and 
firing began. Our comradas tof the Red Guards battered 
at the door with the butt-qnqds of their rifles in order to 
gain entrance for us. Ther pegan the shooting that you 
all have heard of. The wed (iuards and the militia 
replied to tho shots that iksjjed from the interior of the 
parliament buildings, and tlio kelcbration of the bourgeois 
republic, which had been s¢ hicely arranged, endod with 
the temporary occupation of the larliament halls. As a 
repressive measure the uegarian delegates demanded 
that the communist ringleatlors be shot, otherwise the 
country would ccase send[ng food-supplies to Vicnna, 
The representatives of the social emocrats, however, 
conténded that this was yojng too far; yet the evil-doers 
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ought to be punished with all severity. And comrades 
Steinhardt (Gruber) and Friedlindor were actually ar- 
rested. In a fortnight they were released, chiefly, thanks 
to the instigation of the militia-councils. A number of 
our Russian comrades, too, were put to trial and expelled 
from tho country. The social democrats of the goverament 
not only gave their sanction to ft, but were partly even 
initiators of this disciplinary punishment. The commun- 
ist movement was condemned to die. Tha whole gov- 
ernmental power turned against us. The most embit- 
tered struggles we had to fight was with the social de- 
mocrats of the government. In Vienna it was quite im- 
possible for us to find premises. In some districts we 
attempted to hold meetings in our capacity of commun- 
ist party. The premises were taken from us with the 
aim to paralyse ‘us. In the provincial towns the gov- 
ernment socialists enforced their power with still greater 
success. At Graz, the centre of the Styrian industry, w 
were unable to hold a meeting for four weeks. It was 
the social democrat Resel who organised terror against 
the communists there. Only after having protested openly 
In the strects and assembled in the squares wo afe to- 
day in a position to hold our meetings in any hall. 
Throughout tho whole of ‘Styra communist organisations 
are in existence now; the workmen come to us, discuss 
with us and join our platform. To-day no one dares 
any longer to hinder our meetings or check the devel- 
opment of our organisations. 

Thus we have carried the day. But the social dem- 
ocratic party. will forever stand condemned by history 
for having cndeavoured to make the communist movement 
Impossible. 

In our propaganda we never said that the social 
democratic workmen were our enemies, we merely as- 
serted that they had been led astray. What we are trying 
to do is to win the revolutionary elements of the working 
classes for our canse. And, as the facts prove, the left 
radicals everywhere join us. 

On February %th we were at last in a position to 
hold a review of thé-movement ip the whole of German 
Austria, and while for the first conference on November 
3rd, 1918, only a very small group of comrades had gath- 
ered, on February 9th, (1919, the whole of Gorman 
Austria was represented by its organisations. We adopted 
a clear, sharply formulated communist platform, and 
with regard to tho National Assembly we declared that 
we would have nothing to do with the election for it, 
as the National Assembly was an instrument for the 
falsification of the revolution. And just the elections 
were the climax of the social democrats’ political life. 
We put up against it the idea of proletarian dictatorship, 
of self-government by the proletarian organisations and 


demanded the formation of workmen's and soldier's 
councils. 
Thus matters stood when we Jef Austria. We have 


now four months of organisation work behind us. We 
set no great store by having a large number of mombers 
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enrolled, bit we lay great stress on their incarnating 
the revolutionary wiil, the will to act, on the existence 
of a staff that would stand the test of a crucial issue. 

Thus the communist party in German Austria stands 
steadfast and ready for tho fray, persecuted by the gov- 
ernmont, hated by tho social democrats. We are sorry 
to say that Fritz Adler isnot in our ranks. When ho 
killed Premier Stuerckh, and the workmen of Austria 
unanimously and energetically demanded his release, ho 
was a revolutionary symbol to us. Fritz Adler Ielt 
prison, but what happened? Those who had been devoted 
to him, who had been ready to sacrifico everything for 
him, were hig friends no longer, for lic had become 
their enemy. We placed himself at tho disposal of the 
social democratic party, the very party that had stigna- 
tised him and would have expelled him had he not been 
the son of his great father. Ifo was put up as a can- 
didate for the National Assembly and in confederation 
with tho reactionary leaders of the workmen ho was a 
bait for many toilers to vote for the parliament. 

He declared himself against all attempts at splitting 
the labour movement, in particular did he oppose the 
activity of the communist party. 

Our movement is a movement of the masses. Fre- 
quently enough we are told: «But you communists havo 
nu prominent men; the Russian communists have a Lenin 
and Trotzky, o Bukharin, who havo long fought for the 
ideas of ¢ommunism, for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. You have not a single world-known outstanding 
leader», Notwithstanding tho working classes have 
treated us seridusly, far they have secn that it Is not 
the great name that makes the thing. 
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The workmen ip German Au}tria have been told that 
destruction, pillage, sabotage wire raging in Russia and 
that tho time was not far off, shen the whole bolshevik 
glory would be a licap of ashes. Yet wo see that this 
glory has thoroughly established itself, that to-day the 
Russian communist party bos started a new opoch in 
the history of tho world. While formorly Moscow was 
the centre of reaction it is now tho centre of the com- 
munist movement, and this can never be destroyed. 
That is why tho workmen: of tierman Austria cherish 
the movement of their Russian comrades, for thoy know, 
that should the régime of the communists in the Kast be 
overthrown thoro is no chaace for the erection of a 
communist foundation in the Wrst. 

Tho congress of the Second) International in Born ts 
the agony of o dying epoch, while the present congress 
is tho first sitting of the revolutionary proletariat in 
order to organize action. 

We therefore welcome you $nd hope that this sitting 
Will Inaugrate a new epoch. Fiybteen days wo were on 
our way from Vienna to Moscow. Like travelling jour- 
nhoymen we covered tho whoo Wistance, on tenders, 
engines, buffers, in cattle-trucks, on foot through the 
lines of tho Ukrainian robber bands, at tho risk of our 
lives, always with tho longing idea before us: We want 
1o gd to Moscow, we must gd 1o Moscow and nothing 
is to prevent us from going titre. 

Wo have actually reached our aim. We are among 
you, comrades. And our corjmon aim, the Universal 
Federal Communist Republic we must and shall also 
reach in the not far distant future. 


Report of Comrade Sadou. 


(France). 


Comrades. 

1 havo to veg your pardon for speaking neither German, 
she languy,e of International Socialism, os comrade 
ZAiuoviev called it yesterday, nor Russian, which is on 
the eve of becoming the language of International Com- 
munism, The only language I am more or less master 
of is French, whi¢h, for the present at least, has unfortu- 
nately to be defined as the language of revolutions, of 
the past, 

Before I — at, Comrado Lenin's request — set out to 
give you a picture of the political situation in France I 
wish to reply to some of our foreign comrudes who want 
to know what J, a8 a French oflicer, think of the Red Army. 

Comrades! Some weeks ogo I had occasion to visit 


the N orthern front, whither the anxious gaze of the young 
bleeding Sovict Republic is di¥ected. 

With pleasure do I take, @dvantago .of this opportu- 
nity at the first International Cymmunist Congress openly, 
before all the world, to express the decp feolings that 
agitate every true revolutionar with regurd to tho great 
Russian Communist Party, thi force of the world revo- 
lution. Tho latter in spite of giany noble efforts, has not 
yet gathered strength enough % build up so unquestion- 
able a military Gorce as the jted Army in whose ranks 
I have the honour of serving. 

Many thanks do we oweithe leaders of this army 
and, in the first placo, to Conjrade Trotzky, whose inde- 
fatigable energy coupled with igh jntelligence and true 
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genius have succeeded in’ nding new vitality to the 
Russian Army, totally decay4d, though it was, already. 

Scarvely six months hav¢ clapsed since the Allies in 
their disdain and flerce hatred of the Russian revolution 
declared that two Czekh livisions supported by one 
single British-French detact;nwnt would suffice to over- 
throw the Sovict Governmertt;.and conquer Russia. In 
the first weeks events secmqd:to warrant this opinion of 
the Allies, for the hostile attucks in the White Sea dis- 
trict and on the Volga devalaped with lightning speed. 
Threatened by such peri) of (leath the revolutionary army 
organised with admirable quichness. And now oven the 
Allies have to acknowledgg that the «despicable» Rod 
Army has grown to such an extont as to be able to 
hold its own agaicst the hastile troops sent hither with 
the most criminal design of stpfming the bolshevik citadel. 
They have to admit {ts excqiiency, its organisation, ‘ its 
muilisary importance. Yes, they simply fear it. The 
Allies’ feer of it is so grgat as to make them abstain 
from military intervention, which, thoy have, in a most 
impudent fashion, been threatening the Soviet Govern- 
ment with for over a year; they refrain from interven- 
tion, however, nothwithsta: ding their burning desire, 
doubtless though masked by hypocritical manifestations, 
to throttle the Russian revotution a$ being a continuous 
revolutionary danger tq the whole of europe; and not- 
withstanding their desird to ,ruinstate the political power 
of some tsar and to assist Zhe Bourgeoisie in regaining 
economic domination. 

The white guards of Foltchak, Denikin, Krasnoff, 
Petlura, Mannerhoim or P.dderewsky are to achieve in 
Russia what the Allics an unable to do with their 
own forcer. : 

However, by dragging the, ted Army into new strugglics 
the Allies themselves are preparing new victories for it; 
for under Petrograd, as onsthe Volga and in the Ural, 
in the South aa-in the Whs, the Soviet Troops. will 
emerge victorious. . 

That is why I propose th ¢ho Communist. Conference 
10 oxpress its approval to ya First International Army 
which has frustrated the pugipive expedition planned by 
the Allics and has ensured the welfare of the Russian 
revolution, simultaneously finishing the West European 
proictariat with the poasilyity toy organise and prepare 
for the fight. 

Comrades, cightcen moths -and a half have gone 
since I left Franco. } am, therefore, no eyewitness as to 
what is passing thero now. {Ijowever, for an active puli- 
tical fighter well acquainted fwith the psychology of his 
compatriots it suffices to perisp the French papers atton- 
lively in order to form (a cofrict estimate of the political 
events and, first and fotemess. of the réle of two such 
prominent and popular jor;faisations as the Socialist 
Party and the General .Worzrten’s Confederation. It is 
most interesting to follow the evolution of the feclings of 
the French working inasses ; 

When I left Paris in SeyHamber, 1917, that Is to say, 
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i few-weeks before the October Revolution, popular opin- 
fon in France regarded bolshevism as a hideous carri- 
cature of socialism. The bolshovik Jeuders wero looked 
upon as criminals or lunatics. Their army was depicted 
as a hordo consisting of somo thousands of fanatics or 
criminals. 

This was the gencral opinion in France. J am ashamed 
to sdy that nine-tenths of the majority as well as the 
minority socialists held the same view. As an excuse 
for aurselres we have to plead firstly, that we were not 
inforincd at all of the events in Russia, secondly, that 
our press of all shades of political opinion on tho basis 
of invented facts and forged documents, tried to prove 
the depravity, cruelty and unscrupulousness of the bol- 
sheviks. 

Tho seizure of power by this «band of mutineers 
madd a terriblo impression. The slander hiding the truo 
aspeqt of Russian Communism became still worse after 
the ¢onclusion of the rest peace. At that time anti- 
bolshevik propaganda had reached its climax. 

Nevertheless, some impartial reports penetrated to 
France after somo time. Some of us hegan to under- 
stand that a party which had been able to remove so 
many obstacles could not possibly be based on terror 
only, ‘and that, to all likelihood, it was recognized, loved 
and supported by the largest part of the Russian people. 

Tho bourgeois’ press continues its vile persecution of 
the bdIsheviks. The social patriotic papers ceased their 
abuses, but instead started wild attacks against the lead- 
ers ot bolshevism whose utopias, according to the opin- 
ion of the social patriots, threatened to destroy the 
Russian révolution and were bound to expose the world 
revoluuon. The papers of the socialist centre (df the 
Longuqt group) showed less indignation and disdain. 
They even vegan to expose the intrigues of the bourgeois 
governnients. They protested against armed intervention 
though basing their tactics ngt on a feeling of socialist 
solidarity, but on tho right of nations to determine their 
own fate. These irreconcilable, wavering and cowardly 
orthodax persons, continued to abstain from all judgment 
as to the sqcialist importance of tho bolshevik programme. 
Surprised and alarmed at the radicalisin of the tremen- 
dous sacial reconstruction carried through with firm con- 
viction: by the Soviet power, they followed this meteoric 
revolution without uaderstanding its necessity nor appre- 
ciating its power. Yet they did not mako so bold as to 
condemn it. Their embarrassment resombles that of every 
hourgeqis placed before a new idea, for as socialists they 
have shown complete want of will power. T cannot pro- 


“nounce 'very severe sentence against them, for, not long 


ago, I myself belonged to their ranks and possibly I 
would Have remaiaed as blind as J was, had I not passed 
tho great school of Russian Communism here. 

The first expression of sympathy, the first sign of 
brotherly union — if only of a partial one — took place 
at the sational conference of the Socialist Party of France 
in October, 1918. In the middle ol o speech by Longuet - 
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on armed intervention, enthusiastic shouts of «Hurrah for 


the Soviet Republic!» were heard. Tiese shouts camo 


as a surprise to tho Jeaders of both the majority and mi- 
nority. Even Longuet, whom that conference elected leader 
of the Socialist Party, was moved to the heart. This was 
tho first warning of the wise, though as yet unknown 
fighters, to their loaders. 

Henceforth, those latter — to their honour be it 
sail — began to support the revolution towards the left 
much. more openly and this revolution has slowly but 
surely intensified these last six months. Froin that mo- 
ment onwards it became clear that tho radicalisation of 
the masses went at a much more rapid pace than that 
of their loaders. The immediate interest of the prolcta- 
riat fop the materialistic, the real, tho well developed 
political sentiments, the thorough and healthy instinct of 
the French people, necessarily lead the proletariat to 
sensible conclusions; in other words, although lacking 
the scientific basis of socialism, the proletariat will vet 
arrive at conclusions in the spirit of communism. We 
have no exact data at our djsposal, yet we havo reason 
to believe that thig natural tendency is to @ certain 
extent influenced by syneicalism. I do not wish to speak 
here of the official leadgrs of tho General Workmen's 
Confederation, of Jouhaux, who has started a regular 
flirt with the war supporting government, or of Merrheim, 
whoso revolutionary activity has greatly declined. I much 
profer spenking of the fighters of syndicalism. They are 
much less known, of course, but arc also less contaml- 
nated by the process of decay, they have been spared 
from the spirit of the numberless parliamentary commissions 
and negotiations with representatives of the government, 
they have still kept the arcent spirit of syndicalism of 
yore. Although but poorly informed on bolshevik Commun- 
ism these workers yet seem to havo grasped its force 
and vitality by mere instinct. They are mostly persons 
standing in the back rowa of public life, sometimes of no 
prominent educational standard, yet posscssing strong will 
power, and they will doubtlessly bo in tho first ranks 
when tho course of history will demand of the Fronch 
people to begin a revolution that will lead it to 
power. 

And indeed, comrades, at prescnt I seo no revolution- 
ary loaders of the French Socialist Party. There ure 
mostly persons at its head who, as officials, have no inner 
tic with the wide masses of the population, persons who 
have becowe trivial and slow of thought, owing to bour- 
geois parliamentarism. Tho demoralising influence of tho 
chamber with its polito debates on tho one hand and its 
socro, machinations on the other is quite peculiar and 
tremendous. Such good comrades as Cachin, Lafont and 
even Renaudel --1 surely surprise you by naming him, 
too — fall victims to opportunism after having worked 
in the Chamber for a few months only. Many of thom 
will surely change their minds —- would that it were not 
too late — nnd with their own hands kindle the flames 
of revolution. Many will probably join the revolution 
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Within 24 hours after its outreak,: put these will not be 
able to foresce Its advent even 24 hours before, since 
their judgment lacks insight on their actions courage 
and decisiveness. I cannot say Yor sure whether they 
will try to prevent the outreak sof the revolution or to 
forcibly stem its tide; I cannot ¥even assert that such 
is their intention; nor do I wish ttsto be the case, for these 
elements could prove very valuatiy workers if carricd on 
by tho proletariat and placed wiler its control. 

Thns wo see that tho Frenji; revolution is not in a 
position to supply its own Lening nor its own Trotzky. 
Nature js not too generous inSfurnishing such titans. 
And, after all, two such might leaders of the world 
revolution aro enough for the “roletariat to attain to 
power, These Icaders are fully@equal to their mighty 
tasks. They have shown us tit way, they will also 
smooth it four us. And should athe French revolution 
ever bo in necd of the Russian veaders, you will sparo 
them to us for a few wecks, will you not, comrades? 
At present we French aro Jacking not only a communist 
comander-in-chief, but also the Srominent revolutionary 
genorals that Russia has so may of and who by their 
very chaructoristics are true ITissian phenomena, out- 
growth of tho nature ofthe count3s of its crass contrasts 
of climate and its immense arcx. true Russian pheno- 
nena whose mighty will have gr3wn strong like rock in 
the Tzarist prisons and in tho Ietg years of exile, phe- 
nemena ready for all possible sugerings and sacrifices, 

The Icaders of the French jeft socialists. Longuet 
and his friends, making compensytion to reformism and 
opportunism as they dv, are not gapable of revolutionary 
heroism. By po means do I wisi} to say by it that they 
will show no valour when the hair will come, but they 
will not have the necessary couraj's to hasten on this hour. 

Tho bolshevik leaders ard yvhat thoy are in the 
highest senso of tho word. They “ave known how to lead 
the people to revolution and to ¢ne path mapped out by 
history: Thoy aro to the wornxing masses what ao light- 
house ig to the mariner, showis him tho way by its 
lights. I am afraid our Froneh daders will .prove mere 
disciples of the Russians. 

I suppose the French prolytsriat wil) take the first 
stp by fssolf, will begin its «rat struggle all alune. 
We placo all our hopes on the ; soletariat. Long enough 
has it rested on tho laurels of its glorious ancestors, 
bow it begins to awaken. It ko¢ics tho grand. futuro to 
Which it fa predestined. Vts uncSuth, yet strong hands, 
courageously reach out for power The shout that was 
heard at the Uctober Conference as been resounding all 
over France, for tho Jast six tacaths. 

Lately ‘most of the public rarctings close with tho 
new watchwords: -Long live {Lenine! «Hurrah for 
Trotzkys! «Mail to the Dictatorgulp of tho Proletariat-! 
tLong Hive tho Sovietse! Thesy calls of necessity jar 
upon tho cars of those in powers and with indignation 
do the bourgeols papers record “acm. Unfortunately the 
lack of capable Icaders is greatly felt; there is no united 
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organisation and the movement. that flares up here and 
there is crushed but, too easily ‘hy rude force. 

Yet, taking it pll in all, tho course of évents is 
favourably to the reVolution. : The collapse of the capi- 
talistic order of Yhings, the total incapacity #f this 
régime to solve questions o: ether peace or par, its 
senseless desire to come to mere; illusionary compromises, 
the hatred which is aj] it hos &o spare for the masses, 
only tend to increase the wrath and exasperation of the 
population. The antiquated fura of coming to an under- 
standing with the bourgeois appears more and more 
untenable to the workmen. 1 he social patriots, those 
adherents of the impossiblt : coalition, have long been 
rejected by the working masye-s with- disdain. Nor can 
any ono be satisfied with the! {mmature decisions of the 
leaders of the centre socialigy whose prolixity falls to 
inspire any confidence whats,wer. 

At least some light is wrown on the nature of the 
Russian events. ‘The hones and sincere tactics of Ahe 
bolshevik party correspond oetch more to tho temperament 
of the Frenchman than do lg; hazy and dull: formulae of 
the firat (ierman revolution.s: 

Yes, Comrades, I am ce4}ain that the programme of 
the Russian’ Communist Payty — with a few alterations 
adapted to Frogch condition. in particular as regards 
the agrarian question, will fy welcomed by the French 
proletariat in the nearest fuvire. 

And there is only one wad Icading to it—propaganda 
and once again propaganda. There is splendid soil for 
agitation. Tho ivexcusnble :postponément ot demobdili- 
sation, the imporialistic effoids of capitalist oligarchy in 
whose hands the power over: the whole republic is con- 
ceotrated, the harsh demeaugur of the bourgolsic towards 
the Russian and German mevplutions, the decay of the 
state, the economic chaos, tpi! unemployment crisis, the 
food supply dificultics — ali ithese contribute towards 
the collapse of the régime cf exploitation. 

When will the movement he liberation begin? Well, 
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who can foretell the trend of events? There may be all 
kinds of olistacles to keep back the inevitable. 

Even before the capitalists of the Entente organised 
their mutual aid, what they strle «league of nations», 
the Frencli ruling classes knew how to protect them- 
selves by special military forces, by coloured and black 
troops, by Senegalese and Indians quartered jn all the 
industrial centres and ready to go against tke working 
masses. 

Last but not least, the government threatens the fu- 
ture revolution with an economic blockade which is to 
expose the population of France to starvation by stopping 
the import of American grain to France. 

These problems will, of course, have to be well thought 
oui. For it ig a tremendous responsibility that we undertake. 

And yet, as soon as demobilisation will bring back 
to France several million citizens and will call forth 
unemployment and food crisis, I am sure, a proletarian 
movement ‘will start that will doubtlessly adopt the 
Soviet form and join the communist party 

Well thén, Jet us go on with our work and await 
the sacred four when the holy union of thé German, 
French and Russian revolutions will make the social 
world revolution invincible. And herewith I closp. , 

Permit me, comrades, to read to you the declarations 
of two fighters of the ranks of the Icft socialists, Ver- 
feuil and Loriot, that clearly illustrate tho psychology of 
the elementg truly fit for Jife, and so valuable for the 
French Socinlist Party. (These declarations have been 
published in Ne 1 of the Communist International. Ed.). 

Comradeg, concluding my speech, I repeat onco mote: 
scarcely six months ago the majority of the French So- 
cialist Party cried: «Down with the bolsheviks»! Now 
they slant: Long live the Soviet Republics! Official and 
precautious party organs (ty to investigate the possibility 
of proletarian dictatorship in France. Do these facts 
require any further comment? And are wo not fully 
entitled to hope that we will not have to wait long now? 


Report of Comrade Trotzky. 


(Russ i a). 


Comrade Albert has saliyitjat the Ned Army Airnished 
an ‘ample subject for discussizn in Germany, and If I undor- 
stand him aright, the fear of en anvasion of Eastorn Prussja 
by the Red Army even distujors the] slumbers of Messrs. 
Ebert & Scheidemann. Comrala Albert may set the minds 
of the present rulers of Germndy at rest. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, that is pureiy A matter of point of view, 
things have not gone so far Asithat. In any case, we are 
in @ much better position to¥ neet a possible invasion “( 
our country, than we were at tho time of the Brest-Litovsk: 
Peace. This ix quite cenlilae he far as the development 


of the Soviey Government and of the Red Army is con- 
cerned, we wrre, so to speak, still in our long clothes. At 
that time thei Red Army was truly called the Red Guard, 
but that nomenclature has long ceased to exist. Tho Red 
Guard was tno name given to the first detachments of ir- 
regulars, the first improvised revolutionary groups | of 
workmen whd, impelled by the impetus of the revolution, 
spread proletarian revolution from Moscow and Petrograd 
over the who territory of Russia. This period lasted till 
the first oncodnter of the Red Guard with regular German 
regiments and then it became revealed very clearly that 
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these improvised groups were incapable of aYording tho 
revolutionary Socialist republic any real protection, when 
the work on hand was not only to defeat Russian counter- 
revolutionaries, but to drive out a well-disciplined army. 
From this point the opinion of the workmen concerning 
the army underwent o sudden change, and the methods of 
organisation were radically reformed. Under tho pressure 
of the situation we proceeded to the formation of a healthy 
army, organised on the basis of military science. In our 
programine it is pointed outas ,National Militia’. To spoak 
of a militia, this demand of political democracy, in a country 
ruled by the dictatorship of the proletariat is impossible, 
for the army is closely connected with the character of tho 
yuling power. War, as old Clausewitz snid. is but the 
continuation of politics, only by other means. The army is 
the instrument of war and must correspond to tho politics 
of the day. The government is proletarian, ond the army 
must in its social composition correspond to this fact. We 
took a census of the composition of our army. In May 
1918, wo passed from the volunteer army, the Red Guard; 
te aconscript ariny, but admit into it only prolctarians, and 
peasants not exploiting the Inbour of others. Tho impossi- 
hility of speaking seriously of a militia in Russia is all the 
more obvious if wetako into account, that wo have several 
hostile class armies on the territory of the former Russian 
Empire. We have a monarchistic army Jed by Cossack 
officers and consisting of bourgeois elements and wealthy 
Cossack peasants, in the Don region. Then wo had the 
army of the Constitutuent Assembly *in the Volga and 
Vral region. The latter, the so-calicd ,peoples army’, 
it was in fact. called, but this army very quickly went to 
pieces and the honourable members of the Constituent had 
to leave the Volga region and scek—very much against 
their will—the hospitality af our Soviet republic. Admiral 
Koltchak simply arrested the government of tho Constituent 
Assembly and tho ,peoples army® was turned into a monar- 
chisticarmy. We thus see, that in acountry where civil war 
is being carried on, on army can bo built up only on a 
class basis. This is what wo have done, with very good 
results. 

Tho guostion of the commanding staff created grave 
difficulties for us. It goes without saying, that our 
first care was to train red officers from umong the work- 
men and the more developed peasants. This work we began 
from the very outset, and here, nat the doors of this very 
hall you may see many a red cadet, who is soon to Join the 
army as red officer. Of these wo have avory considerable 
number. I do not wish to quote figures, as military secrets 
are military secrets. The figure, | repoat, is fairly high, bat 
we could not wait fur the red cadets to blossom into red 
yvenerais, as tho enemy did not give us tho necessary breath- 
ing space, and we wore forced to take recourse to the old 
commanding staff, and find the men we could use from 
among thom. In this we succeeded also. Of course wo did 
not choose our officers from among the brilliant favourites 
of the imperial court, but found perfectly competent men in 
simpler circles, who ably help us now to fight their former 
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time messmates. On the one side the best and most honest 
elements of tho old body of commanders, flanked by capablo 
communists as comniissaries, and on tho other side the- 
best clements from among the soldiors, workmen and peas- 
ants for the subaltern commands; this is how we composed 
our commanding staff. 

Our Sovict republic has been forced to wage war from 
the very first moment of its existeney to the present day. 
Our front extends over eight thousand kilometres; in the 
North and South, in the West and Kast, we aro attacked, 
Weapon in hand, and we must be on our defence. Kautsky 
even accused us of having fostered miiitarism. But it seems 
to me, that if wo want to keep power in the hands of the 
workers, we must defend ourselves. 

If wo are to defend ourselves, we must teach the work- 
ers to uso the weapons they forgy. We began with disarm- 
ing the bourgeoisie and armin, tho workers. If this is 
militarism, so bo it— we havo c/eated our own socialist 
militariain, and we will keep to t at 

Our military situation last Ai ust was very grave: wo 
were not only surrounded, but th noose was drawn pretty 
tight round Moscow itself. From th: time on we loosened that 
nooxe more and more and in the la: six months the Red army 
conquered more than 700,000 squr e kilometres of territory 
with a population of 42,000,000, 16 overnmonts with sixtoen 
large towns, tho workers of whi..u took and tako active 
part in our struggle. Hvon to-das? if you draw a straight 
line on the map from Moscow iniany direction, on overy 
front you will find the Russian pensant, the Russian work- 
man standing in this cold nizgha his rifle in his hand, 
guarding the frontier of the Soci**ist Republic. And I can 
assure you that the worker-communist. who form the nu- 
cleus of this army, feel thomselvg¢s to bo not only the guar- 
dians of the Russian socialist rerviblic, but the Red Army 
of the Third International. And «1 to-day we are offered 
the possibility of being tho hosts o7 this socialist conference, 
and thus thank our West-Europes brothers for their many 
years of friendship, wo in turn ewe oll this to the efforts 
and sacrifices of the Red Army, mn which our best com- 
rades of the communist worker misicu work as ordinary sol- 
diers, red officers or commisscties, that js, immediate 
ropresentatives of our party, of S:viet powor who give the 
tone, politic and moral, in every regimont, in every divi- 
sion—in other words, who by t).air example show our red 
soldicrs how to fight,and die for socialism. And these are 
not idle words for our comrad«? they are followed by 
action: in this struggle we have wst hundieds, nay, thou- 
sands of our best socialist workets. I presume, that they 
died not only for our Soviet Repyblic, but for the Third 
International as well. 

And even if at prosent wo havfino intention of attacking 
Eastern Prussia — we should on «ec contrary, be extremely 
pleased if Messrs. Ebert & Schei mann left us in peace— 
one thing is certain: Jif the houiistrikes and our West- 
ern brothers call upon us fo hel-\ we shall answer: wo 
are here, we lave learnt to uj» srms, we are ready 
to fight and die for, tho world rex Nution®! 
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Report of Comrade Platten. 


( Switzeriand). 


Dear Comrades: 

Switzerland is but a small, country with a modest 
movement. Her reporter is qotfin a position to give as 
extensive a delineation of sirjugles as has been fur- 
nished by the reports of other ‘‘ountries. Yet we must 
say that wo have tried to doj.what our solidarity with 
our Russian comradés demande from us. Wo had been 
spared the trials of the war. ewe could register better 
conditions of life and ovr Jabpug movement took a course 
different from that of the other countries. However, the 
political reaction of the war Miu its affect on Switzer- 
land, too. 

Our, party movement front fice very first declared its 
adherence to Zimmerwald. I -wyil only touch briefly upon 
the splits that took place, ajig J wish to point out that 
tho strugzlo for Zimmerwala j9R knocked off the extreme 
nationalist elements, so tha; .4n internationalist party 
remained which developed vicoltusly. Yet in spite of the 
inner splitting it was impossjbjt. to eject all the elements 
leaning towards the right. A}! }»4e comrades remained in 
the parly because unity had Nagbe preserved. 

Throwing a glance upon thaievelopment of the party. 
it suffices to say that alread{ ehile discussing the qucs- 
lion of-sending delegates to!t: Zimmerwald conference 
it became apparent tha! even within this cleansed party 
not only two, but as many @* three, currents existed. 
The right elements, liko Stucgr, Greulich, Moller were 
not included, but Comrade iNuine was, although after 
exhibiting a strony inclination jrowards the right, he later 
on represented the right wisi The later centre and tho 
left party wing participateq, sand each voted differently 
on all questions. J joined the #immerwa'd Icft. 

Grimm voled against the! l#ft, giving for this reason 
that in his capacity-as presijient he was forced to keep 
up the connection between i1#e currents by means of a 
neutral attitude. Later on iti becamo apparent that his 
attitude was due to deeper positical reasons. 

The struggle that had ay be carried on within the 
party after Zimmerwald, wuz vonducted by the left to- 
gether with, the cemire of th¢ party. The Grutlians separ- 
ated themselves, thus pointit; out the way the party 
was to take. A rapid deveicdpment towards the left took 
place, and if we want to gite a characteristic of our- 
selyes wo have to say that ll the resolutions adopted at 
the: party conferences provdd' us to belong to the Ieft 
wing at the International jd to be represented here 
with full right. However, 1 structure of the country 
leads to a strong clash betwegn theory and practice. 

Comrade Grimm’s missian; to Russia has not failed 
to politically influence the S*&s party movement. When 
it was learned by telegram pil his attitude in letersburg, 


the far-secing, and in the first place, the left elements 
at Zitrich recognized at once that Grimmis attitude towards 
and position in the International and the Swiss party 
could no longer remain the same. At the time many of 
our comrades still hoped it had been a personal blunder 
of his. T upheld the view that we ought to publicly cen- 
sure his policy, but I found no support aweng my com- 
rades. Grimm returned and first developed a shani-radi- 
calism. However, he soon cvoked the natural consequences 
and we had to fight hard with him. At the noxt party 
conference the struggle will be still more acute for then 
the party will definitely define its position. Whether or 
not a splitting will take place I can not yet say. 

The trade-union movement in Switzerland has the 
same defects as in Germany. A staff of secretaries ruled 
the movement and the danger existed of it becoming per- 
manently ossified. The hardships resulting from the increase 
of fuod prices forced the workmen to begin the struggle, 
which they did without sanction from the central trade 
union's committee. The trade unions willy nilly had to 
undertake the .cadership. The workmen of Switzerland have 
speedily recognized that the only way to improve their 
material position was to ignore the trade union statutes 
and start the fight not under the leadership of the old 
union but with leaders according to their own choice. 
A workers’ congress and a workers’ council were formed 
where the revolutionary spirit was displayed just as in 
the Russian Soviets at the begining gf the Russian 
revolution. The task of the workinen’s council was to 
take the whole power into its hands. The workmen's 
congress took place in spite of the opposition of the trade 
unions, and “its very first task was to cxamine the weap- 
ons of struggle necessary for a mass strike. The later 
fights were prepared for and contrary to the wish of the 
council of that congress the great struggle broke out that 
has brought the Swiss workmen face to face with a mighty 
task. Tho last rising has drawn over 400.000 workiven 
into the strugele. 

Owing to the timorous policy of the Central, ayain 
Zilrich had to tako tho lead. Only two days after the 
outbreak of the strike at Zilrich the Central, in order 
to reassert its fading prestige, issned the slogan for a 
generalstrike, and, thanks to this, it was possible to extend 
the struggle over the whole country. The Swiss proleta- 
riat believed itself able to carry on the struggle without 
weapons by mere cessation of work, and perseverance. 
The strugglo lasted five days, and on the fifth day, the 
Central, much to the dismay of tho workers, ordered the 
strike to cease, Hero again was treachery to the cause 
of the workmen. The committce, consisting partly 
of officials, proved unequal to the occasion. As & reason 
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for cutting short the struggle they contended that the con- 
tinuation of the strike would bring about a bloody civil 
war. Heated discuasions ensued. The defeat was followed 
hy lockouts; the struggle was lost. 

However, this struggle, demanding the greatest courage 
of the workmen—for the military forces were well armed 
and about 40,000 men were called out—gave a clear 
insight into the future procedure of struggle. When the 
ficit was at an end and the position was being discussed, 
the workmen realized that in the future the struggle could 
not take the samo form, but would have to be bloody 
uprisings. 

- Terrible reaction sct in after tho defeat. Almost all 
the leading comrades, were brought up for trial and aro 
now awaiting the verdict. Hundreds of -raiiway.men will 
also be tried by the military authorities for having re- 
fused to work. 

A further important corollary of the above was the 
expulsion of the Russian Mission from Switzerland. I can 
say that the rumours alone about the expulsion of the 
Russian Mission from the country have contributed greatly 
towards fanning the discontent of tho workers. Later 
on, however, the struggle became connected with various 
demands. We declared that we had started tho fight 
because measures were going to be taken against the 
Soviet Government that we considered a provocation. We 
felt the expulsion of tho Russian Mission the more so, 
for it had done us great service in transmitting infor- 
mation from Russia contradicting the false rumours that 
were being spread. We have further rcason to regret the 
expulsion of the Russian Mission, since it has become 
much more difficult for us now to spread tho fino revo- 
lutionary literature that Russia possesses. Tho Mission 
had furnished us with many works of Lenin and Trotzky, 
which not only influenced the revolutionary spirit of the 
pr«'ctarian masses but also gave a deep insight into tho 
whole Russian movement and into all the stages of pro- 
etarian dictatorship. 

When wo had somewhat recovered from the shock 
iat the expulsion of the Russian Mission caused us, we 
‘gan to print more works and to distribute the splendid 
aterial as best possible. 1 am in a position to say that 
tely our own propaganda has greatly increased. By 
yang of loaflets, pamphlets, mectings, we are trying to 
volutionizo the proletariat and to set our aims clearly 
foro them. In particular I have to montion one group 
ih which we woro at varianco on certain questions. 
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To this group we owe the work ¢f enlightening the army. 
Wo will have to think seriouslygof attracting the forces 
of this group to conjointy wor4, This will be possible 
when the party will have clearlg defined its position. 

One more important point 4 havo to mention. We 
must beware of losing the pres% this mighty weapon of 
struggle. Wo have nothing to fcr if wo can ensure the 
press. carefully and unconditionaSy. 

The party conference prececing the workmen's con- 
gress was a surprise conferenc’s I played a role there 
in so far as my position of secr:Sary to tho party enabled 
mo to throw iny mandate inte. t%o balance. At this con- 
ference tho right wing mado aarush. With the help of 
the centre they succeeded in trarsferring tha seat of the 
party from Zurich to Bern. I$declared that I had to 
Oppose .any attempt at smuggling tho management of the 
party affairs from the hands o:3thy radicals at Zirich 
into those of the Bern comracss. Bern, as seat of the 

was cquivalent t& adopting the policy of 

At this conference.®omrade Grimm conde- 
scended to have himself olect®#d on the manazemont 
board. Ho was not elected prexident, but the old Zim- 
merwald chairman was ready ** work under the presi-- 
dency of o social patriot. And, Fotwithstanding this, how 
proudly did that very same inmerwaldian- chairman 
declare in Parliament: «f am & bolshevik, not even a 
Zimmerwaldian». ; 

The comrades that helped t*sse crass opportunists to 
take the presidcnial seat have «<ne a base deed towards 
our wing and have contributed Sowards discrediting thein- 
selves in the eyes of tho masses. ‘Tho transference of the 
seat of the party had not the !-xuits expected, since the 
following party conference dis Xared the president and, 
moreover, proved that two-thitsls of our cemrades sup- 
ported the extreme lett. 

The question of sending delj’zates to the international 
social patriotic confercnce of Beko was decided in the fol- 
lowing manner: 193 against {54 voted for a. resdlution 
proposed by myself opposing representation at the Bern 
conference, the latter being a cavferen ce of treason to the 
interoational proletariat. Our sslidarity with our Russian 
party comrades was given expfession to. All the members 
of the centre and tho righ? wing voted against us. 
Novertheloss, when the vote wis finally taken wo could 
still register a majority, and~ this. decision has created 
greut excitement in a countryt whore the sociah patriots 
were accustomed to rule their Fon!erenccs. 


the centre. 
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Report of Comrade A. Rudniansky. 


(Hungary). 


Owing to the fact that the Hungarian deldgates of the Com- 
munist Party were detained -n route and, in consequence of 
this, were unable to take py in tho Conference, the present re- 
port upon the development of the Communist movement in 
Hungary is basod on com iunications which were received 
from Hungary by the local roau of the Party up to the 15th 
of February, this year. 

At the end of November. 1¢ Communist Party of Hungary, 
which was composed of C;: munists who had roturned from 
‘Russia, the extreme ,left*, nd a small group of left-radical 
intellectuals, decided tv rés gn from the Social-Democratic 
Party. The first workers u:.n whom the Communists rolicd 
were iron and other mct ! workers. At the moment 
when the Communist Party: as founded the general position 
was favorable fur @ revolut iary prolotarian movement. 

On the 16th of Novemp ra Republic was proclaimed in 
Hungary, but the powor it::'{ remained in the hands of the 
Government, which receivoil its sanction from tho Archduke 
Josef. The difforence cons ‘ted only in that the Minlister- 
president, Count Karolyi, andj is supporters, callod themselves 
the ,People's Goverrment®: ud submitted themselves to the 
National Council. (The latter undertook all the functions that 
had formerly beon fulfilled by ParliamenUW This National 
Council consisted of ‘ndepyy ents, radicals and social-demo- 
crats, and intcnded to functio until the clections to the Leg- 
islative National Assembly toyk place. 

But it was not difficult: w foresee a further dovelopmcent 
of the revolution right from tae very first weeks. Tho peas- 
ants waited for the sharing out of the land by the new 
»People’s Government", the, proletariat hoped that it would 
be freed from exploitation, , wnilst those of the soldiers who 
had returned home demandéd work and compensation for 
thelr sufferings. The Goveztgsent, however, was unablo to 
carry out all these demands; acd tho discontent of the masses 
continued to grow. 

About this time, Communrsts who returned from Ruasia 
began to set about active work. The attitudo towards the 
Communist movement on tir part of the Social-democratic 
Party was at first one of disdain, ae it considered the former 
quite unimportant. It soon vptame convinced, nowever, that 
the interests of the masses “were joined with those of the 
Communists and not with those of the social-democrats. 

When the Communists cxplained to the Proletariat that 


social-democrats, in alliance with the bourgeoisie, were not in 
& position to bring about a radical change, — pointed out 
from day to day that ,revolutionary® social-democracy was 
forced to defend the rights of private property and to coun- 
teract tho interests of the workors, — then there was but ono 
argument Ieft for tho Social-democratic Party {o make use 
of: it affirmed that the unity of the Hungarian proletariat 
would come to an end if the Communists retained a firm 
footing in Hungary. This kind of counter-agitation did not 
enjoy any particular success, but gave the social-domocrats 
the possibility, in agreement with certain trade union organ- 
isations, to persecute the communist mouvement in tho worst 
possible manner. 

The Communist movement found its moszt favourable ground 
amongst town workers. Many factory organisations joined tt 
as a whole. A strong Communist fermentation was also to 
be noticed amongst the soldiers, particularly amongst spocial 
parts of them. 

The Communist movement amongst the peasantry devel- 
oped in aquite peculiar manner: it was found that Commun- 
ist organisations arose quite indcpendontly amongst the 
village poor. Usually, theso kinds of organisations wero 
formed from the prisoners who returned home to the villages 
from Russia, after the proclamation of tho social-democratic 
agrarian reform. Theso peasants offpred the Communist Party 
their aid. Analogical phenomena wero also to be observed in 
the Sovicts. In gencral, however, the Soviet movement in 
Hungary is weak. Owing to the fact that tho town prole- 
tariat is placed under tho influence of both the soclal-domo- 
crats and the Conmunists, a fow sovicts of workers depu- 
ties which have been formed under the Icadership of 
the soclal-democrats are nimost entircly in their hands, and 
are of use to (ho Communists only as an arena of struggle. 

This struggle has already como to an end in the sovicts 
of Soldiers Deputies, in some soviots the Commynists already 
form the majority. The peasant sovicts, howevor, which are 
cortainly neither very powerful nor very numbrada are on- 
tirely Communist. 

Thanks to this reinforcement and development of tho 
Communist Party, as well as to the growing influence of tho 
Communists in the Sovicts, we sro already able to predict 
that in Hungary also a decisive réle will be played by Com- 
wunism. 


Report of Comrade O Grimlund. 


(Sweden). 


The Swedish Left SocialAt Party was formed about two 
years ago with the cooporajien and help of tho whole move- 
ment of youths, as a rere of the old social democratic 
party under Branting’s leacwrship, deviating more and more 
from socialism. Also, the leaders of the party and the vari- 
ous local party boards wiete actually terrorising the old 
party and the minority, braelly suppressing all opposition, 
all defence of the party porramme, the party tactics. The 
new party directly Joined ¢&o organisation that had been 


gathering the rovolutionary organisations gnd minoritics 
round its flag during the war and that had*temained truo 
to the International, |. e., tho Zimmerwald commission (the 
Swedish party always having belonged to its left wing). 
The standpoint of the party was a clearly revolutionary 
one. It always, in daily papers and pamphlets, led a relent- 
less war against social patriotism in general and its Swed- 
ish adherents in. particular. The propaganda work of the 


party was directed primarily towards rousing the working 
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masses into a class struggle and revolutionary action. Nor 
has this propaganda proved futile. The memborskip grows 
from month to month, tho party alrcady counts two hundred 
branches, the whole youth's organisation stands on*the 
revolutionary platform of the party. Numerous professional 
organisations, social patriotic and reactionary until lately, 
are now beginning to join our ranks. 

When tho party was -formed all it had st its disposal 
was one periodical appearing threo times a week. Now its 
chief organ, the .Poliliken*, appears daily in eight pages 
and is widely spread among the workmen. Further, we have 
started as many as twolve papers in tho provinces, three 
appearing daily, the rest three times a week. The youths’ 
organisations have theic own widely spread papor, the 
»stormklockan*. Since the Russian Novomber revojution tho 
propaganda and organising branches of the party havo been 
put to a hard test. Fully conscious as the Party was of its 
selfevident duty as a class party, it declared Its solidarity 
with the Russian revolution from the very first moment. All 
our papers,in particular the, Politiken*,day in day out carried 
on a bard struggle against the campaign of lies and libel 
consciously and systematically led by the centres of coun- 
ter revolution in Stockholm and Helsingfors. The organ 
most ready to servo the atrugglo against the revolution is 
Branting’s ,Social-Demokraten*. It was thus our duty to 
clearly point out to the workmen the sharp difference be- 
tween the social patriotic standpoint and our own. We illus- 
trated our theoretic work by means of the practical work 
of our Russian comrades and vice versa; we proved the 
relationship between the Swedish social patriots, the Rus- 
sian mensheviks and the German Scheidomanns by means 
of numerous examples. Notwithstanding the recency of its 
organisation and its numerical weakness our party has 
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done its best to instil a revoi tionary spirit in our masses 
and to win over the latter tdtthe sido of revoiution. The 
tragic ond of tho Finnish revciution also offered us an op- 
portunity for active propagatda against the bourgeoisie 
and the social patriots. 

In view of tho necessit?’ to unite all revolutionary 
forces, the party bas comoincd itself with the radicai pro- 
Jetarian organisations, as, ¢..«., the syndicalists and the 
anti-parliamentarian Young Scialists, as well as with the 
Workmon’s ond Soldiers’ Unidu, an organisation that exter- 
nally had for its aim the frdternization of tho workmen 
and soldiers. Conjointly withthe above organisations the 
party issued watch-words a7 proclamations, carried on 
propaganda and did the ne¢qrssary proparatory organisa- 
tion work. 

However, there are elemciits In the party whose views 
do not coincide with those offthe party. Thoy are elements 
that joined us because they viere dissatistied with the old 
party. But they have no firmspoint of viow, as clearly evi- 
denced by the fact that throucn their spokesman Lindhagen 
they oppose prole'srian dicta*>rship, preaching ,humanity® 
and .pacifism*. Etory party rember well understands that 
the noxt party conference i7ust make short work of the 
spreading of sucli phantastic *ourgeois ideas. 

With great pleasure did éur party board welcome the 
invitation to joint proclamatin, of the Third International. 
which forms tho jogical devGopment of tho Zimmerwald 
movementy As regards the chiof ideas of the invitation. 
our party of course fully agrera to them; it is only to some 
individual practical points that the members of our party 
board object. I have been i:astructed to vote for tho for- 
mation of the Third Internatial, though formally join it 
we can, of course, only after the next party conference. 


Report of Comrade Sirola. 


(Finland). 


Comrades: 

A year has passed since the Finnish Proletariat fought 
out its life and death struggle with tho bulcher bands’ of 
the bourgeoisie. Manly it rose to defend its liberty and life 
andto beat the réictionary attack of the white guards. In- 
adequately prepared as it was from apolitical and military 
point of view, yet it held its own at tho fronts for three 
months, simultaneously achieving s considerablo amount 
of social and economic organisation workin the rear. This 
first revolution of the Finnish proletariat was suppressed. 
The self-sacrifice and courage of our comrades and the 
invaluable help of our Russian brethren were insufiicient 
to ward off the \pnslaught of the international hords of 
white guards led by Finnish, Swodish, German and Rus- 
sian officers. At the end of April, Germany having cast its 
regular troops into the balance as a decisive factor, the 
whites succceded ig frustrating the planned evacuation into 
Russia of the best living forces of the revolution. 

The barbarian vindictiveness of the white blood-hounds 
is known all over the world. For months the butchers 
raged against the proletariat, against men, women and chil- 
dren. Along with Finnish proletarians hundreds-of Russian 
comrades ond red-guard were shot. According ta reports 
recently published in Finnish papers, the total number of 


the murdered exceeds 13,000. find additional notices appear 
continiously, stating that 100 f= 300 and more proletarians 
have been executed in this or hat parish. To these victims 
we have to add those 15,002 who perished of starvation, 
diseaso and misery in the cogtentration camps. 

These bloody figdres, tht are by no means overesti- 
mated, ought to eerve as ao & arning to all workmen, who 
dream of peaceful cooperatio’” with the bourgeoisio on the 
hasis of democracy. Wo ho:*-’ the comrades of the Thint 
International will‘impress upen the workmen of their own 
countries the experiences a the Finnish proletariat. In 
brief, these experiences teach ais that the proletariat should 
define ita position towards tim principlos of socialism as 
soon as possible and should <separate without delay from 
all elements and groups th:# either have already proved 
themselves traitors to the Aiorking man or leave him in 
the lurch at the crucial moment. Democracy or dictator- 
ship, this question must be p.t decisively; the actual revo- 
lutionary situs{fon is to be «iSsarly dofined. The proletariat 
should not furnish the enemy; an opportunity for taking the 
initiative. At an hour chosen{ ny itself as best possible it 
is to lead the attack and destroy the power of the bour- 
geocisie, the state machine. 

For too longa time we t}> were imbued with the idcol- 
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ogy of a Vunited* warker’s movement. It was only after 
the revolution that rse-paration becamo unavoidable. The 
lines were sharply drawn. In Finland the extreme right 
wing of the old sdc.41 democracy was granted ,freedom* 
of organisation and priss with the expressed aim of scalm- 
ing“ the workmen. Tig'se traitors did their best to quench 
the Finnish prolotaring the last year of tie revolution and 
propagate for a peacww parliamentarian labour movement of 
trade unions and cod rative organisations. In certain bour- 
geois circles they obsajned a hearing and at the political elec- 
tlons, within three :«nys, they will,oblain o number of 
votes. Bul the masses, fortured with imprisonment, starvation 
and misery, having t¢0 white terror fresh in their memo- 
ries and the living esample of proletarian dictatorship in 
Russia before their:ewes, remain strangers to these warn- 
ings of tho seris;c@ the bourgeoisie. The revolutionary 
proletariat of Finlajig bas nothing in common with the 
friends of the Sch@ermanns and Brantings that aro now 
at Bern fraternizing; with all social traitors of the world, 
the Finnish proletay:gt is‘no redder than ever before. Even 
the bourgeois papeysiare forced to acknowledge it, and we 
have many examptct of the Finnish proletariat heartily 
welcoming the compauinist party. 

Tho Finnish communist party was organised at the end 
of August at the -aoscow congress by emigrants living 
there in exile. We: mowever, live in exile of quite a new 
type, in ao socialist -rountry. We, who had been radicals 
or loft radicals has» become communists on tho basis of 
our revolutionary eterionces, on the basis of our acquaint- 
ance with the theornice work of our Russian comrades and 
in particular, of the ‘living example of communist organi- 
sation work here ton Russian ground. In an open letter 
addressed by ouréparty to Comrade Lenin we have laid 
down our confessi-g:- oly faith and have minutely reported 
on our experience - 

Originating fréta fetrograd, where our central com- 
mittee i8 working. iyo -.ave carricd on propaganda among 
tho Finnish town any daricultural labourers living in Russia. 
About 25 commun, , oganisations have been founded, over 
40 pamphiects hary Leen published, one daily paper and 
two periodicals, » 4immish and a Swedish, have been 
started in Russia "fmirmonious work with our Russian com- 
rades in the partys jn soviet Institutions, on economic and 
cultural grounds mis been organised. 

A matter of very great importance is, of course, the 
military preparatign, Uur military organisation is entrusted 
with the training #Uthe Finnish soldiers into red guards. 
About 15 translatigns of military works sre ready; couraes 
for the training of vver 200 young men for commandorship 
are being organizédi In Finland a considerable npmber of 
secras communist organisations aro active in spreading 
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literature and newspapers, carrying on propaganda ond, 
notwithstanding imprisonement, torture and death, prepar- 
ing for the future rising. At the conference which took 
place at ihe end of January, representatives from Finland 
participating, several theses were adopted on the nearest 
tasks of the revolution in Finland. 

We are deeply convinced that woe will soon join our 
true comrades in Finland in their struggle. Our conviction 
is based not only on our ardent desire, but on &n analysis 
of the Finnish situation. The influenco of imperialistic, 
overgrown decaying capitalism is setting in on Little Finland, 
too. The Finnish bourgeoisie has created its little world 
after that pattern. Decay and demordlisation have set in 
everywhero. Speculation and fraud are flourishing, death 
from starvation is hecoming more and more frequent. The 
state budget has risen from 100 millions 'to a figure by 
fur excecding 1 milliard; taxes and national debt have 
increased accordingly. Bribery is rampant, civilisation has 
become prostituted. The army, with its glittering misery of 
officerdom and the dictatorial court, has come to life. Reac- 
tion is spreading. Examples of the general decay aro fur- 
nished by tho separatism of the Swedish speaking popula- 
tion. of the Aland isles and in other places, while the pa- 
of conquerors. As a matter of 
courso, the picture is completed by the gendarmery, by 
violence oxercised by the bourgeois guards, by the Persecu- 
tlon of rovolutiénaries, house searches en masse, arrests, 
tortures alter the manner of the Spanish Inquisition, tho 
shooting down of prisoners suspected of altemmpts at flight, 
and 80 on. 

Such o system cannot last long. Only the right mo- 
ment is wanting which would make the revolutionary situ- 
ation explode. And this moment will come soon in connec- 
tion with the development of tho international situation. 
After the thorough fiasco of its German adventures the 
Finnish bourgcoisie is, of course, on the side of tho Allies 
and the latter expects from its new serf services in the 
struggle of tho world imperialism against bolsheviam. The 
expeditions to Esthonia and the organisation of the Russian 
counter-revolutionary armed troops in Yinland, who are 
also prepared to fight the independence of Finland is witness 
to it. Obviously this adventure must end in failure. This 
will be the signal for the struggle to begin and this time 
{t will lead to the establishment of aniron dictatorship of the 
proletariat after the practical example of our true, cour- 
ageous forerunners, the Russian proletariat. We base our 
hopes on the solidarity of the world proletariat, next to 
the Soviet Republie of Russia. The Finnish proletariat tow 
will fight under the star of the third communist internf- 
tional, the world-wide league of proletarian Soviet Repub- 
lies. 
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BNGLAND. 


Civil War in Ireland. 


The white terror reigns in Ireland. The whole land is 
under martial law. «We need no Jess than a quarter 
of 1 million soldiers to keep order in Ireland», writcs 
the Times. Almost all the Sinn-Fein leaders have been 
arrested. Court-martials are rampant, and the prisons full, 


In the middle of April, there was unrest in Limorick, 
which general Shaw head of the punitive expedition, 
declared to be in @ state of sicge. The town was sur- 
rounded by troops: no one was allowed to como or go. 
Armed automobiles, armed traias, aeroplanes, etc. were 
sent from London, and were placed at the disposal of 
general Shaw, 


«All Ireland», writes the correspondent of the Daily 
News, «is transformed into a military camp. Limezick 
rosembles a besieged town. It is a small town situ- 
ated on the river. Shannon. The bridges are guarded 
by soldiors, who have orders to allow no one across... 
The municipalities have boen dismissed, and the fate of 
tho town with its 38 thousand inhabitants is in the hands 
of the military». 

The workers of Limerick answered tho stato of siege 
with a general strike... «Limerick is as if it were dead», 
writes the correspondent of tho Afanchester Guardian. 
It seems as if it were Sunday all tho time. Ail the shops 
are closed with the exception of thuse trading in articles 
of primary necessily, and theso are only opened for a 
few hours a day... A strango sort of dual-authority has 
been established. The whole power is concentrated in tho 
hands of the military conmimand, but on the othor hand, 
the strike committee regulates interne) ordors. The 
strike committee has taken over the distribution of food, 
the fight against profitecring, public safety, etc. During 
the strike, Limerick was suppiied wilh food by the 
trade unions and workers organisations of the neighbouring 
towns. Tho strike committee established publio stores, 
and issued «strike moocy», a kind of exchango paper 
money which it distributed to the population. On this 
papermoney from one to ten shillings, thero is an 
inscription of: «General strike against English militarism. 
Limerick, 1919». Finally, the strike committeo decided 
to organise a Soviot of Workers Deputics and to place 
the whole power in its hands. For a period of ten 
days, @ soviet authority existed in the besicged town 
of TAmerick. 
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The Manchester Guard-an of April 24th writes: 
elt is clear that the soviet: will be broken up. Tho 
soviet acted very absurdly scuetimes, but you must give 
it its due; working under st.:h difficultics, it was able 
to manage the town and becme masters of tho situation. 
During the eleven days of ti soviot régime, there was 
not ono case of violence, :2bbery, ete., in the town. 
Economic forces (one does rot exactly know which— 
editor) broke up tho soviet. “ia energetic protest against 
English militarism has jeft i* traces, has not been in 
vain. The flame of protest ¥-il bum in Limerick aad 
other Irisu towns for @ lon:°time to come». 

Thus writes a bourgoois-: vera] newspaper! 

Thad workers af Cork fol! zed the oxamplo of their 
Limerick comrades, and on *pril 16th declared a general 
strike. 

On April 16th thero wz; also a conference of Irish 
trade unions to discuss the enestion of aw general strike 
for the whole of Ireiand.; On April 24th, the con- 
ference came to tho decision! not to declare the strike 
for the present, but to call -cether immediately a con- 
ference of trade unions and. orkers’ organisations, This 
took place at the beginning’.of Blay, but we are still 
without news of its decisiun. 


Soldics.; Riot. 


On April 1i6tb, in tho Jiverpool High Court, the 
trial was opened of the in..tors of the soldiers’ riot 
which took place in the Ki> cl camp, near Liverpool, 
* ie following details of the 
riot wore rovealcd at the 1; \1: 

On March Sth, a soldie! 3 meeting was held in tao 
camp. According to the ‘<anchester Guardian, the 
mecting bore a nist excited and revolutionary character. 
Tho soldiers, amang whom 1.6 majority wero Canadians, 
demanded immediate demobi. sation. One of the witnesses 
at the trial, giving evidence said: «The orators at the 
meeting’ called tor the ex srmination of the officers. 
The chief incitor, Sergeant =corge Lorcit, waved a red 
flag, and urged tho soldiers ;o stop at nothing». 

The mecting kad hardy: cisporacd when a cavalry 
division arrived from Liverp ol. The rioters met it with 
a hurricane of stgaes. The svalry division Wus™given 
the order to fire. The rioter: took up their position in 
the surrounting ditchos. «I:.was real trench warfare, 
a real cavalry atsack», dec! :red another witness at the 
trial. Two of the Jeadors of :he riot were killed afer 
the first charge. The rioters .vere called on to surrender, 
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bat this thoy answered vy a volley..«And George Lorctt 
stood all the time wavijg 8 red flage. 

The most loyal troops were sent to the assistance 
of the cavalry division. thi riotors rushed out of tho 
ditches and made a comsger-attack. «George Lorett was 
at the head with the r& flay in ‘his hand». Tho trench 
warfare ended in a hang-éto-hand battle in 
«luyalists»> came out vit torious. 

After the riot had ‘)<cn suppressed, an ordef was 
given to the identify »3 many instigators as possible! 
The cimpartial»court ngirtial was composed of thoso 
samo officers whom thd rioters marked out for «oxter- 
mination». At the first sjt{ings of tho court, 9 esurprise»,— 
according to tho expression of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, — occurred. It appeared, tha: out of six prisoncrs 
five had disappeared wijiout Jeaving any ‘trace behind 
them: only George Lpuat remained. owevor, there 
were. six soldicrs on flix: prisoner's beach: five, accord- 
ing to the same Manchreler Guardian, were substitutes. 
(Counsel for the defenct.:a Canadian officer, handed in a 
petition to suspend the trial owing to tho absence of the 
prisonors: the court dcFided that tho substitutes «must evi- 
dently have taken partfin tho riot, in any case, this would 
be cleared up at tho rial. 

The scntcico is st§l unknown to us, 


Beating th¢ Glasgow Workers. 


In the middle of jril, trade unions in Glasgow 
worc brought up for grad for having been beaten by 
the police. 

There wero great sikes in Glasgow towards tho 
end uf January, the woyWvi's of several branches of industry 
went on strike simultpreously. On January 31st, there 
was 6 «peaceful denignstration®» Several thousands of 
workers marched in @ie direction of the towu hall. 
A delegation was sent sto the mayor, at the head of 
which were Neil Macloan, M. P., and James Kirkwood. 
Tho delegates hardly: wad time to enter the, town-hall, 
when mounted polico rtsbed ivto the square, and the 
police started beating ®« workers with their trunchcons. 
Here is a picture of;tAis secng as painted by several 
witnesses at the trial: 

Witness Mac Phy@ I saw ‘a boy of ten whose head 
had been broken by is truncheon. Of course, the boy 
.died ‘Instantly. I safaa policeman dealing blows at 3 
man lying in a pod! ‘of blood. Tho crowd was. withcut 
arms and could not «ldend itself. 

Witness Johnston; 1 happencd to bg in’ tho square 
by chance. It is quits impossible t> describe the cruclty 
and brutality of tlé;,police. They beat tho woundod, 
some of them to deat), and hit men who were down. 

Witness Nurse M¢ire. On the eve of the demonstra- 
tion, the leader of the‘strike, Shinwell, warned the work- 
ers that an attack w.is being prepared against them, 
that troops had both called from Edinburgh, .and ad- 
vised the workers <to behave prudently» and cautioned 
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them against provocation. I saw how a policeman boat 
& man wounded in the leg. {I was in tho square the 
whole time, attending to the wounded, and saw how 
several policcmen rushed at Maclean and Kirkwood 
when they came out of the Town Hall, aod beat them 
until they wero half dead». 

Shinwell and Kirkwood, together with other frade- 
unionists, were arrested and charged with «inciting the 
crowd to rebellion», and «organising an attack on the 
polices. 


The Triple Alliance. 


The Miners’ Federation, by a majority of 693,08 ¢ 
against 76,992, voted for the Sankey Report (seo Ne 2 
«Communist International») and «to postpone the strike 
for a more favourable time». 

At the Miners’ conference on March 26th, it was 
decided to demand from the government the following 
points: 

1. The abolition of conscription. 

2. The recall of British troops from Russia. 

3. Tho raising of tho German blockade. 

4. The release from prison of all conscientous objectors. 

It was decided «to support these demands by threats 
of a general strike», «For the first time in Inglich 
history», writes the Afancheeler Guardian, ethe work- 
crs are on the eve of declaring a general, political 
strike». 

On April 16th a conference took place of the Execu- 


tive Committee of the Triple Alliance, where it was 


decided to support the demands of the: Minera’ Federa- 
tion and eat the earliest possible date» to call together 
a conference of trade-unions to discuss the question of 
the general strike. 

The conscientious objectors are gradually being set 
freo, At the beginning of April, A. Kenner-Brockway, 
the well-known leader of the Independant Labour Party, 
was sct free after having been in prison for 28 months. 


Independent Labour Party Conference. 


An £. L. P. conference took place at Muddersfeld 
on April 21st. The opening spcech was delivered by 
Philip Snowden, from which wo give a few extracts: 

«Socialism is the only-salvation for Europe and the 
whole world. We already seo the beginning of thy end 
of tho capitalist system. The Red Flag is floating over 
two-thirds of Europe. The whole world is answering to 
the dall of the Russian revolution. 

«The Paris J’cace Conference proves that the Allivs 
will do anything to attain their imperialistic aims. All 
our apprehonsions with regard to the plundoring peace 
which fs incvitable after wo militurist victory, aro con- 
firmed... In reality there is ‘no peace, and there cannot 
be peace, because a new war—the class war—has already 
bogun. The imperialist peace treaty is a worthless scrap 


of paper». 
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At tho first session of the conference, a resolution 
was carricd to demand the lifting of the German blcck- 
ade and the recall of British troops from Russia. At the 
second session, the question of «soyiets and parliament»— 
as the most-preferable form of government—was dis- 
cussed. Many dolegates were in favour of tho sovicts 
and sharply criticised representatives of the Labour Party 
in Parliament. — 

The organ of the Liberal Party, the Daily Neus, 
writes of the mass desertion from the liberal party to 
the I. L. P. Amongst the deserters, is Commander 
Wedgowood, who was several months in Siberia os ex- 
{raordinary plenipotentiary. He went to Siberia thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity to crush the boishoviks, and 
returned home a confirmed adherent of peace with Soviet 
Russia. Now he stands at tho head of the campaign 
for recognition of the soviet goyernment, and has left 
the liberal party for not working energetically cnough 
in this direction. 


British Socialist Party Conference. 


Tho B. S. P. conference was opened at Shefficld on 
April 21st. Resolutions wero carried for: the socialisution 
of land and means of production; for unitiog with 
the I. L. P. and opposition td the policy with the J’arlia- 
mentary Labour Party. The conference demanded an 
inguiry info the January events in Glasgow and the 
immediate liberation of Shinwell, Kirkwood and others. 
A commission is deciding the proposal of breaking with 
the second International and joining the Communist Inter- 
national. Comrade John Maclean sharply criticised the 
Labour Party and its leadors. «Tho papers report», sald 
he, «that Henderson had an audience .with tho king, and 
was honoured by an invitation to dine with his majesty. 
The ]fendersons and Thomuses must go. Jt is the periud 
of revolution. The next step to be taken is the general 
strike. We must immediately tako the Jand and means 
of production into our own hands». 


FRANCE. 


The words uttered by Cleinenceau, the dictator, upon 
tLe signing of peace: ,1 have waited forty-nine years for 
this moment*, are highly characteristic of the psychology 
of the Iinperialist feclings of the French bourgeoisie. In 
these words wo find frank expression of its most cherished 
hopes and intimate desires as well as on unconcealed 
confession that for 50 years it has waited with impatience 
for a moment to avenge itself for its defeat in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and to'destroy Germany. 

The exultation of a certain section of the press, accom- 
panied hy ringing statements of discontent of certain 
Imperialist newspapers on the too ,ensy® conditions of 
peace is, of course, too obvious to, delude anybody. It 
is, of course, impossible to compare the economic posi- 
tion of France with the position of Germany; the cost of 
living, although the increase in prices has swallowed up 
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the Increase ir wages, is stiz not so bad. It is true that 

French wo: «ers have not yet fully understood the meaning 
of their victory afid a sectionof them which has caught 
the infers ot ue bourgeois press give an enthusastic 
welcome to the ‘soldiers wo pass under the Arc de 
Triomphe, but, nispite of this. the syndicalist movement 
becomes ever strunger and :ironger. No ‘eight-hour day 
legislation which thas been iccepted hy Parliament with 
reservations, and numerous re «rictions is capable of putting 
a stop to it, and the postponanent of demobilization, the 
campaign against’ Russia, tin recognition of the counter- 
revolutionary Government cl itoltehuk ond the policy of 
storn reprisals in:France its«<* can enly hasten the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary 1%7vement. 

“It would eppenr that ot tzesent the contre of revolu- 
tionary forces towards whicle wo have been aiming for 
some months alréady, has * length been formed. Por 
instance, tho syndicalist onan, Workers Life (Ia wie 
ouvricre) which before the wars-as published twice monthly, 
and which during the war ¢as atopped altogether, has 
again begun to syipear. Pierra Monat and Rosmayer were 
formeriy itg chief editors. .«« present Workers’ Life is 
published as a weekly organ nd. judging from all appesr- 
ance, promises to become t*> real organ of the fighting 
prolotariat. It Is true that Mesdicim has resigned his work 
in the editorial offices of the? newspaper, unfortunately, 
ho forsook a long time ago his former political friends and 
in his views, stands nearest >> Touhaux and Longuct, but 
to compensate this amongst\the new collaborators of the 
newspaper, we incet with 80-36 of the principal represen- 
tatives of the Zimmerwald te odoncy in the left wing of 
the French socialist party: leriot and Somono, as well 
as Ferdinand Després, former,- collaborator of Syndsenliat 
Sirvggle and editor of the DP ~reian, Marcel Martin and 
others. Workers’ fife and, tia. International, founded by 
Pericat, works tofether with ? 1¢ newspaper, International 
Future, published Sy André G*.rd, and a number of other 
purely revolutionary newspap({‘r:. 

Symptoms, extremely intitcsting to the impartial ob- 
server, are also to be noticed, recent times, in intellectual 
circles. Tho student socialix’« leaguo the majority of 
which consist of adherents @ the Zimmerwald tendency, 
gives evidence at present of durely bolshevik tendencies 
and counts some hundreds of firembers. It is an interesting 
fact that amongst the membesa of the loague there is a 
whole group of students from South Slavonia, and they 
are not behind their other coSrades either in their revo- 
lutionary thoroughness nor ing‘heir determination to fight. 


It is also, necessary to mint out the growth of the 
revolutionary and snti-bourgecis movement in the northern 
departments of France, which ‘have been under the occupa- 
tion of German troops. The «ncupation of these localities, 
Inter on by Allied troops gsve rise to great discontent 
amongst the majority of the Mepulation, one of the typical 
mediuns of this fecling was tim deputy, Lobat. The brutal 
attitude of the mililary auth tities and the lack of food 
supplies resulted in that 'xauvinism, which formerly 
found fertile ground in thei3 localitics, has at present 
olmost entirely disappeared, sAving given way to gencral 
hatred towards the governmet: of Clemenceau. 

The workers of Alsace-I,:}raine,-who have been for- 
bidden the right to organize tiismselves or to form soviets, 
who have been deprived of th:z.ight to strike (the princi- 
pal blame for this rests on th.” traitor Touhaux sent there 
by the C. G. T.), hate becom convinced at present that 
they have gained absolutely “thing by becoming French 
citizens, and that the power«{(lemencesu, i. e., the domi- 
nation of the French bourge}.¢ic, Js in no manner better 
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than the power of Wilhelin Hohenzollern, i. e., domination 
of the German bourgedisie. Even bourgeois circles in 
Alsace are far from being! satisicd with the conduct of 
the French authorities. dor inslance, some groups, whose 
sloyalty* it would never enter anybody's head to doubt, 
have demanded autonomy fur the Alsaco-Lorraine railways, 
affirming, with reason, that since the French occupation, 
the railways have begun-to work much worse than under 
German authority. Further they are becoming every day 
more convinced that instjtutions, such as the Pest, Tele- 
graph, Telephone, Hospitals and Sanitation have at present 
got into the most wretched condition. Let us add further 
that the Catholic populetipn is still more dissatisfied, bde- 
cause it has bad to submit Yo the law on separation of the 
Church from the State, despite the fact that this law at 
present is applied in a greatly restricted form. 

Meanwhile, the Pari bourgeoisie gives way to pleas- 
ure and enjoyment, in tis manner completing the last 
phase of its disintegration. The most farsecing and tha 
most temperate amongst ils representatives thoroughiy 
justified in their fear of the further spread of bolshevism 
would have had recourse to President Wilson and his idea 
of the League of Nations had they had their way. But at 
present they also porceivé what only a blind man would 
be incapable of seaing, namely that France, which haa freed 
herself of German invasion, has nevertheless not restored 
her former independence, {or, owing to the quartering of 
English-American soldiers, and under the guise of all kinds 
of work, concessions and fontracts, Anglo-American Impe- 
rialism has taken up almast the whole territory of the 
country. These bourgeois triinkers therefore look forward 
to the future with forsabedings, in the obscurity of which 
they already sce glimmering the red tongues of revolutions 
menacing fire. i 

Andre Cartini. 


The Festival of Int¢rnational Solidarity. 


The First of May in the West. 


By its magnitude and hlso by its character the Day 
of International Labour tnib year surpassed the expecta- 
tions of many. We can,i »ithout exaggeration say, that 
the world had not yet séeh such a grandiose First of 
May festival. Throughout’ the world this day passed 
under the banner of Svdal-Revolution: In the still fur 
from numerous Soviet genublics in Russia, Hungary, 
the Ukraine, and others, where the proletariat is holding 
the power in its hands, and taking the first steps towards 
the realization of Socialisns, the labouring masses solemnly 
and joyously celebrated heir triumph. In all tho 
Capitalist countries, wherq power is still in the hands 
of the Bourgeoisie and its curcer-hunters the social-traitors, 
the First of May proved aay of general review of revo- 
Jutionary forces, a day of preparation for the coming 
struggle: Cut off from all the world by the blockade of 
the.imperialist plundererst fsurrounded on all sides by a 
lightening circle of enemies, ®e but rarely recelyo authentic 
news as to the derelopfiqnt of the Workmen's move- 
mént in the West. Only now, when two months have 
elapsed, hare we thé poszitility of reconstructing, more 
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or less fully the picture of the First May Festival abroad. 
In France the celcbration of the First of May assumed 
colossal dimensions, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the oJd organizations of the old leaders of Socialism and 
Syndicalism now bribed by the bourgeoisie, and became 
an open revolutionary demonstration of the working- 
masses, The strike passed brilliantly, not only in 
Paris, but also in the Provinces; it was a general strike 
in the full meaning of the word. In aris, this centre 
of universal counter-revolution, the government of Cle- 
menceau forbade the organization of street demonstra- 
tions, but the demonstrations took place in spite of that 
aud led to bloody collisions with the police and some mill- 
tary detachments, in the course of which, according to the 
communication of the London paper, The Times, thore 
were amongst the demonstrators 350 wounded and one 
killed — a young workman, Charles Lorn; and amongst 
the police 250 wounded, of whom 50 severely, The masses 
were in a fighting mood. The demonstrators proceeded 
singing the «International», and carrying high their 
red flag. From amongst the crowd revolutionary cries 
were corftinually bursting forth: «Down with Clemen- 
ceau!» «Down with the bourgeoisic!» «Long live the 
Socialist Revolution!» e¢Long live Russia!» «Long live 
the Soviets!» According to the cOmginication of bour- 
geois papcrs 100,000 workmen took part in the, demon- 
Stration, but the moucrate-socialistic organ Humanité 
affirms that the number of participants reached a milfjgn. 
Separate incidents of the demonstration are déseribed in 
greater detail in an article in the second number of the 
Communist Interrational, and we will not dwell on them 
here. We will only add that as a result of this demon- 
stration a new cleft was mado in the so-called ecivil 
peace» or «Sacred unions (the union between the bour- 
geoisic and the upper stratum of the proletarian organi- 
zations). By the decision of the party the late socialist 
ministers, Compére-More]l and Brisson had to hand in 
their resignation, and Toulaux, the secretary of the Gene- 
ral Confederation of Labour, was forced to resign his post 
as member of the Peace Conference. This grandiose 
demonstration of the French proletariat docs not form 
a single isolated act; it is but one link in a long chain 
of revolutionary events, which can be observed in con- 
temporary France. It was preceded hy wide-spread strikes 
and imposing manifestations, and followed by waves of 
strike-movyements, which, without ceasing for a day, are 
surging throughout the country. All symptoms pojat to 
the fact that the working class of Franco has already 
stepped on the path of open revolutionary struggle. 

In England the celebration of the First of May, is, 
in general, a new, unusual phenomenon. In times pre- 
eeding the war only a few sociallst-groups .arranged on 
this day small mectings and assemblics, which wero fro- 
quented by a few dozen, im the most of cases by a fow 
hundred members. But this year, there also, the day of 
the First of May became a festival of the proletarian 
masses. 


est 
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A sufficiently imposing demonstration defiled in the 
streets of London. Part of the demonstrators aitemptcad 
to penetrato into tho Houses of Parliament, but tho po- 
lice dispersed the crowd and arrested the cclebrated 
socialist, Sylvia Pankhurst. According to The Times 
100,000 people took part in the meetings held in Hyde 
Park. In tho large industrial town of Coventry, a gen- 
eral strike took pluce. In Lancashiro 40,000 workmon 
celebrated tho First uf May by processions and moetings. 
In Scotland, espocially in Glasgow, the principal centre 
vf the socialist movement, the general strike passed with 
unheard of success and the meetings and street demonstra- 
tlons reached great proportions. The bourgeois papers 
speak with fear of the growth of tho bolshevist move- 
ment in England. 

Jo Ireland the projetarian festival was a general 
National festival in the full meaning of the word. Tho 
rvsolution for a genoral strike, declared by the leading 
organs of the trade unions aod of the Labour Party, waa 
accepted by all the country, Not only factories and mills 
came to a standstill, but also railways, tramways, print- 


{ing-offices; the steamboat communication was suspended, 


all the shops, theatres, kinematographs were closed, the 
papers did not appear, the cabdrivers did not ply their 
trade. At tho numerous meetings inthe towns and villages, 
resolutions with revolutionary and socialist demands wero 
Voted. : 

In Spain largo mectings and demonstrations took 


place, which in Madrid led to serious collisions in which. 


20 demonstrators, 7 officers and 23 of the police were 
wounded. In Italy the First of May, according to the 
communication of the official agency, «passed quictly». 
The general striko embraced not only tho large towns, 
but also the provinces. Tho assemblies, at which revo- 
lutionary discourses were held, passed everywhero «with- 
out any incidents». Evidently the frightened bourgeoisie 
expected on this day a real insurrection to take place. 
From Switzerland, Austria and Holland wo havo 
the samo communication. Iverywhere the movement 
bore an unheard of grandiose, but, at the same 
time, peaceful character, The prolotarian maascs evi- 
dently thought that the moment had not yet como for 
decisive action; the bourgeoisio on the other hand evi- 
dently feared to provoke the workmen and- avoided stern 
repressive measures. ; 

In Germany, over which fs hanging tho threat of 
a miserable and shameful peaco and where the workmen’s 
movement has not yet recovered its strength after the 
recent defeats, the celebration of the First of May bore, 
to «certain degree a character of mourning. In many 
places (in Hamhurg, Leipzig, Essen and others) the strike 
passed with success; tens and hundreds of thousands of 
workmen took part in the mass mectings and demonstra- 
tions. In tho speeches and resolutions uot only of the 
communist Spartacists, but also of the «independents» it 
was clearly emphasised that the time was past when they 
could come forward with their former paliatives, such as 
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the eight hours working day Jabour Iegislution, etc., 
that the conquost of power asd realisation cf socialism 
form tho most urgesit and important task. Great mect- 
ings were also held in the wwos, proclaimed by the 
government of Noske to be ip a state of seige. Even 
in the line of the occupation tk; the Allies, mectings took 
place in masses (in Achen, Coblence); in somo of the towns 
(for jnstance in Cologne) enoymous crowds of workmen 
defiled in majestic silenco bere tho eyes of the occu- 
pational troops. 

As regards America wo have, up to the present 
moment, oaly scaniy conimunsations, but which never- 
theless show that the celebration of the First of May 
there bore a vory stormy chagacter. In Cleveland scri- 
ous collisions with the troops .nd the police took place, 
as oa result of which thero savas one killed and over 
& hundred wounded (amongst whom 11 policemen). The 
group of «Patriotic Citizens= completely wrecked tho 
premises of tho local cowmitte of the socialist party. 
Jn order to suppress tho demonstration armoured motors 
and tanks were even brought «ato action. According to 
The Times many arrests wore made. In New York 
soldiers and sailors disporse® many meetings at which 
«too radical speeches» were ring made. On Madison 
Square, a regular battle ensudl between police and sol- 
diers. Concerning Canada, whcre economic strikes con- 
tinue without ceasing, we hav- only the brisf news that 
on the First of May serious tum .lts were observed amongst 
the workmen. From Argenti#s it is communicated that 
the First of May passed «wjtha perfect calm», The striko 
was unanimous, ‘afl except tho banks ceased work. 
The same communiration , furlder says that the Argen- 
lino «League of Patriots» which consists of 20,000 «of 
the best elements» firmly decaled to prevent tho possi- 
bility of any disturbances on Sunday, which might arise 
in consequence of meetings, Niat were being arranged 
by anarchists: In caso of nedissity «the League would 
not hesitate to make use of im arms». The communica- 
tion then speaks obscurely of yopes that the rural-econo- 
mic strikes are coming to on and. 

This brief revicw proves<clearly that the {nterna- 
tional union of the working clas: is advancing rapidly and 
irrepressibly. It is being realized not so much in loud 
resolutions and decisions of the*issemblies and conferences 
as in the persistent and incess:at strugglo, which is being 
carried on day by day by tha weéking masses of all coun- 
trics. The colebration of the First of May this year 
offers tho surest proof that thc International movoment 
has already attained a high dxxyreo of development, that 
Universal. Revolution is appros hing — or to speak more 
correctly, has already come. 


I. Bersin (Winter). 
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The Slovak Soviet Republic. 


The Russian proletarign revolution has not only pro- 
clamed tho Soviot form of gogurnment as the very best form 
of class vule during the anminsitional period of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, but has practically solved the ques- 
tion of the mutual life of di€erent peoples, who, so far, had 
lived under tho oppressionaof nationality. In tho place of 
separate small states, orgabized by the bourgeoisio in the 
name of national ,indepenyenge*, 9 federation of Soviet re- 
publics must be creatod: sq decided Soviet Russia and pro- 
posed this decision for néeeptance to the minor popular 
bodies united with her. Sof{Ukraina, Latvia, Lithuania and 
White Russia wore orgarszed on the Soviet plan. Sovict 
Hungary followed suit. LikeS which, imperialist Russia used 
to oppress various nation#t in tho 
seven nationalities lived utter perpetual oppression. After 
the deposition of the Haj.@urgs, these seven peoples se- 
ceeded and procecded to oazanize their tiny independent 
states, of course on bourgedis lines. The Hungarian proleta- 
riat had to contend with wrecisoly the same preblem as 
the Russian proletariat, nagely to convince tho workers of 
all oppressed pooplos of. she former Hungarian kingdom, 
that tho Hungarian proleinadiat had no cael whatover 
of opprossing them, and thét their only means of defending 
themselves against foreigr eapitalism lay in forming one 
sederative Soviet republic ointly with the Hungarian pro- 
letariat. 

Following along these ‘lines, Hungary formed her first 
Ukraina-Soviet Slovakia. hen the Hungarian Red Army, 
after expelling the Tcholns, reached the frontier of the 
Slovakian territory, the S*wak peasants and proletarians, 
hostile to tho Tchekh bou*veoisie greeted them as libera- 
tors and flocked jn thousands to form a Slovakian ,rod* di- 
vision, which fought alotgside of the Hungarians. The 
Tchokhs showod no resis‘ance, so the city of Kasha was 
promptly taken from thet, and there the new Slovakian 
government was establixsh!d. It took for its watchword: 
Slovakia for tho Sloval workers*. It declared that 
there was no longer &nvi room in Slovakia for Tchekh 
bourgeois and proclaimed * close alliance with Soviet Hlun- 
gary. 

It is not yet cloar, wkat are the boundaries of Soviet 
Slovakia. In the former Rungarian kingdom tho Slovak 
jands extended from the rforthwestern ond northern fron- 
tier of Hungary to the lide of the citics of Vojan, Ershe- 
kuivar, Leva, Loshon, Rianyo, Kasha, Shaporalyanigel. 
This area covers 35,000 sqiare kilometers, where, with the 
exception of an inconsidersble number of Hungarians and 
Germans 2,000,000 of Slovaks are living. But for the pre- 
sent about half of Slovakih is occupied by Tchekhs, who, 
evidently, are not going t& clear out of it voluntarily; tho 
other half, with the abovejnamed cities, except Pojan, be- 
longs to Soviet Slovakia. 

The composition of t&e Slovak government clearly 
shows that there is no sorfof nationalistic Jingolsm about 
it and that it fs not dirchted against the Tchekhs. The 
president of the peoples coir-ulaaries, Comrade Janaushek, is 
himself a Tchekh, and so *« the.commissary of finances, 
Konetchni. and the commi!sary of justice, Bauen. Janau- 
shok is an old party workc*® in the Tchokh mbvement, and 
Konetchni used to work in P}'ssin among the Tchekho-Slovak 
communists. Like Soviet-Rue-zia, which came to tho Ukrainian 
Soviet government's assistimce with its organizing forces, 
Hungary delegated out of}is own party workers soveral 
capable comrades tothe newky organized Slovak government. 
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The following Slovaks are among the people's commissnries: 
Mathias Kovatch, commissary of war, an old Slovak social- 
ist, who in Russia, under Bela Kuhn's guidance, conducted 
the agitation among tho Slovak prisoners of war. Comrade 
Janosh, people's commissary of agriculture, boasts a similar 
carecr in the past. Less well known amidst the Slovak 
people's SE are Noumann (Labour) and Mutchany 
(ways of communication). The Hungarian communists have’ 
two representatives in the Slovak Soviet goverment: Ernst 
Por, people's commissary of foreign affairs, and Tibor-Sza- 
mucly, poople'’s cominissary of social production in Slovakia. 
Comrade Por has been secretary of the Hungarian commu- 
nistic group in Moscow, and previous to his appointment 
in Slovakia was commissary of international propaganda 
in Budapest. Comrade Szamuely, former people's commissary 
of war in Hungary, quite recently visited Moscow, entrusted 
with A special mission from the Hungarian republic; 
well known as sn energetic organize., he is now striving 
to achieve tha socialization of a number of industries in 
Slovakia. 
A. Radniansky 


The Growth of the German Revolution. 


The peace treaty which the Entente has forced 
on Germany is one of the heaviest blows that could 
have been dealt to the Ebert-Scheidemann govern, 


‘ment, which had so heartily hoped to be handled 


a little more gently in recognition of the many fine 
services it has rendered the Entente in Russia; and 
now Scheidemann groans in genuine despair: ,It is 
impossible*. But something else is possible, namely 
that the masses, in their disgust wt the monstrous 
deceit practised upon them, call the government to 
account. At this moment it may be of interest to 
trace back the growth of the movement and to 
observe the mutual action and reaction of events. 

To the accompaniment of the war cries of the bour- 
geoisie and their inseparable allies, the social-patriots, 
the second International ingloriously expired in the 
first days of August, 1914. The few who at that 
time ventured to swim against the all-engulfing 
current of jingoism were regarded by their own 
party as criminals or madmen. I will recall only 
the shameful scene which took place in the Reichs- 
tag when Karl Liebknecht, who alone had opposed 
a bill for a new war-loan, was abused and ordered 
out of the hall, to the approving shouts of the 
social-patriots. 

Four years elapsed before the question dawned 
on a small section of the proletariat: what good 
will even a final victory be to us if we starve and 
bleed to death before it comes? and, in January, 
1918, strikes broke‘out all over Germany with the 
object of preventing the offensive planned for the 
spring. The principal contingent of strikers was 
supplied by the war industry, but it was only in 
the cities along the coast and in Bavaria, under the 
leadership of Kurt Eisner, who later on was Bava- 
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rian prime minister, that the movement assumed 
real importance; however, as already remarked, it 
took hold of only a portion of the labor population, 
and soon succumbed everywhere, in places before 
the Maxim guns and almost universally before the 
sabotage of the trade unions and the flood of pan- 
German propaganda, 

In the autumn the westem front at last broke 
down, and a naval war appeared to the supreme 
command as the only possible salvation. In the 
first days of November the high-sca fleet was or- 
dered out, and mutinied. In Bremen, Kiel and Wil- 


hhelmshaven were instituted the first councils (Soviets) 


of workmen and sailors. 

Curiously enough, the movement now jumped 
all Germany, to start again in Munich. On the 6th 
of November Kurt Eisner had said to a small party 
of friends: .I pledge my head that to-morrow Ba- 
varia will be a republic*, On the 7th a great 
demonstration took place, of a partly revolutionary, 
partly merely pacifist, character, and, while the 
masses were peaceably marching along, about 300 
soldiers and sailors arrived from Wilhelmshaven 
and cooly seized all the most important buildings. 
On the 8th the bourgeoisie were startled by the 
tidings that Bavaria overnight had become a republic. 

In Berlin, Liebknecht, two. days later, hoisted 
the red flag above the imperial palace. Wéth 
the exception of a few fights around the palace 
and imperial stables, which were held by officers, 
the movement here also carried an almost bloodless 
character. Wilhelm II. fled from the imperial head- 
quarters straight to Holland, and within a few 
days 26 thrones, great and sinall, had become 
scrap iron. 

That was and remained the only result of the 
November revolution. Germany, under the guise 
of # socialistic republic, had become a semi-bour- 
geois, semi-socialdemocratic state. But only too 
soon did the workingmen discover that they had 
been balked of the actual fruits of the movement 
and that nothing was really changed but the names 
of the ministers, 

At the end of November the Spartacus league 
began its agitation, which spread irresistibly over 
the whole of Germany the growth of the com- 
munist idea. But, simultaneously with that the 
narrow-mindedness of our social-democratic trade 
unions manifested itself in all its monumental 
yecatness. The Ebert-Scheidemann government 


‘openly went over to the bourgeoisie, and fhe party 


obediently started to follow it; thus were formed 
two irreconcillably hostile camps, which fought 
their battles under the two watchwords: ,The 
national assembly*—,, The Soviet republic*. We had 
not long to wait for the bloody fruits of this 
treason of the ,socialist" leaders, 
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On the 2yth of December new violent disturb- 
ances broke out in Berlins in consequence of the, 
government's plaus to dissolve the revolutionary 
pnatipnal marine division*.g which had its seat in 
Berlih, It resulted in bloczly encounters for the 
possession of the palace and stables, in which 
ordnance artillery was us;d for the first time; 
yet the result, remained .d@ibtful, and the matter 
ended in an agrecment be‘ween the two parties. 
This closes the first stage €f the revolution, which, 
so far, had been an exc.isively military revolt. 
A change was néw comings the revolution was to 


enter on the proletarian, st:re. 


In the beginning of J snuary the government 
attempted to dismiss the<Berlin’ chief of police, 
Eichhorn, who hdd sided wWsth the sailors. Eichhorn 
entrenched himself in the p\'lice building and distri- 
buted arms to the commanists. The minister of 
»state-defence* Noske, a socialist workingman®, 
mobilized white’ guards wider the command of 
acting officers and generals aind the fight ended with 
the heaviest blow that cowd have been dealt the. 
German proletariat, — the Heath of Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg. Both yere treachorously shot 
down by soldicrs: evidentls; hired for the purpose; 
Rosa was killed with the hatt-end of a rifle. 

From this time on there has not been one quiet 
day in Germany. In Bremgn and Koenigsberg the 
communists succeeded in teniporarily seizing power, 
and, while Noske sent jp ay ainst them Gerstenberg’s 
»Fiying Division*, a genci;:l strike broke out in 
central Germany, with the result that the government 
and the national assembly, *-owing to the partici- 
pation in it of the transport’ officials — were tem- 
porarily almost entirely cuZ off from the rest of the 
country. Finally, the stmge once more gained 
Berlin, and, é¢arly in Maria, it resulted in those 
famous fights for the pcxsession of the Berlin- 
Lichtenberg police-buildixz, during which the 
government troops acfed w:th a brutality unheard 
of in the history of civilize* nations. 

I would quote! here only a few incidents out of 
the events of thuse days.3 (Un the grounds’ of a 
statement in some, bourgeois papers falsely asserting 
that the Spartacists had puto death in Lichtenberg 
sixty police officials, the socialist workingman® 
Noske ordered every armed ¢ommunist to be shot 
down on the spot. A few days {ater it was ascertained 
that those sixty incn had sot. been on, duty at all 
on the day in question ani} that only three gen- 
darmes altogether had lostttheir lives in the fray. 
Meantime this bloody cofimand of Noske's cost 
nearly 200 comrades theis: lives.- In this number 
unfortunately was Leo Ty%ko. His end was almost 
exactly like Licbknecht's: & was shot through the 


‘head on the stairs of the Uoabit prison, by one of 


the soldiers who escorted;him. This ioss was the 
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more sorely felt by us, @at bis death left the party 
leaderless. 
An exceedingly impokant chapter in the history 
of the German revolution is the movement in the 
industrial district of the }tuhr, the seat of the nu- 
merically strongest and niost class-conscious proleta- 
riat. Under Comrade Katske's Jeadership strikes are 
continually going on thece, partly of an economical, 
but mainly of a political’nature, without the gov- 
ernment being able to ombat them by anything 
except fair words and ¢tncreased supplies of pro- 
visions, as, the momeny troops enter the district 


with hostile intent, the znen immediately threaten‘ 


sabotage, —ruining invas:abie and unreplaccable 
machinery and whole branches of production. 

Sull, the situation hcte, in the Ruhr district, is 
precisely the same, on aismaller scale, as it is on 
a large scale in the enute country: lack of system 
in revolutionary action; und Weimar has, compa- 
ratively, an easy time of it to overcome detached 
movements with indispytably strong counter-revo- 

lutionary troops. 

I have now to speak if what preceded the latest 
events in Bavaria, and, 2% so doing, must go back 
a little way. Under Hodmann’s purcly minimalist 
(menshevist) ministry, ragction gained ground daily 
‘and at length forced on the now merely seemingly 
| revolutionary central Saviet to a parlamentarian 
compromise between 1tBe representatives of the 
majority- party and the Independents within the 
Soviet, which compromis® led to the proclamation 
of the Soviet-Republie cy the 6th of April. 

But how little groums this proclamation held in 
the great mass of the: rural population is best 
proved by a voting w.éch had taken place four 
weeks before in the congr¢ss of Soviets, on which 
occasion the p-oclamatiga of the Bavarian Soviet- 
republic was opposed -py 200 votes against 7o. 
The communists, led by-the Russian comrades Levi 
and Axelrod, refused to take part in this political 
farce and formed a secoad central Soviet, so that 
Bavaria temporarily hjd two governments: the 
Hoffmann cabinet, which wad fled to Bamberg, and, 
in Munich, a Menshevit and Bolshevist Soviet. 
The communists now succeded in dissolving this 
first central Soviet andito attract the masses to 
them, at least temporary. But the untenability of 
the Soviet republic was proved and sealed when 
Hoffmann's: governmentijtroops succeeded in pre- 
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venting the movement from reaching Namberg and 
restoring quiet in Augsburg within a very few days. 
Even the thorough arming of the workingmen could 
not, in view of the utter immaturity of conditions 
with regard to the final stage of the class war, 
arrest the consummation of the city’s fate. And so 
this second revolution was and remained limited 
to Munich, and the advancing government troops 
found it comparatively easy to break the resistance 


_of the detached armed groups, for, of an organized © 


red labour army, there could be no question after 
these. few days. And again we had to deplore 
losses: Comrade Egelhofer, a very clever young 
sailor, who had played a prominent part already 
in the marine revolt, had been shot; also the 
student Toller, the leader of the Munich Indepen- 
dents, who had succeeded in converting to commun- 
ism nearly the entire Icft wing of the party, — 
and with these surely perished many others. 

Even if this second Bavarian revolution could 
not attain a durable success, still it has a great 
value for the further course of the German move- 
ment, be it by the amount of practical experience 
it has brought with a view to the continuation of 
the conflict, or simply by proving that the Soviet 
idea is spreading and will spread more. 

The situation in Germany is, indeed,: not very 
encouraging just at present; the movement, in 
Munich as well as in Berlin, is suppressed, the 
majority of the leaders are either in prison or have 
fled, and in both cities white terror is rife. It may 
scem to an outsider that the silence of death lies 
over Germany, but inside the ferment is working 
unceasingly; slowly but steadily progresses the 
decay of the social-patriotic parties, recognized as 
bankrupt in ever widening spheres, and the straying 
of their membcrs leftward, to the ranks of the 
communists. 

The quiet, then, is but apparent and in reality 
means—-preparation for the fight. 

How long will this condition last? We do not 
know. But the storm is drawing near, and with 
the storm the squaring of accounts with Ebert- 
Scheidemann. 


Hans Kennet (Bavaria). 


Munich—Moscow. 
May 16, 1919. 


Until the March Revolution of 1917 Russia had searcely 
any trado union movement worth speaking of, tho trade 
unions wero few in numier and scarcoly counted several 
dozen membors. Their activity was bamporad in every re 
gpect. However, the revojution having brosen down the 
extornal barriers, tho movement began td develop rapidly. 
But the character of their work did not undergo any chance. 
Just as under the old régime they hed to sirusgio matniy 
for the elementary conditions of labour, thus dotracting 
their forces from the nocescsry innor organisttion and from 
consciously influencing the development of industry. Nor 
did the position of the working class and of the traco union 
organisations chango after the Miniatry of Labour waa 
formed in April, 1917, with the rocial democrat Skobelow eg 
ministor of state. The Labour Office was orzacized on the 
fame bureaucratic lines as tho other ministrics. it. was 
wholly under tho influence of the wholesale rianufacturorn, 
who sat in Kerensky’s coalition cabinet, whereia vacy 
played a docisive role. It was wnly, thanks to tho uni$z of 
the workmon organised in trade unions and tho close con- 
tact establishod betwesn the unions and tha factory com- 
mittees, that a numbden of messurcs which the onterprisera 
Intended to carry through could be frustratod, as e. z. their, 
attompt at wholesale dismissal of workmen, the with- 
drawal of raw material and cash from the concerns etc..— 
measures for which thero was a marked tendency during 
the latter part of Keronsky's rule. 

During the October Revolution the trade unions played 
an important role in holping the peasants and workmen to 
attain power. As carly as August, 1917, tho negative sit. 
tude of tho trade unions towards Keronsky’s government 
found expression at the Moscow State Congress whoa the 
represontatives of tho professional organisations protestod 
against a coalition with the bourgeoisie, thus in o voiled 
form demanding the transference of Stato power to the 
soviets. On the eve of the political coup d'état of October, 
1917, the relations between workmen and employers came 
to a critical point. Harmonious work of their respective 
represontatives on the soveral committees and at confer- 
ences was no longor possible. Morcover, food-stuffs having 
risen in price enormously, it became impcrative to revise 
the old wago tariffs, and the workmen's ropresentstivos 
enterod in negotiations with the employers with a viow to 
drawing up new tariffs. As the employers took up an un- 
compromising position nothing remained but to struggle 
for power and to transfer tho regulations of industry and 
wages to the stato. Soon aftor Soviet rulo had been estab- 
lished the trado unions had to accomplish a tremendous 
task in connection with industry and tho demobilisation of 
the army. Tho enterprisos wore not yet nationalised, the 
owners hastened to dismiss their workmen, and unemploy- 
ment threatoned to crush all the achievements of the Revo- 
lution. Conjointly with tho Labour Commissariat the trade 
unions drew up a decreo, according to which the work- 
men must be paid three months in advance in event of their 
dismissal, so as to enable the uncmployed either to settle 
in the country or to look out for other work without having 
to starve moantime. Further, a decree was issued making 
the employers pay #/e of ali wages and salaries into the 
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unemploymont fund. Thanks to ticse and ® series of other 
messures undmploymoat was successfully coped with and 
the economic crisis did not tell 5; sevorely on the working 
Mascts a3 it would ctherwise hao dono. 

In addition to the immodiate ‘rotection of the workers 
interests the trade unions, in the. process of their eonstruc- 
tion, had to overco.oe innume7:.2ld difificultics, to pass 
through a grest divorsity of {oma and to accomplish a 
tromendoug amount of crestive wrk. 

As carly as 1f05 ‘the Russia trade union movement 
advocated the organisation of trans unions on the basis of 
production, sll enterprisss of on® given branch uniting in 
one orzanisstion. Afier tha Marci Revolution this principle 
was coalirmod by the trade-uniona conforsnees, though for 
aconsiicrable time it retmainoc! a mere deciarstion on 
paper without being carried into —fe- Along with tho large 
trade unions thero existed in Kossia a number of small 
professional groupings, Moscow, ®. + counting about 20 
diffcrent unions of employoos. Mor “over, all the unions bore 
a local charactor, there was no /’connection betwoen the 
organisations. ach separate unic® existed and acted as an 
jndepondant unite. Jt wes only to\‘ards the end of tho Ke- 
ronsxy Government thst All-Russ "sa associations first ap- 
peared, but wore still rare and hat a temporary character. 
The first conference of organisc®? workmen took place in 
June, 1917, 1,475,600 workers being « cpresonted in 967 unions. 
After the Octoder Revolution the ormation of All Russian 
associations went fast ahoed, and in January, 1918, the first 
congress of trade unions was ca™.cd of which 700 unions, 
with a memborsnip of 2,200,000 pr «sons, were represonted. 
At the noxt concress in January, (319, already as many as 
8/2 million workers were represa'-'ed in 400 unions. Along 
with the conzress of January, 191¢ a numbor of lessor con- 
ferences of All-Russian associatio.a took place, and from 
thet time onwerds tho trade unicX movement continually 
gained in strength! The trade uicon councils, from mere 
eentres of information, became i.sding organs and the 
unions began to pay and to cent:- Se. At the present mo- 
ment tho trado unions sro romeri, ..e for thoir ccntralisa- 
tion and discipline which sre so #iloctive in this respect 
ag to surpass Many a governmen’ insitution. The decjsions 
of the Central Council of Trade U1.,0hs are binding upon all 
professional organisations witho;t exception. The trade 
unions readily submit to them «nd in all matters of dis- 
pute apply to the Council for insi: uttions. 

In the course of their work*the trade unions came 
across another workmen's organisi..ien—the factory commit- 
tees. The latter, having sprung «+p ;after the March revo- 
lution, began to build up an o7 “anisation of their own, 
parallel with tho trade unions. T.cy even aimed at creat- 
ing their own contro and in Deconber, 1917, at the eonfer- 
ence of factory committces they Cormed a special unit, a 
sub-division of the Central Counc’: ai Trade-Unions, which 
called itself All-Russian Centre. Bv:, as far back as February. 
1918, the first blow was dealt ¢) this centre at the last 
Petrograd conference held by thy factory committees con- 
jointly with the trade unions. Thi7 present structure of the 
trade unions is as follows: the fictory committces as pri- 
mary units heve combiined in sul. divisions; these, In their 
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turn, go to form divisions wpich, again, are united in one 
central organisation. (In the? provinces local trade unions’ 
councils aro formed out of @jlegates from the several local 
unions on a basis of proport onal representation. The local 
councils are subordinated oy the Central Trade Unions’ 
Council. The Executive BorAd of the Central Council con- 
sists of nine members electe:d ‘at the congress of trado unions, 
which takes place once a yinr and which is supplemented 
by representatives of All-J@ission Associations. The local 

councils are formed on the “imo lines as the Central Coun- 
cil, differing from it only in*the matter of the numbor of 
representatives. Reprosentat“r in congresses is conducted 
on the proportional basis; thefvoting—in contrast to Western 
Europe where the system o®yvuling by mandats prevails,— 
is individual. Membership féces amounting to 1%o of the 
wages earnad and entrancé {cos equalling half a days 
wnges go to the respective beinch of the trade union, which 
places one half of the sum kt the disposal of the contral 
union and 10%0 at the disposal of the Central Council. Tho 
sub-divisions exist on the bucéets of the divisions. Whether 
or not membership and other. fees are paid regularly de- 
pends, of course, upon the errength of tho particular organ- 
isation. Thus Moscow, ec. y.8has over 5X) thousand organ- 
ised workmen who pay thoi# fees with great accuracy. If 
a worker omits paying for thfcec months he is automatically 
exeluded from the ynion. The srade union demands obligatory 
entrance of the workers irto the organisations, but this 
demand meanwhile only apptiss to workmen newly engaged 
in a concern and does not senty to tho old workmen. 

From the point of viow tof their representation in tho 
various government institutjons tho trade unions form a 
powerful organisation; they sOssess over 50°/0 of seats on the 
Board of the Supreme Council of Public Economy, in the 
Labour Commissariat and intthe various branches of these 
two institutions. Nearly half:the members of the Presidium 
of the Sup. Counc. of Pub. Kronom. consisted of represen- 
tatives from trade unions, bat tho lutter had to recall many 
of their delegates, owing {of @ lack of able workers in the 
trade-union movement. Furthhrmore the Central Committees 
managing the various branches of productions are also 
composed of members of 'yarious unions, according to 
their agreement with the t.“. P. E. The trade unions take 
part in the work of public edueation and in the quality of 
permanent members belong w the School Extention Depart- 
ment and the Department fer Professional Education at- 
tached to the Commissariat’ for Public Education, as well 
as to the Department for fie.J cultivation of the Commicse- 
riat of Agriculture, etc. 

Particularly great work fell to the lot of tho trade unions 
with regard to the wage problem. At first wages were fixed 
according to local -standards. whereby not only separato 
trade unions, but even indswidual concerns mado their own 
tariffs. The local unions worked out thoir tariffs and sub- 
mitted them for examinati(r to the local Soviets (councils) 
and after being confirmed, 4!!~y were carried into life. With 
wages regulated in this fasljiqr ono can easily imagine the 
chaotic condition the questi«s: was in. The first decroo on 
the minimum wage was is;ucd by the Moscow Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies, much td the indignation of the manu- 
facturers, who cried out agahat it as being sheer violence. 
After that the tariff movem’nt progressed on widor lines. 
The Soviets scarcely manp*ad to examino all the tariffs 
sent up to thom and the mattér: desumed the folluwing forms: 
Each union submittod its tafiff to the local council of trade 
unions and tbe latter, afte’ placing its signature to the 
document sent it up toth [Labour Commissariat, which 
issued a corresponding decre:. Approximate harmony among 
the various branches of inddstry was aimed at, but, never 
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theless, each town had its own tariff policy. It was only 
towards the second Trade Unions’ Congress that transition 
from local to All Russian tariffs could be effected, the latter 
fixing the wages on one étandard for the whole of Russia, 
with certain varialions in per cent, according to tho locality 
where the tariff was to be introduced. Besides this, a cer- 
tain term was fixed for the revisions of tho wages tarifes. 
Formerly this term had been established by each union at 
its own discretion, and when a new tariff was introduced 
valid from a cota af the individual unions had de- 
mandced that corresponding additional payments be made for 
past ee a! for G to 8 months, sometimes 
even for a whole year back. Tho Central Trade Unions’ 
Council always fought aguinst such demands and now it 
has succeeded in establishing one definite term for tho 
revisions of tariffs for the wholo of the country, all addi- 
tional payments for past timos being abolished. 

Paralicl with the regulation of wages went the rogula- 
tion of labour. The first tariff boro a character of plain 
enumeration of trades, while at the present time we 
hove a tariff elaborated for each branch of labour, not 
mercly stating the trades, but describing the character 
of the work in detail. Certnin standards of productivity 
have been worked out and the nomenclature is carried 
through in such a fashion that soon tho so-called ,labour 
card* issued to each workman will give 8 clear notion of 


the work that can be assigned to him and the pay he 


should get when transferring from one concorn to another. 

Further, the trado unions are doing much work in 
raising the educational standard of the working masses. 
Attached to the trade unions are special educational cul- 
tural departments which organize clubs, open schools for the 
illiterate and, in goncral, do everything in their power to 
educate the workmen. In all the larger factorios and works 
courses are being organised for the training of skilled 
workmen, and for general complementary knowlodge. 
The Central Trado Unions Council will shortly open 
courses for the training of organisers in the trade union 
movement. It must also be noticed that almost every union 
in Russia has its press-organ in which along with profes- 
sional matters questions of general political interest are 
hoing discussed. 

‘A question arousing passionate debates at trado union 
congresses is that of the tnsks of the trade-union move- 
ment. Tho representatives of the opposition aos, e. g., the 
mensheviks, insist upon the old methods of improving the 
position of the workers, upon strikes, collective contracty 
and so forth. As long as hired labour exists, they contend. 
there will also oxist exploitation of labour, thereforo the 
trade unions should struggle against the state puwer and 
protect the workmen azuinst it, Just as formerly they pro- 
tected them against the private employers. But this argu- 
ment now does not mect with sympathy among the broad 
masses of workers and at all congresses resolutions are 
passed with overwhelming majorities in favour of the support 
of the Soviet power and the continuation of the trade union 
movement on ita present lines. An unmistakable symptom 
of the attitude of tho working men towards the actual stato 
of things is furnished by the last conference of factory- 
works’ committecs. At the beginning of the conference 
there were 200 non-party members prosent: at the conclu- 
sion one hundred of these had jvined the communist party. 

Tho trade unions are at present devoting much energy 
and attention to the development of the movement in the 
Ukraine, where a branch offico has boen organised acting 
as bureau of the Central Council of Trade Unions. The con- 
ference of Ukrainian professional workers has shown that 
the antagonism betweon thé bolshoviks and the menshe- 
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viks in the trade-union movement is muvh less acuto there 
than with us. The menshevixs. taught by the oxperience of 
the Skoropadsky rule, are now rendy to make all ccmpro- 
inises. The Central Council of Trade Unions generally + peak- 
ing aims at uniting the trade union movemont ail over 
the separato parts of Russia into one harmonious wholo. 
Parallel and in close contact with the activity of the 
Trade Unions went the wérk of tho People's Commissariat 
of Labour. After tho October Revolution the Labour Com- 
missariat shared the same fate aos the other commissariats 
(at that time still ,ministries*): all employees forsook their 
posts and the premises were shut up. In the Labour Com- 
missariat in particular, 5 porters and messengers showed 
themselves; but nono of tho rest-of tho staff. From tho 
very outset the Lahour Commissariat turned to tho trade 
unions, out of whose representatives a collegiate was 


formed. Since then the Labour Commissariat in all ils actions 


hhas relied upon the trade unions, and all the measures 
coping with unompley ment, with the introduction of wage 
tariffs, ete. are the result of joint work of the Commissariat 
and the Central Trade Unions Council. The Collegiate of 
the Labour Commissariat consists, to a largo extent, of 
representatives of Trade Unions who are confirmed by the 


Central Executive Committee of the Soviats; the majority of 


the Commissariat’s Departments are also composed of repre- 
sentatives of trade-union Departments and, in fact, the 
activity of these two institutions is soa closely connected 
that at present the question of their complete amalgama- 
tion is being seriously considered. 

In tho comparativoly short period of its existence the 
Labour Commissariat has worked out and carried into life 
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3 whole sories of important leg$lative acts: as the 8-hour 
working day, the prohibition of “hild Inbour up to the age 
of 14, the introduction of the 6-0. 1r working day for Juniors 
from 14 to 18, tho prohibition «i overtimo work as a gon- 
eral rule and its admission on!y in special casos, the prohi- 
bition of night work for juniors gand women, the granting 
leave to nourishing mothors tu &eed their children every 
three hours, and so on. Great f1, portance must be attachad 
to the law issued by the Comn ssariat for Labour regard- 
ing the social provision for wuikers, according to which 
Jaw workers over the ago of 60 «re released from work and 
draw a pension equalling their (ull wages. At tho age of 
55 to 60 the worker has to subrtit to medical examination, 
as a result of which ho may recite his pension even be- 
fore tho ago of 60. Every workel: nhving worked for a year, 
has a right to one month's holigay\ the lattor being at pre- 
rent reduced to a fortnight, owirz to the adverso conditions 
through which the Soviet Repub!“ is now passing. A further 
task of the Labour Commissariatisibe regulation of wages, 
which are drawn up'by the trac» Unigns and decreed by 
the Commissariat. The strict“centvol of the carrying 
out of all the regulations of the. (mmissariat is entrusted 
to inspectors; boside:: this each «rade union has its special 
committee for the protection of; |\bour. In the provinces 
Departments of the Labour Com ii+sariat exist everywhero, 
built up on tho system of the ©;mre 

Up to the prescpt tho Cui, wissariat of Labour was 
engaged chiefly in drawing up ,afious decrees and now it 
is engaged ip carrying them ince Efe. 
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LIEBKNECHT’S TRIAL. 


In Henry Barbusse’s amous nével «Under Fire» 
Corporal Bertrand utters the following prophetic words: — 

The future!» With what eyes will those who live 
after us, and of whom progress — which comes as sure 
as fate — will have at Ipat steadied the brains, look 
upon these killings and theso exploits which wo, who com- 
mit them, dont even know, whether to compare to the 
deeds of the heroes of J'lutarch and Corneille, or 
to the deeds of common murderers! And for all that there 
is onc face, one figure whith has raised itself above the 
war and which shines with the beauty and importance 
of its courage... 

«J listened, supported by my stick, Jeaning towards 
him, gathering in that voite which came in tho silence 
of the twilight from a mouth nearly always mute. He 
cried with a clear voice: 


— Lichknecht! —» 


Tho martyr's death of the great champion of the cause 
still more endeared him to:the workers of the whole world. 
Proletarians should grow familiar with their champion’s 
thoughts and actions, and in this respect, a new book 
on Liebknecht will be of great assistance to them. 

The publishing departmeat of the Petrograd? «Soviet 
of Workers and Soldiers’ })puties,» the best publishing- 
house in Russia, has issued. a remarkable book by Karl 
Liebknecht, entitled «My -lrial». 

This littl¢ book was written in prison by the unfor- 
gettable leader of the German proletariat. The first part 
appeared in tho end of 1926 in Germany, illegally, io 
manuscript form. The second part was supplemented not long 
before the auther's release Yrom prison. 

The book consists of le:fers and legal documonts bear- 
ing on the trial; it presénis the great leader of the 
world proletariat in formi& documentary language; but 
out of it rises the living ingige of the immemorablo hero 
of the proletarian movemet’A for emancipation — as well 
as the repulsive features of the men representing that bour- 
geois world against which Yiebknécht waged implacable 
war. 

The fulowing {is the «w4%rant for arrests, issued on tho 
8rd of May, 1916, which «started the legal procedings 
agaiast Kerl Liebkaecht: 


Warrant of Arrest. 


Private of the labour battalion, Karl Liebknecht, is 
to be subjected to preliminary detention, in view of his 
being suspected of having in Berlin on the first of May, 1916, 
by incessant action, and by the distribution of written pro- 
clamations, publicly, before a crowd, urged disobedience to 
the authorities ; further, of having shown insubordination to 
tho authorities by refusing to obey a military order and 
and by so doing having provoked tho danger of scrious 
injury to the army; and, lastly of having offered forcible 
resistence to an official deputed to carry out orders ani 
decrees of the administrative authorities in tho legitimate 
performance of his dutics (seo §§ 110, 113, of the penal 
code § 92 of the military code and the Imperial ordi- 
nance of 31, 7, 14) and on the ground that the arrest is 
called fur by tho necessity of maintaining military dis- 
cipline, (§ 176, 3 of military law procedure). 


Signed: President of the Military Court, Bohen. 
Berlin, May 3rd, 1916. 


The following is the aspect which the demonstration 
of the 1st of May assumes in the enumeration of the 
erounds for the sentence : 

«On the evening of the ist of May, 1916, the accused, 
clad in civilian clothes, took part in.the demonstration 
in Potsdam Square. A considerable number of porsons, 
mainly of youthful ago, had gathered there for the pur- 
pose of making a demonstration. Owing to the traffic 
in Potsdam Square, generally animated at this time of the 
day, there were frequent jams, and the police repeatedly 
drove the crowd into side streets. Order was main- 
tained by large squads of police, so that, apart from 
orcasional yhistling and shouting of the crowd no dis- 
turbances occurred; when a number of policemen at- 
tempted to disperse the crowd which had amassed on the 
sidewalk before the «Fdrstpnhof-~ wl tho accused shouted 
io a loud voice from ameng the crowd which surrounded 
him: «Down with the wat! Down with tho Government!» 

On the 3rd of June Licbknecht sent his explanation 
to the court concerning the indictment which bad been 
read against him. He began by pointing out that the 
persecu:ion instituted against him was merely an inci- 
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dept in the struggle between tho bourgeolsic of the world 
and tho revolutionary intornationalists. 

«Tho indictment is In keeping with French, Austrian, 
Italian, Turkish, Russian and Swedish justice, which persc- 
cutea those who share iny opinion io oll those countries, as 
guilty of high treason, and who gained their latest success 
in Sweden a few weoks ago by condemning to imprison- 
ment my friends Heglund, Qielund and Hicden for the 
highly successful propaganda which they carried on against 
ware, 

And Liebhnecht parries the charge of high treason 
brought against him in a splendid passage, which we 
reproduce in its entirety: «High treason has always bocn 
a privilego of the ruling classes, — princes and aristo- 
crats, — and is ono of the most srissocratic traditions 
of this caste. Those really guilty of high treason do not 
appear before the bar; thoy sit in the oiices of the great 
captains of industry, of tho firms that attend to the 
equipment of armies, in great banks, on the estates of 
the agrarian junkers, they sct at tho Moltkebricke, in 
Wihelmstrasseo aod Unter den Linden, in tho various 
ministerial and princely palaces in the royal castles and 
on thrones. 

«Tho real traitors are the responsible and irrespon- 
sible members of the German Government, tho Lona- 
partists with unclean social consciences; they are the 
Government political and capitalistic hunters after spoils, 
the financiers and stock jobbers of every kind who have 
most criminally instigated this war exclusively for the 
sake of their profit, under the protection of semi-absolut- 
ism and secret diplomacy. Guilty of high treason are 
the men who have precipitated mankind into a chaos of 
barbarous violence which is transforming Europe into 
a heap of ruins and a wilderness, enveloping her in an 
atmosphere of lies and hypocrisy in which truth is blinded 
and stifled; and they intend to and will go on with 
their infernal machinations, until the blecding and 
enslaved masses fall helpless”into their grasp. 

«They are the men who coin gold and power for 
themselves out of the people’s blood, sweat, want and 
destitution; thoye who have a direct interest in the war 
or io its imperialistic aims; whose greed and thirst for 
domination hide bebind ranting patriotic zoal. ‘They aro 
the men who, more than defeat, dread the success of the 
movement for emancipation among their own people, — 
who hate the people to be free in other countries as well, 
who are determined once again to deceive tho peoplo's 
hope of freedom, yet have the barefaced audacity to give 
this conflict the namo of a «war of liberation», and who 
so far, havo not yet been mado to answer for their 
actions, merely because the bulk of the peoplo, misled 
Victlin as it still is of cowardly artifices, to this. day 
does not know tbe truth. 

«Guilty of high treason are those, who even in time 
of war, ‘together with their accomplices in enemy coun- 
tries, form a sort of separate Jnternational with the object 
of fighting and defiling any movement in favour of 
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peace — those whose pqwer ‘yver mo is deriyed from 
the perfdiously contrived war ziad the iniquitous military 
dictatorship.» (19). 

In his refutation (dated yune 10th), of the Indict- 
ment against him «the privat:-of the labour battalion», 
Liebknecht, exposes bis accuz,a’ hypocrisy step by step. 

lio sketches a vivid piciu:,: of the cruel class conflict 
Which seothes under the dece, ive cover of civil peace. 

Is the prosecution act aw..re that in nearly all great 
German citica diatarbances ori: as Whe result of famine, 
and domcnstrations are orgea :cd in favour of peace and 
ag @ protest agalast the shovtago of food? That the 
sentences imposed oa thoso whuibave participated in these 


‘demonstrations amoust to hundreds of years of im- 


prisonmont with herd labour, -2ad of all prohibition to 
publish anything concerning bom? Of the fact that, 
in the Reichstag, the censor. iip board prevented me 
from submitting an intorpellation on the subject? Of the 
arresis, made under pretence of public safety, with the 
object of forcibly bringing disxontented citizens to their 
senses ? Doca not the persecution know that all our 
reaticsa and politically anreliatie elements are despatched 
to the trenches? 

<Tho possibility of efatergal dissension» appoars a 
mere plisntom to the prosecution, and the chuschyard quiet 
of wilitary dictatorship which ‘stifles tho masscs’ cries 
of deapair, is in its eyes, eun:‘nimity.» 

«The presecution oxtols (ae spirit of the Gorman 
troops. Why are the military’ prisons and fortresses so 
overcrowded, that many thousands of sentenced soldiers 
have to be transferred to Conzuon civilian prisons? 

«Docs not tho prosecution (»pow that cases of insub- 
ordination and refusal to olay brders have become so 
frequent in ceriain parts of th: front, that secret army 
orders insistently point ‘cut yae- danger of a general 
emoral breakdown», in the ary? Docs it not know that 
the men often have to be drixz:n to battle by their offl- 
cers with revolvers ? That pot,nly individuals and small 
units, but quite frequently larg, vodies of troops refuse any 
longer to take part: in this inhjman slaughter or in these 
mass attacks, ctc.? Thatin the wir area the German soldiers 
Very often become glmost frien;3 with the enemy, so that 
it becomes necessary to issue ¢occial army orders against 
this fraternizing, and that Jt #s combatted by frequent 
transferring of troops from on place to another? Docs 
the prosecution really not sus;-ct how great is the num- 
ver of German soldicrs whose thoughts are one wilh my 
own?» (28) Liebknecht empizasizes the fact that he Is 
not alone, — and praises the jew who dare raise tho 
banner of revolt against the gmporialistic war. very 
soldier who refuses;to take put ip the slaughter started | 
by the imperialists stands morally incomparably above 
those who participate in it en /.uslastically. 

«This valour, this enthusia 2n of the proletarian sol- 
dier, where are their roots? it the Jack of class con- 
sclousness; in false notions as tp the place they occupy in 
the modern social order, supptod as these notions arv 
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by systematic ahve and di ortion of the people's minds, — 
tho system which is follo ed by the Governments and 
the ruling classes; in tl imperfect comprehension by 
the soldiers of their his! orica) ‘mission. Such is the 
intellectual factor. These roots are further grounded 
in tho absence of indcy ‘ndence,  selfroliance artifici- 
ally nurtured in the niysses, — in the intimidation 
achicved by a draconian wg scipline, the essence of which, 
according to Friederickgs prescription, is as follows: 
«The officer must be to tis soldier a greater terror than 
the enemy», — which aniounts to rousing «valour» from 
cowardice, from dread of pie atick —- as the choice of 
lesser evil. Add to this he constantly fanned hatred 
of the enemy and carefully trainod cruclty. ‘This is tho 
moral factor». (28). 

Yes, this is what the, ruling class understand by 
«morals», But those who ee tho guilt of all the blood- 
shed strive to achiove their aims by making use of the 
ever increasing longing fof peace amongst tho soldiers. 

In many men who hayp managed all things notwith- 
standing to rid themselves of these unworthy moral and 
intellectual influences, bravesy is generated by tho mis- 
taken idea that victory wold bring us nearer to peace, — 
an error which tho experiuncd of this war tends more 
and more to dispell, In spite of the convulsive efforts 
at hypnotic suggestion. Hoy prophetic sound the following 
words which Liebknecht fiyigs into tho face of the trium- 
phant foe: 

I know that rapidly growing numbers of protetarians 
think as I do both at the front and at home. And, if 
the chancellor recently ano unced that «the people would 
square accounts after tn. war with those who stand 
around Licbknecht»,— 1 hhpo and trust that the people 
will square accounts, in i vory differont manner, and 
it is to be hoped ‘that thry will do so thoroughly, not 
wait till the end of the ware. 

In his letter to the It¥sident of the Court in Berlin, 
dated June 21st, 1916, I lebknecht draws attention to 
tho rapid growth of oppas tion protost to the war in Ger- 
many: 

«The high figure of sqrtguces in the army would be 
much higher still, the pusishments still severer and for 
longer terms, were it not that the offences, even the 
gravest ones, aro frequently overlooked, or scttled 
quietly : Dut this mildness romes not from tenderhearted- 
ness, but of military recessity, and is a symptom not of 
lowered but of heightened criminality. 

«The prisons arc overe-cwded with soldiers, but there 
would bo many more, ¥cre it not that a vast number 
of men under sentence wée ‘sent to the trenches, where 
they may carn their pinion, after doing only part of 
their term of punishment, or even possibly, none of it 
at all», (36). 

From the very beginging of tho revolution the Ger 
man Government strove to make Liebknecht harmless. 
In his declaration of Jhne 26 he writes: «Karly in 
February, 1915, when entered the army in the Sth 
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military district, the district commander informed mo that 
I was firbidden to tako part in revolutionary mectings, 
to do any r revolutionary propaganda, either verbally or 
in writting; I was also forbidden to wear tho military 
uniform and to Icave Berlin». 

Im the same declaration Liebkoecat gives a detailed 
account of the aims he pursues: «To weaken and break 
down the rule of the capitalistic governments and domi- 
nant classes in Germany as well as in all other countries 
and all spheres of public life, including first and foremost, 
their military rule, and to substitute for it that of the 
socialist proletariat — such is tho political alm of inter- 
national socialism . . 

«Tho soctalist’s highest object is — to win the entire 
proletariat to the service of theso aims, to participation 
in tho conflict; to win over the proletarian soldiers, also 
who, in spite of their training, the force of discipline 
and rules of war, must remain fighters in the class 
struggle: tho proletarian svuldicrs must place the dutics 
of international solidarity and the class struggle higher 
than all military orders. 

«Tho socialist’s highest object is — to secure that 
in the near future, whether in tho war with foreign 
states, or in civil war,—hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
should answer their officers’ Imperialistic fractricida! 
orders with the unanimous cry: «We will not 
shoot». 

The soctalist’s highest object is — to do evorything, 
in order that tho bulk of the people be imbued with 
such sentiment and such courage, as will enable them to 
reply to the bonapartist cry: «Ilutot la guerre que 
Vinsurrection» with the socialistig cry: «Plutot Vin- 
surrection, plutét la revolution que Ia guerre». And 
Liebknecht quotes some words of his own spoken 
in the T'russian Chamber of Deputies on the 16th uv 
March: 

«Tho spiritual emancipation of the working class can 
be secured™by the workers alone, And our mission is 
to call out to the workers in all countries: «Arise and 
act». Those in tho rear, and those in the trenches must 
lay down their arms and turn against the common foe, 
who robs them of light and aire. (39). 

Liebknecht flings the charge of high treason bach in 
the face of his enemies. In his letter of Juno 26th to 
the court he says: 

«What I am aiming at is tho cnfeeblement and break 
dowo of the German empire's wilitary power, insofar as 
it is the military power of a capitalistic government and 
the dominant classes of Germany and serves them to 
attain their imperialistic military ends, and to encom- 
pass the political and economic oppression of tho 
masses; I equally aim, of course, at tho enfeeblement and 
break down of the military force of all other capitalistic 
states. This 1 have repeatedly declared already» (40). 

Liebknecht never tires of unmasking the mendacity 
of the imperial government's military ideology. 
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«The watchword «against tsarisin» suited the unscru- 
pulous military heads. Not for nothing did the Govern- 
ment employ demagogues that the hoodwinked people, 
even wido proletarian circles, would not see the trick 
and would become fired with sacred revolutionary zeal 
and would let themselves be enticed into the imperial- 
istic war for conquest. 

«True «War against tsarism» was in tho first placo 
wagol against France and Kngliind and began with the 
irruption of Luxemburg and Belgium and tho occupation 
of the French mining districts Brieux and Longwy, which 
had Jong been coveted by the Kerdorps, Krupps, Thys- 
sens, Stumms, Rechlengs, etc.» (48). 

Further, Liebknecht shows the consequences of the 
detestablo organization for the fabrication of lics about 
the war. 

«By daily whipping up the nerves of pcoplo to a 
frenzy of bloodthirsty hatred of the cnemy, to a condi- 
tion in which man, absolutely knowing not what he is 
doing, writhes with rage; for it is only in such a stato 
of mania hat tho passion for killing can flourish». (51). 

In his reply to tho president of the Jourt in Berlin, 
who on tho 26th of June pronounced the sentence (2'/2 
yoars’ imprisonment with hard Jabour without loss of 
elvil rights) Licbknecht wrote on tho 6th of July, 1916: 

«I havo offered resistance to the capitalistic govern- 
ment éf Germany in order that an end may bo put to 
its destructive campaign against the masses of the people. 
I have revolted against tho ruling classes of Germany 
in order that the people may bo saved by wrenching it 
out of their predatory grasp. I have torn the mask 
from the imperialists, the would-be benefactors of tho 
people, so the people may see who are their real ene- 
mies and free themselves from them. I fight the govern- 
ments and ruling classes of all countrics on behalf of 
the labouring classes of all countries.» (57). 

On tho 17th of July Liebhnecht wrote to the Court 
about Rosa Luxemburg: «I hear that on the 10th of 
July my friend Rosa Luxemburg was arrested. The 
agents of the high military authorities inveiglod her by 
decoit and placed her in prison, where, helpless at tho 
mercy of her enemies and, ailing as she is, bad air and 
lack of oxerciso will causo her to sicken and pine 
away, 

«In February, 1915, they thrust her into tho police 
van with woman thieves and prostitutes and kept her o 
year in prison. Now they want to finish her, this woman 
in whoso frail body lives such o great ardent spirit, 
such a bold, brilliant mind, and who will have a glo- 
rious place in tho history of human culture. . . 

«But the force which they strive to conquer in Rosa 
Luxemburg is mightier than the brute force which can 
decreo a state of siege: it will break down the prison 
walls and triumph.» 

Rosa Luxemburg, who escaped olive out of the im- 
perial government's hands, fell together with Liebknecht 
at those of the Scheidemanisis. 
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At this terrible stmo LielAnccht found his only con- 
solation in the German Ja! uring masses, — the ono 
bright spot in this servile (se, — who, since the end 
of Juno by over increasing »mass demonstrations and, 
better still, by mighty strike2, principally in the works 
which manufacture war supjtics, — dealt heavy blows 
against the war and the govesnment.. (63). 

Liebknecht, the resolute fig.ster against universal impe- 
riallsm, begins, as befitg an iPternationalist, by unmask- 
ing the Impevialis's at home. 

eBut if the «ruthless subm%rino war», as the Engli-h 
naval departmont has good cayso to term it, is contrary 
to international law, then inc rnationa) Jaw must allow 
the crews of the submarines: who wage it, to be dealt 
With according to tho usayes «{ war.» 

«And if the crew of tho «aralong» on the 19th of 
August did that of which the German government accuses 
them (and which the Tnglislg government denies), they 
merely acted as the (erman<troops acted hundreds of 
times in Belgium. And the ¢drdor «to tako no pri3- 
Ouerse, ascribod to the comitander of the «Raralong» 
is simply a copy of Trotha'’s: German order, which, in 
this particular war has been ‘jractised on tho German 
side with regard to the Cossacss and, especially, to the 
English». (71). 

Idobknecht gives the Royal-Prussian Soclal-democrats, 
the servants of imperialism, thir due. 

That the aocial-democrats, who recommend «to stand 


‘Steadfast to the end», with Ur masked Bothmann pro- 


ram of annexatlons (seo the le.sling editorials for August, 
1915), — with their way of yurrying favour with the 
German governmonts, — with <Gcir equivocal assurances 
of hyperpatriotism and very uyequivocal oaths of alle- 
giance and services to the Chancellor of the ecentres, 
the cunning jobber of the e«nmderate» conquest peclicy 
skilled in fooling simpletons, e- that theso gentlemen 
will go on steadfastly . pacing ithe floors of ministerial! 
antcrooms, informing against wir comrades and danc- 
ing to. tho Chancellor's fiddle wt their party. congresses 
and the Empire conferences, ---2 no one can doubt. It is 
to bo hoped, however, that not Ynuch more than one and 
a half of Schcidemann’s party ill then bo left. 


«And these ono and a half Fcheidemanns will repre- 


-sent — not the German prole.sriat, but — very diffe- 


rent from that — tho bur wucracy .of the labour 
movemont and its intzrests, wie rly diverging from those 
of the proletafiat, at the prese:;: moment on main points 
even opposed to them». (75). 

Licbknecht never tires to lish the hypocritical tactics 
of pretonded civil peace, whieh serves to cover tho 
desperate class warfare of th:; imperialists against tho 
proletariat. Ife says: Germiy¢ imperialism fights its 


glorious battles at home; but »1 these no papers tell.” 


«Its most glorious battles irc fought at home, against 
Germans, against hungry m<: thirsting for freedom, 
demanding peace. It gains cdaily victories over the 
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unarmed, over w§njcn, adolescents, and old men; viclo- 
ries — in honour ¢f which no bells aro rung». 

«On the 10th} of July it overcame Rosa Luxemburg 
by 8 vigorous atiatit At the present moment it is cele- 
brating a Dew trjujupa, which will be sung by our pos- 
terity: by a bold tush {ft succeeded in overcoming and 
taking captive 7(ypar old Franz Mchring, beneath whose 
blows Bismarck Use¢ to quake». 

And Liebknecatigives a character sketch full of warm 
feeling of the old; German Communist. 

«At last the Giitial and semioflicial German world 
ean breathe more! freely. Franz Mebring has his deserts, 
which have long berr dues. 

«Why did he burg no incense to the gods of impe- 
rialism. Why did be remain troe to his altars, — the 
altars of socialisoi Why, in spite of his advanced years, 
did he rush Into we fray for the holy of holies of the 
International. 

«For, even thdizh he is a teacher of the German 
people he is not opis af those that come out of the stables 
of Von Trolha —j a3 Sols. For, even though he is a 
luminary of Germs science, & master among German 
publicists, a guariliin of German culture, he is not 
one of the Holidnzollerna’ bodyguard. For he is a 
destroyer of the jl’fussian legends, not a court chron- 
iclor. For he is 4 «champion of the oppressed, not a 
bireling of those 19 bower. A man, not a flunkey». 

«At s time whtoi the officially approved represcnta- 
tives of German Sciance become panegyrists of barbarism 
and trade on their yse, when only those can preserve 
outward liberty whojjlhve accepted bondage and waga 
humble\tail before military dictatorships — at a time 
when social democrats are exuberantly Lappy if permit- 
ted to trot alongside the German state carriage and to 
pick up the crumbs {hit fall from the ministerial board, — 
when «social democrgtical» boors are admitted to court 
and, graciously allowgd to sprawl for a few weeks on 
palace cushions, — at a time when apostate «social 
democrats» freely bask in tho sup, st such a time, — 
the place for a Frang Mehring is in prison. For prison 
is the only place in.Germany where in these days a 
decent man can fee} free. And the highest place of 
honour for 70-year-old Franz Mehring is — prison». 

«But the work is not yet all done. There are still in 
Germany thousands a$d tens of thousands of peopic, men 
and women, who cry’ 

«Down with the (*vernment! Down with war!» 

Exeedingly interes’ ng is the following statement made 
by Liebknecht before gho royal district court in Berlin 
on the 23rd of Augnsx 1916: 

«The object for wich I strive in the war consists 
in this — that allj tse imperialistid states, — their 
governments and ruliiy classes, -— be vanquished, -- 
vanquished by the njsss of their own peoples. This 
object means also, puace, the only durable peace, the 
only peace which will,‘ all coontries, secure the welfare 
of the great masses» 439). 
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Here Licbhnecht sppears as supporter of a general de- 
feat, — the defeat of all imperialistic governments in the 
predatory war which they bave brought about; he conse- 
quently defends exactly the same position which has 
been so brilliantly held by the central committee of tho 
Bolsheviks from the beginning of the war. 

In ao later declaration, dated August 24th, Liebknecht 
clearly explains his attitude on this subject: — 

«In effect, I declared I aim at weakening and break- 
ing down the military might of Germany, i.e., of ber cap- 
italistic government and dominant classes, but also, and 
at the same time, that of all other capitalistic atates». (80). 

And here is the explanation given by Liebknecht at 
the sitting of the Court on the 24th of May. 

«The government of censorship with martial law and 
impure social conscience, the government of usurious 
trafficking with food stuffs and of the «three classes elec- 
toral rights» of «herovs of the fatherland»,—tho govern- 
ment which bears the bloody guilt of this most horrible 
war of depredation, — this goveroment has reason to 
hide in darkness. Militarism, moreover, never could 
stand the light of day. JI have nothing to conceal, — 
neither my actions, for which I am persecuted, nor my 
politics. Tho policy of class warfaro and the solidarity 
of the labouring classes of all countries demands pub- 
liclty>. (111). ; 

On the 23th of August, 1916, the supreme military 
court in Berlin set aside the judgment of the military 
court of the capital Berlin and changed Licbknecht's sen- 
tence to four years and one month prison with hard 
labour, with deprivation of «civil rights» for the period 
of six months. 

Very curious are the grounds given for this sentence 
with regard to tho prisoner: 

«Even if he feels called to improve the condition of 
the labouring. class by means of the union of tho so- 
called proletarians of all countries, this does not give him 
the Icgitimate right to use such blamable means as the 
distribution of pamphlets of this description for the agi- 
tation of his ideas. He of al) men having for so many 
ycars held the position of people's deputy, should best 
know where it behoves the people to express their wishes 
through their representatives. 

«Such action, to the prejudice of his own couptry gnd 
the lowe-ing of its government, whom he at this timo of 
war represents as the truc enumy of the German people, 
shows a low moral standard and js, unworthy of any 
hohourable German, — not to speak of a German sol- 
dier, whose lofty mission it is to defend the father- 
land», (127). 

The enemics of the proletariat could not abstain on 
this occasion from distorting the truth and attributed to 
Liebknecht things he had never said. So they made him 
say that he would refuso to carry on in the enemies’ 
lands a propaganda against their respective governments 
similar to which he is conducting in Germany against 
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is own government. And Liebkuecht prococds to restore 
the real senso of his speoch, 

«if the Garman opscailon were to use ite infiuence 
to ssist the movement fa favour of peaes in «tho 
enemics lands», and, st tho samo tie, to proach and 
enforcs in Germany quilot sud subisiscivences, tio German 
government would bo muca ploasod. Tisre have actually 
beea, in tho spring of 1915, euch seercs plans to use tho 
{influence of tho opporition ctroad, whilo making use 
here at home of tho «Conirados» of tho «stand fast per- 
suasion®, A Russian ovicer out at the front actually 
dared to drop me @ hint to that eifocts (Llebknocht's 
edeciaration» in the Berlin distriet court on tho 1at of 
Sepicoiber), (130), 

Liebknecht thas deGnes his attitude towards to the court: 

«I did not give any «assurances» to tho court; I only 
made clear my revolutionary altiiade towards tho {nstl- 
tutions and demands of a class state, from this attitude 
it also follows that I coldly declino {to consider all the 
court's reflections on the «grievous consequedces of pun- 
ishnicot for mysclf aud my family», (131), 

Ho then sposks of bonapartism as one of the causes 
of the war: 

«To piake ung of the war, an act of foresgn policy, 
to divert the attention of tha population from home af- 
fairs, f. ¢,, from tho ais of internal policy, {9 a trick 
common to ull even the oldest states based on class». (141), 

Licbknccht points to the fact that, in a war, tho 
problems of 9 conflict with an internal cneniy, possess 
no Jess {mportance in the eyes of 8 capitatistic govern- 
ment than impertalistic expansion: 


«Victory in the world war, obtained at the price of 


the total loss or considerable curtailment of thelr class 


domination, would mean robbing them of thelr Imperial- 
istle power, and from the gapitaiistic point of view, 
would be actually worse than s defeat», 

Liebknecht shows that tho dominant classes very fre- 
quently are in favour of a defeat; 

«fn this sense tho truly traltorous watchword: «Better 
defeat than revolution» which unites the partisans of 
power by the grace of God with the dcefeséers of power by 
ihe grace of Mammoa in all countrics, would constitutsa 
the highest and. most sacred commandacnt of capitalistic 
and every other class society», (157) 

In the heas of the clyii eonfict the spolintora, while 
grappling with one another, fall back on ihe external 
unity of thelr interests in the struggle against the proje- 
furfat, 

The odious b&itleery «Ilutdt des Seserts que, des 
peuples revoltess with wiieh Germas ond jusNaa 
Darborisos in close aliianre with feudal [rance, 
marched npninst revolutionsry Fraace, has not dropped 
into the past. Ooly whea military triumph advances band 
in Lond with the humiliation or defeat of the proletariat, 
then, and only then it seems 10 the ruling classes of im- 
perialism that the millenium is at hand», (158), 
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For the proletiiiat, on i.> eontrary, thelr enemy's 
failitary defeat Ja of greater ;riportance. 

For «it Js preclacly defeat und any failure outside of 
politica which strengthen tho wemocratic forcese, (16%). 

And {ho ruling classes do $i in tholr power to con- 
Suro iuls territle danger. 

«Tie tromendoss danger which threatens the raling 
elassea, and moat of all thelr xtremy olements, presses 
forward to tho front with all the trrenter force, This danger 
Induces those whom It tirectona to strogzlo with the 
Gimost cnersy eguloss nn unsivoradlo fesud of the war. 
They ore ready to stake (hitr all for tho rake not 
merely of victory, lut of o great, briliians victory; only 
such a victory cah. guaranties them the preservation 
ofier the war, and even go jigresse of their political 
and social power st home, any ot tho same time, the 
possibility of taking full udvenione of tho sseccss obtatnod 
in tho war, {n favour of thelr «259 inferesis», (169). 

Tho Iniperiniists force the; inasses to work against 
themselves, «Tho masses are rijuized to pull the cheat- 
Nuts ous of the fire of the wus for the ruling classes 
nod the imperialista, and, of the samo time to help balld 
new walls around the foriress of Gelr own enslavement — 
for 1h0 ruling clazaea ora maki.cs war for the {fncrease 
of their wealth, for tho siren. ineniog of thelr power 
abroad and st homo, while the 'proletariin masses fight 
for the increase of their own misery, for Who greater solid~ 
ity of their own fusters», 

The dominant classes, says Licoknecht, nee still anothor 
method in dealing whith the macies, namely, sham con+ 
ccnsions, deceptive promises; 

eTrue, this method Lolds theifatent danger Inbcrent 
to all demagozy, it genenstes aud nourishes oxpoctations, | 
Inevitably doomsd to disappolnifieat, so that tho evil, 
femporarily averted, can but to casily Jucrease ft in 
the futures, (160). 

Tho war in tho opinion of 1S ruling claases was 10 
have saved them from the revoldiion, — and therefore 
thoy welcomed it: 

«German Social demoeracy groveis in the dust before’ 
118 Hobenzollerns «abd joyfully at that», This success 
slone was worth 3 world’s ware, These words of 
Le Temps, on the bresk down of French socialism apply 
hefe wil double force, 

But tha further course of the war showed more and 
more oleariy thas the revolutiunary fire was onythiag but 
usioct fo the masses and ths dagvers of demagosy began: 
to maka thamselves (lt. Thy wer is becoming to be a 
colors! scevmolation of incrimiisting material which, 
whea the timo comes fd ju ligtsdaslon, will w& Jatess 
cause the greatert soul tension, i 

ilem sgalm there fs -but one hope fn viow 
@ great victory with enormous eonquasts, Ooly such « 
victory can make is possible to dazzle the masses after 
the war: with splendor ond glory, to cheat them of the 
fulfilJmout of ihe hopes that wore tained and keep them 
as bofore, in the condition of haridjs. Oply victory prom- 
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ises the domin. ; classes the consolidation of their 
power, neoded t* ‘epel the revolutionary currents. De- 
feat will almost. ‘an an assured revolution; a compro- 
rolse peace wou: ‘at the least mean the probability of 
a shifting of pov : to the side of democracy. 

Truo, the lo: +r the war lasts, the greater becomos 
the terriblo soc. st risk of the rulers, and the more 
they have’to st, » everything on the game: va banque. 
Let the nerves 4; | physical strength of the masses be 
ruined in the ws. i let thom be bled white,—this blood- 
letting may pos:.iy save us from tho revolution. And 
therofore: 

«Forward to a: great victory!» (161). 

The imperialiii:c governments, however, seek to help 
themselves by sting up the revolution in tho enemies’ 
countries ; 

«As far back af {lo olden times conquerors havo striven 
to put out conflagr.: 1008 in their own countries by means of 
adventures in fore; sn lands, and to light their victorious) 
torch by the con§<‘tration raging In other countries. 

«A successful}i;iventure abroad strengthens tho adven- 
turer’s sway at gcjne. A defeat may cost him his head. 

«But a defeau « war of a given form of government 
brings on the en;ii.v's victory only if it also is the de- 
feat of the peopl¢ shich has been drawn into the whirl- 
poolof war. Bu,,. if, ut the time of the catastrophe, the 
revolutionary par}y) bas been able to scizo the reins, it 
may create @ ney, girresistible, invincible military power. 

«Jn proportions:« a country is pregnant with revolution 
and the popular {ffrces which are capable of unchain- 
ing it, the more jyceptive will be the foreign enemy's 
hope of using it-ior his own advantage». (163): 

These words giiLicbknecht scem prophetic of what 
was to come of (#éman Kaiserism's flirting with the Rus- 
sian rovolution: 

eCaught in tle own trap, the men of Bethmann’s 
type will find thegielves face to face with the success 
of the movementsg¥hich they wore at such pains to pro- 
voke by a thousgici tricks and antics. Don't deceive 
yourselves: it is wiaplaying with revolution», (165). 

Liebknecht fuy er gives a character sketch of those 
who help the Cha .cllor do his dirty work, — the offi- 
ctf socialists; huy..ows their socia) roots: 

«For after at.#the bureaucracy of the prolgtarian 
institutions aad or;ilzations, from which the ranks of its 
followors of the pjojrtariat are made up, forms a sep- 
arate class by itsilij differing widely in ita conditions of 
existence and ig its psychology from the mass of 
workers, with whg1i, as a separate class, it is connected 
by functional relay.ns (166); «as regards its interests, 
as ® separate cla::.1— It is connected with the working 
class only In 80 1»; as «guardianship» is concerned, also 
the preservation ,.d increase of proporty acquiret in 
bourgeois socioty; }::3t it diverges from the interests of tho 
working class re{icting precisely those things which 
alone are of any yportance for ths revolutionary turn 
to be taken by thesprolotarian policy». 
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The imperial government, on the other hand, seeks to 
facilitate to its servants the task of deocjving the masses : 

«The Chancollor naturally spares no pains to help his 
political whippers-In to preserve somo influence over the 
masses. Ho graciously permits them on occasion some 
little sidesteps, such as thundering radical speeches on 
the question of food supplies or tho censorship and even 
sundry mendacious «indiscretions». As a special treat — 
preforably, for better effect, just before s session of the 
Reichstag, he comes down hard on some of the «Ultras» 
members of the extreme right, or on one of their or- 
gans». (167). 

As carly as tho summer of 1916 Liebknecht demon- 
strated the necessity of breaking with the traitors to 
the cause of Jabour: 

«German social democracy and the Industrial move- 
ment are disgraced by the presence in their midst of such 
Jeaders sunk in the slough’ of capitalistic servility and 
ministerial flunkism, they aro rotten to the core, demo- 
ralized, disgraced before the world. Every honest class 
fighter, every earnest internationalist, every sincere social- 
ist turns from them with disgust». (168). 

And this struggle against the socialists gave an Im- 
petus to the revolution : 

«This struggle, however, will neither cripple nor 
weaken tho rovolutionary forces of the proletariat. The 
forces of the tempestuous elements, onco they aro rid of 
the fotishism of discipline, imposed by organized bureau- 
cracy, of the stale, tactic traditions, will accelerate the 
revolutionary movement, will drive it on to reckless 
ruthlessness. ° Should the; war accumulate still more 
combustible material, still more causes for mass revolt, 
this will happen even during the war — or after the 
war». (168). 

And the ruling classes are calling for victory to 
forestall the revolution... 

«Only a military triumph can. save those who are 
guilty of Europe's tragedy from tho judgment of 
the people's wrath». 

Aud here is where they have need for the patriotic 
social democracy. 

«But docs the Chancellor want anything short of a 
«Frondoe». Ho has achieved even a little moro; his train- 
ing has turned the social democratic wolf into the tail 
wagging dog of capitalism. 

Js not such a success worth a fow rhetorical 
phrases. Was it not worth while on rare occasions fami- 
liarly to converse with various Scheidemanns and Fried- 
richs in a few ministerial offices or Stata chancellorics? 
Would it not have been worth oven a few sham 
reforms and concesNons to a fow Stdckums? If Paris 
was cheap at the price of a mass) this {s moro 
than Paris, for less than a mass. Could the now 
orientalism and hvodwinking of the masses be bought 
at @ cheaper price (169). It is in such a policy that 
the bourgeois nature of the German state become mani- 
fest». The Hohenzollern neo-romantic rule by the grace 


of God with all its foudal ways, is, essentially, a capi- 
talistic bourgeois moparchy with tho motto: «Enrich 
yoursolves», and, to achieve Its own and its body guard's 
bonapartist ends, it resorts not to war alone. In pur- 
suit of the same ends it has to practice the part of 
«roi des gueux» (king of beggars) in the game at 
socialist monarchy. This is especially necessary in time 
of war, in order to popularize the war, to facilitate the 
eliminating of large masses of the people both from exter- 
nal snd internal politics, a3 woll as their economical and 
physical undoing» (171). Tho victory of such a forco 
is the victory of tho blackest reaction. Should the impe- 
rialists really achiove such o victory as they dream 
of, it would be the victory of absolutism of secret diplo- 
macy, of the soldiery, of police and «Junker» rule of 
economic swindling and parliamentary privileges, of 
exceptional Jaws, of the «Hakatists», of the enemics of 
coalition rights, the victory of tariff usury and extor- 
lionate taxation, canting bigotry and schoolreaction — 
a victory of the forces and tendencies hostile to the 
workers, —in all the provinces —the victory of tsarism, 
and, — through violence done to other peoples, — the 
way prepared towards another world war, and, taken all 
in all, a fatal thing for the German pcople, a catastropho 
for all wankind, And because it is so, the proletariat, 
imbued with class consciousness can havo one attitude 
towards the war — irreconcilable opposition, and but 
one answer,—strain every fibro not for victory, but for 
carrying on the class conflict, the social revolution» (173). 
On the 25th of September, 1916, Liebknecht wrote to 
the royal district court: «The Zubatoffs and Potemkins 


of the social democratic party, their conference which took - 


place under the motto: «War to tho bitter end», adopted 
a resolution expressive of Hirst with myself. This 
manifestation of a despicable demogogy might have been 
foreseen, and I reject it with contempt. (174). 

In his declaration to the Imperial military court, 
made on the 20th of October, 1916, Liebknecht writes: 

«Tho criminality of my endeavours lies by no means 
in tho direction of high treason, as treason to tho athte, 


but entirely in that of an international «high treason», - 


to which in this senso I joyfully accede». 
On tho 29th of October, 1916, he wrote to tho Impe- 
rial military court at Charlottenbyrg: «Higher rises the 
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mountain of guilt which will tumble down on the heads 
of the rulers. Tho jast oases of homanity are trampled 
under foot. Tho wjadows of tho prisdas in which tho 
victims of tho martijs! Jaw sit oro hung with the ccasors’ 
denso tissues of lies and the mutley flag of patriotism. 
Ikons and altars dyvoted to ‘io idolatrous worship of 
the war god conceal tho dunge as of tho secret service 
wherein the henchmen of the gove- iment torture the foremost 
fighters for humanity. The motly flags are not yet torn 
down, tho flaming altars are nét yet overturned. But a 
knowledge of what they conceas has at last reachod the 
light of day, and it will not ba forgotten». 

Tho Commander-in-chief otitlie Marken, — president 
of tho court before which Licbknecht was tried, «refused 
evon the Reichstag tho right oiy publishing the documonts 
of my trial». 

The military dictatorship siyly hides even from its 
own faithful: followers its own semblance, — the semblanco 
of tho grand time. 

«That Is the official signatu to the documents of my 
indictment against my accuserz, under which Friedrich 
Adler has placed his bloody *¢al, — that piercing cry 
of despair out of the Austriad he, that shrill call addressed 
to tho proletariat of the centrat empires which will not 
die away unheard». 

Hero Licbknecht rises befute us bodily, the living 
man; the inflexible irreconcillablg revolutionist, who knows 
of no compromise with tho fogs of his class, but pre- 
serves his position, pure as cryétal, consistently interna- 
lionalist, longing for nothing sq:much as a dofeat. 

ist 0 heroic, magnanimous and unsclfish wore those 
men of classical antiquity, of whom’ Plutarch tells... 

It is plain that such a mt} could not exist in the 
Germany of such men as Eberfand Scheidomann, — that 
his death at the Lands of Usir agonts was Not acci- 
dental ... 

The book of Liebknecht's Tirial must be translated 
into all the languages; it must becomo a handbook for. 
every communist; in the uttera’ces of their great cham- 
pion the class consclous proletsjians of the entire world 
will find counsel and comfort, 


W. Bistriansky. 


René Marchand (Late correspondent of the’ ,Figaro® and 
Petit Parisien* in Russia) WHY I SIDED WITH THE 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION? Published by the Communist 
International. Petrograd 1919. (In French) Price 2 roubles. 


The author of this little brochure, not so many months 
ago, was neither a socialist nor a revolutionary. By his 
ties, origin, education, and his position as journalist, namely 
as Russian correspondent of two large Paris bourgeois 
newspapers, René Marchand belonged, on the contrary, to 
the most anti-revolutionary French circles. That the-edi- 


tors of the ,Figaro® never tampersd with , progressive ideas® 
is wel] known to every one of py. But it was just in the 
capacity of bourgeois patriot aw- catholic, mixed up in the 
society of the French ambassad«) in Petrograd, M- Noulens, 
that René Marchand followed it%e evonts that took place 
from the very first days of rev-iution, as a witness who 
was animated with a sincere de\!ire to understand and to 
see all in its propor light. 

In thts brochure he relatesg«hat he saw. His indig- 
nant protest against the crim!.-:policy of the Entente in 
Russia, hie relation of his owg cvolution and transition 
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from the camn dfolficlal® anti-socialisin to revolutionary 
idealism, form, = ¢ocument of high value. Following upon 
Capitain Jacques ssadou), the attachS to the French mil- 
{tary mission, Ken Marchand is the second French witness 
whose ullitude q§vards tho revolution was an impartial 
one and who tous upon himself to defend it oven at the 
cost of breakinz .gith all his past. 

But Yhe evioguece of Rend Marchand {ts extremely 
valuable for yeu saother reason. This evidence will later 
on load to the cp Jemnation of a disgraceful policy, con- 
sisting of Nes nw plots, which will remain in tho history 
of tho bourgeolsy 1,,ancial oligerchy of our times as a crime 
whose consequen:.-s were of the gravest kind It becomes 
clear from this Gcument how MM. Noulens, in making use 
of his inviolabitns os representative of s diplomatio mis- 
sion, incited a quinter-revolutionary uprising in Jaroslav, 
the consequence* of which were the almost complete de- 
struction of the stown ond of hundreds of unnecessary 
deaths, — indectizn worthy occupation for an ambassador, 
the representativo of a doinocracy that was conducting 
war in the name of .right and justice. 

Later on we isce how old Clemanecau, implieatod in 
the Panama and ih shooting workers in Vilnief St. George, 
evowne his carcvr by supporting Russian) monarchists. 
Before you passes a number of French and English officers 
Gnentioned by incir numes), gentlemen of the type of 
Riley ant Vcriamond, ontrusted with the mission of organ- 
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izing © countor-revolutionary conspiracy in an ,allicd* 
country, — exhausted by years of war, — to reduce Petro- 
grad to starvation by blowing up tho railway lines, by 
which it received its food supplies. Diplomats and minister 
provocators, officor spios and murderers blinded by their 
narrow class point of view, commit crime after erime. 
What s lot these people talked about concerning right, 
even bofore Versailles!... 

Often during the perusal of these documents one is 
reminded of the Brest-Litovsk peace. One rocails oll the 


paltry insults with which tho whole of tho official Prench 


press overwhelmed the leaders of the Russian Revolation. 
During this time 18 months of contemporary history have 
passed without thelr heing oven soiled by all thia filth, 
and tho filth has fallen upon those who throw it. Bolshe- 
vism gave birth to the German revulution and to the heroje 
spirit of the Spartakists. But the Imperialist Entente, the 
victors of Versailles, in the faco of the German Revolution, 
violuto nations and their rights with the same and even 
greatcr contempt than was shown by German Impecrial- 
ism at Brest-Litowsk Through the whole of Marchand’s 
book run the words: 

Sec for yourself and draw your own eonclusion®. 
When the Ume will come, the Prench people will see for 
thomselves and draw che eorrespondiag cone)usion. 


Vv. 8. 
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